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The attention of readers is directed to the combination 
subscription price of Current Literature and Short Stories— 
$5.00 for both periodicals to one or different addresses. In 
no other way can the field of contemporaneous literature be 
so thoroughly covered for the money. Short Stories gives 
translations from the French, German, Spanish, Russian, 
English, and American writers of fiction. A valuable feature 
is the collecting and reprinting of the famous short stories in 
all the languages—one of these old favorites being given 
complete in each number. The list for the forthcoming year 
includes many out of print, and all of them forgotten or 
virtually unknown to the present generation of readers. 


Scope of Modern English Literature....Grant Allen....Fortnightly Review 

A French author addresses, or may address, directly in 
his own tongue some seventy million human souls at most. 
Indeed, this is a very inclusive estimate, for I throw in all 
Belgium, whether Flemish or French-speaking, with a liberal 
allowance for Gallic Switzerland, Canada, Hayti; and I de- 
duct nothing at all from the total sum (since I hate subtrac- 
tion) for the mass of Southern Frenchmen who can speak or 
read no language save Provengal, nor yet for the remnant 
of German Alsace, for La Bretagne Bretonnante, for the 
Basques of the Pyrenees, for the Italians of Corsica, for the 
Arabs and Kabyles and Berbers of Algeria. In reality, were 
I disposed to be strict, a modest estimate of forty-five million 
people who have used French from childhood as their mother- 
tongue would be far nearer the mark than the generous fig- 
ures I here assign them. But let that pass. We will allow 
for argument’s sake, just to prevent unpleasantness, that a 
French novelist, poet, rhetorician, or thinker addresses di- 
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rectly an audience of some seventy millions. Well, and an 
English author addresses directly, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America, a roughly estimated audience of at 
least one hundred and ten million souls. He speaks to the 
greatest theatre the world has ever known. His breast 
swells with manly pride as he thinks of his mission. From 
his stage in London he scatters his words broadcast to all the 
four winds of heaven, to be wafted on the breeze (or, more 
practically, in the mail-bags) to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, from the Shetlands to New Zealand, from Labrador 
to California, from Jamaica to Mauritius, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Honolulu and Fijiand British Columbia. But 
with what effect ? Ah, there comes the difference! We may 
blush to admit it. France is an almost restrictedly European 
republic, with a dwindling native population of forty million 
souls; England is the centre of a world-wide empire, which 
has colonized enormous tracts of all the outlying continents, 
and absorbed in its colonies, revolted or faithful, the entire 
overflow of other tongues and races. Yet a French author 
addresses at once a vast ready-made auditory over the civil- 
ized earth; while an English author addresses at best but his 
own fellow-speakers in Europe, America, and Australia. Not 
only are Renan and Daudet known and read wherever printed 
books can penetrate, but even very young men (as we count 
youth nowadays), like Paul Bourget and Guy de Maupas- 
sant, can achieve at one blow a European reputation. Whereas 
English men of letters—as distinguished from English men 
of science—rarely attain any celebrity at all, at least during 
their own lifetime, outside the narrow limits of their essen- 
tially provincial English-speaking world. “That,” the sub- 
urban critic interposes glibly, with the easy confidence begot- 
ten of plentiful want of thought, “that is, of course, because 
everybody everywhere learns at least to read French, while 
comparatively few foreigners ever learn to read English.” 
You think so? Well, so be it. I fancied, my friend, you 
would raise off-hand that cheap and ineffective solution of a 
hard problem. But, then, how about Russian? Tolstoi, 
Dostoieffski, Tourgénieff, and the rest are so much appre- 
ciated and admired in western Europe, I suppose, because 
all of us know how to read and speak Russian so fluently! 
A familiar acquaintance with the Scandinavian dialects forms 
an integral part of a polite education, of course; which is why 
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all the world goes wild about Ibsen. A gentleman can 
hardly confess to a complete ignorance of Provencal; and 
that explains the vogue accorded to Mireio. What non- 
sense! The plain truth is this: it matters little nowadays 
in what language a man delivers himself, provided only he 
has something to say that interests the nations. Given that 
prime factor, and the greedy translator pounces upon his 
work from afar off, like the hawk upon the laverock. You 
may read Herbert Spencer nowadays in Japanese or Gujerati; 
and my friend Edward Clodd has seen his graceful and beau- 
tiful Childhood of the World rendered not only into the Fin- 
nish tongue, but also into the guttural clicks of the Bechuana 
Kaffirs. Yet the fact remains that, while the English author 
addresses at first hand the largest audience in the world, 
fewer English authors are known outside the English-speak- 
ing people than Scandinavians or Russians. It is quite true 
the names alone of a few icy peaks in our contemporary lit- 
erature, now hoary with age and clogged with gathering 
glaciers, may be freely heard in Continental salons. Even 
Frenchmen are probably aware that we possess a Tennyson— 
perhaps (though there I am more doubtful) a Morris, a Mere- 
dith, a Froude, a Swinburne. But nobody on the Continent 
really reads English books (except in science and philosophy) ; 
nobody certainly ever opens an English novel. Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Thompson, are names as familiar 
throughout Europe as in Burlington House itself. Not so 
our contemporary poets, romance writers, essayists. They 
address at best England, America, Australia. With that 
magnificent audience ready made for their effusions, not an 
echo of their voice ever transcends for a moment the provin- 
cial bounds of Greater Britain. The world is to the young, 
says the Servian proverb; and England shows its perennial 
youth to the present day by being fruitful and multiplying 
and replenishing the earth, which no effete organism, be it 
man or nation, ever yet through all time has succeeded in 
doing. The English-speaking writer ought therefore to 
have the whole world at his feet. Instead of that he is ousted 
on his own ground, often enough, by the Zolas and the Ga- 
boriaus, the Tolstois and the Ibsens. It’s easier to boom a 
Basque poet or a Queen of Roumania than to gain attention 
abroad for an English writer. And why? Not, surely, be- 
cause English writers have nothing to say; ideas spring as 
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thick and as spontaneous on English soil, I verily believe, as 
on Muscovite steppes or Norwegian fiords—Britain pullulates 
with genius; but because the Philistine English spirit effec- 
tually nips those ideas in the bud before they have ever the 
chance of bursting into flower and bringing forth: kindly fruits 
in due season. In England, indeed, literature has a strange 
environment. No rare plant ever throve on stonier soil. It 
is Bohemia in Philistia, a little archipelago of island specks 
that fleck a vast wide sea of stagnant indifference. The man 
of letters in Britain lives and moves and has his being in an 
alien world that distrusts and dislikes him. The light shines 
in- the darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
For we English, owing in part to ethnical causes, in part to 
that singular isolation of our component classes which Mat- 
thew Arnold deplored—itself, as I believe, a result of imper- 
fect ethnical intermixture—we English consist of more sharply 
demarcated intellectual and esthetic grades than any other 
people on earth one has seen or read of. Nobody could ever 
have asked about Englishmen as the French wit asked about 
Germans, sé un anglais peut avoir de lesprit. Genius, intelli- 
gence, humor, brilliancy, cleverness, exist among us in rank 
abundance. But they exist, for all that, as comparative ex- 
ceptions. No nation produces more; but no nation produces 
them in such strange isolation. The mass of our middle 
class is as dull as ditch-water or the dullest German. The 
exceptions are almost as sparkling as champagne or the most 
sparkling Frenchman. And between the two extremes there 
are but few gradations. What we lack, in a word, is not 
men of genius, but a large appreciative and critical body of 
the general public. Now, English literature is all, in the 
main, and roughly speaking, produced in England. The 
thirty millions do the thinking- and writing for the hundred 
and ten. McKinley has failed to protect Occidental culture. 
There is an American literature, it is true; but it is relatively 
insignificant in amount for a population of over fifty millions, 
and most of it is modelled on native English forms. With 
few exceptions, indeed—Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Walt 
Whitman—the best of it rings but a faint echo of Britannic 
murmurs, thrives feebly as a Bostonian exotic, nursed with 
studious care in the artificial hothouses of the Back Bay and 
the halls of Harvard. There is even beginning to be, ina 
certain vague and formless way, as of the evolving jelly-fish, 
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some rudimentary foreshadowing of Australian and Canadian 
literature. But these formative efforts on the part of the 
outlying members of the hundred and ten affect but little as 
yet either the outer shape or the informing spirit of English 
letters. Our literature is still of London, Londony. From 
“the great heart of the empire,” to quote for once our 
apostle of the English-speaking race, most English thinking, 
most English art as expressed in words, still proceeds as point 
of origin. New York, Chicago, Montreal, Melbourne, are 
at best receptive; from London springs the thought that 
moves the English-speaking world, as far as the English- 
speaking world is moved at all by thought or by language. 


The Next Step in Journalism....Thomas W. Higginson....Harper’s Bazar 

It is notorious that every one who does not edit a daily 
newspaper feels entitled to give advice to those who exercise 
that high function. The present writer, at any rate, has 
long held that a great revolution in journalism—or, at least, 
a great step in its evolution—must yet occur. Clearly the 
process of simply gathering the news, such as it is, has al- 
ready approached perfection; it is impossible to carry it 
much farther than the point which the metropolitan press has 
already attained. The next point attempted must certainly 
be that indicated by the old Scotch song, 

‘* But are ye sure the news is true?” 

It is inevitable that in time we should aim at quality as well 
as quantity; at accuracy as well as amount. The old rustic 
objurgation in New England, “Yer don’t know nothin’, and 
what yer du know yer don’t know sartin,” is no longer ap- 
plicable in full. Nobody can now apply the first half to the 
daily press; but the last half is as applicable as ever. The 
larger the newspaper, the greater seems the deficiency on 
this point. It is not a question of wilful falsehood, which is 
perhaps rare, but we simply see an art which has reached a 
certain point, but is yet to be developed farther. I asked a 
very successful newspaper correspondent during the Civil 
War why he found it necessary to describe himself as having 
personally witnessed two events which had happened at the 
same moment eight miles apart. He answered very frankly 
that such was the general rule of his profession, since it was 
found that nobody cared for second-hand information, and 
the public demanded that everything should be reported by 
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an eye-witness. It is now twenty-seven years since that in- 
cident, but the same rule appears yet to be maintained. In 
no other way at least can one account for the astounding 
minuteness and the marvellous inaccuracy of the information 
given. Any one who has occasion to look up a point of war 
history through newspaper evidence will find that many 
things will forever remain absolutely inscrutable from this 
very habit of correspondents. It is not merely that half a 
dozen persons will give wholly irreconcilable accounts of one 
event, that is to be expected, and if each would only say 
frankly that he was writing camp rumors, or the tales of “an 
intelligent contraband,” it might be possible to deal with 
them by making proper allowances; but since each claims to 
have personally seen the fact he describes, the case is hope- 
less. Nosystem of averages will apply. If one correspondent 
describes a certain hero as dying at sunrise, and another pic- 
tures him as breathing his last just as the evening star shines 
out, you cannot adjust the matter by killing him at high noon. 
But this habit of vicarious description did not disappear with 
the Civil War; it is just as prevalent to-day, in times of peace. 
Let any one compare the references to himself or herself in 
the newspapers—and who is so humble as not to appear re- 
peatedly in the society columns ?—and it will become evident 
that they not only bear little reference to the truth, but are 
often so diametrically opposite as to destroy each other. 
You are in the city and in the country on the same day; you 
have sailed for Europe, and are driving in a four-in-hand 
among the Berkshire hills. A gentleman with whom I should 
be well acquainted used to carry in his pocket two scraps cut 
within a fortnight from two metropolitan newspapers, the 
one describing him as a man without a gray hair in his head, 
and the other as a man possessing a remarkably fine head of 
snow-white locks. Should his biography ever be written, it 
is a matter of chance which description will come into the 
record as the unimpeachable testimony of an eye-witness. 
Even as this is written, the present writer turns to a news- 
paper column of personals, and finds that he is just returning 
from a place which he has never visited to another place 
where he has no intention of going. So constant is this sort 
of thing that he can lay his hand on his heart and testify that 
to the best of his knowledge and belief the majority of state- 
ments that are made about him in the newspapers are not 
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oniy erroneous as to details, but are made out of the whole 
cloth. On inquiry he finds it to be just the same with all his 
neighbors. The same witness already quoted receives fre- 
quently a cutting from different newspapers recently pub- 
lished, describing him as taking “a daily spin” on a tricycle 
to certain designated towns, with his little daughter behind 
him; the fact being that he has not mounted a tricycle for 
two years, nor the other person mentioned for three; nor did 
they ever visit in that way the towns specified. Emerson 
somewhere describes a very shy man to whom it was always 
a pain that he must at any given moment be somewhere, but 
who was comforted by the thought of the inconceivable num- 
ber of places where he was not. ‘The present habit of the 
newspapers deprives us all of that innocent pleasure, since 
they may at any moment assign us to all these innumerable 
places at the same time. Cicero, who rejoiced that he was 
at a certain time so unimportant that he could mount his 
horse and ride a few miles out of Rome without anybody's 
noticing it, would lose all that privilege were he among us, 
for he would very likely be reported as on horseback whether 
he was there or not. In one way this fictitious publicity, or 
publicity under fictitious circumstances, has its advantages, 
for if the newspapers sometimes report you to be where you 
would not have thought of going, they often do you the favor 
of recording you as present at some public function—a fune- 
ral, for instance—where you ought to be but are not. The 
friend already quoted tells me that this has gradually begun 
to exert on him a demoralizing influence: if he attends on 
such an occasion, he avers, it is commonly left unmentioned; 
but if he fails to go, his name is apt to swell the list of per- 
sons present. Now as on this semi-public occasion the great 
object is not to be there, but to be supposed to be there, the 
reporters secure for you that credit without exertion of your 
own. The curious thing is that no matter how irresponsible 
are the newspaper assertions about ourselves personally, we 
find it impossible not to put some faith in them when they 
relate to other people. Even when we know that we were 
not present, as reported, we assume that everybody else was. 
We read the list of guests at some entertainment, and readily 
believe that all named as attending were actually there in 
the body, although we may have known a hundred instances 
where such lists were taken only from some hasty list, printed 
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or written, of invited guests, some of whom might be at the 
time in Seattle or Venezuela. The cruel advantage of the 
reporter lies always in the intrinsic impressiveness of print, 
the product of an art which still retains something of the 
solemnity that belonged to it in the days when it was held 
to be magical. It has its hold on the reporter himself, who 
often ends in not merely stoutly maintaining but actually be- 
lieving his statements to be strictly true in all its parts as 
printed, although he knew well an hour ago in what a helter- 
skelter way it was picked up. If these little black imps 
called types can thus beguile the very most experienced, how 
shall the ignorant escape? Their power is irresistible. You 
may contradict a printed statement never so often, yet no- 
body sees the disclaimer, and the wise soon outgrow the habit 
of correction. Ere long, perhaps, these despots of ours will 
grow humane from very mercy, and the journalist who ranks 
highest in his profession will not be he who presents the most 
facts, but the fewest falsehoods. 


The Vanity of Authors....Why Write at All?....National Observer 

Why, asked our Second Charles of the new-made Royal 
Society, does a live fish in a basin of water not increase the 
weight, whereas a dead fish adds thereunto exactly its own 
gravity ? The learned members propounded many ingenious 
theories; but none seemed quite satisfactory: so that they 
were on the point of giving it up, when some one suggested 
that they should verify. They did; and lo! in both cases 
the balance gave the same result. The moral of which sim- 
ple tale is that the az sit must be settled before the cur sit. 
Why investigate a fact if the fact be non-existent ? Is it in- 
deed the case, then, that the literary man is the most con- 
ceited of all men? that he that makes verses is more puffed 
up than he that makes shoes? that the dealer in fiction is 
prouder than the dealer in figs? That is the belief of man- 
kind; and if what everybody says must be true, then our 
point is proved. You can’t get behind the universal convic- 
tion of the race. Let the am sit, then, be taken as settled in 
the affirmative. But here two points suggest themselves. 
Some of the very greatest writers were not conceited at all. 
Pope’s couplet about Shakespeare— 

‘For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite’— 
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has truth enough; Scott thought meanly of his best work; 
even Goethe warmed not at his own praise. The poetaster 
commonly thinks more of his rhymes than the poet of his 
poetry. Nay; conceit appears to exist in inverse proportion 
to merit. Your grocer may be an excellent person, and a 
modest, as long as he is dealing out sugar and tea; but let 
him appear in the poet’s corner of the local print, and his 
head is in the stars at once. And if the waste-paper basket 
devour the offspring of his Minerva, he shall yet be insanely 
vain of his original manuscript. The ears of some must pay 
for the eyes of others; and behold him the terror of the 
neighborhood! One obvious explanation is that the literary 
man enjoys considerable notoriety. His pay is more often 
praise than pudding; and praise, like artichokes, is a windy, 
a sufflaminating, diet. To write for the papers is to reflect 
with satisfaction that many thousands accept you as Sir Ora- 
cle, even though the conditions of English journalism de- 
cently veil your personality. How much greater the provo- 
cation to self-esteem of those poets and novelists that are 
permitted to link their names and deeds! Everybody is 
pleased to be known, and the literary man enjoys in this way 
more than the most of men. Think of the countless fortunes 
made on the stock exchange, in the pig-market, or what not, 
by men whose names are unknown outside the street in which 
they live; yet to be a business man of the first order requires 
a vast deal more intelligence than it takes to make a certain 
sort of author. Yet what desperate efforts to escape that 
“dull forgetfulness!” Old-world satirists noted that even 
those who wrote books in dispraise of fame were always care- 
ful to subscribe their name on the title-page. Why does 
Giles, jack-knife in hand, compel the forest to bear witness 
to his passion for Joan! What makes the common tourist 
initial the Pyramids and cut his style and title on the Par- 
thenon? And then there is the habit of gravestones. Now, 
the literary man has all the joy of the tourist on a thousand 
hills, and the finer satisfaction of him that foresees his name 
writ large in cemeteries; and he is proportionately elated 
thereby. Yet there are other and deeper reasons for his 
pride. ’Tis by a wise and thoughtful provision of nature 
that the polar bear is furnished with the thickest of skins; 
he couldn’t exist without it. And perhaps the average liter- 
ary man could scarce pursue his calling without an overween- 
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ing opinion of his own merits. Literature is the only kind of 
result that ever remains exactly the same, for it is practically 
independent of material. The Colosseum isa ruin, and Time 
has shown himself able to “ding doun Tantallon,” though 
that was once good Scots for an impossibility. Nay: the 
great globe itself will dissolve; but till it do, our treasure 
remains unspoiled. It is this competition with the mighty 
dead that makes the very idea of composition seem terrible. 
Is this a verse to put beside the great poetry of the world? 
is this fiction worthy to rank with the visions of the great 
dreamers of old time? In how infinite a number of cases 
the answer must be “No!” Of course ’twere easy enough, 
here also, to raise the previous question, and ask, “ Why 
write at all?” Carlyle was fond of asking it of nearly every- 
body but himself; but, just as we assume the conceit of the 
man of letters, so are we entitled to assume the fact of his 
existence. Nay; we may venture a third assumption with a 
view to clearing the way. Let it be granted that he ought 
not to exist—and it will help us not at all. Nature, however, 
has still more subtle reasons for her gift to him. His prop- 
erty is not in proportion to his renown, nor his worldly con- 
sideration neither. Even the man of genius, who was com- 
monly regarded as a kind of inspired lunatic, is now a victim 
of “neurotic tendencies” at best. The tradition that Thales, 
being engaged in star-gazing, fell into a well and broke his 
neck is pregnant with instruction. “Eh, sirs, an’ he’s weel 
putten on,” said those compassionate fishwives who watched 
the aimless wanderings of Adam Smith; reflecting how sad 
it was that such a well-dressed old gentleman should be so 
very weak-minded. Your ordinary man of letters is not a 
Thales nor an Adam Smith (perhaps!), but he is engaged 
with things remote in time and space; he essays such flights 
as.theirs, albeit with weaker wings; and he is often nota 
whit less eccentric—or rather, he seems so to those whose 
thoughts are continually of the passing hour. Let him, then, 
as a sort of protection, cherish the pleasing delusion that he 
is vastly superior to the general. So shall he be made strong 
to regard it with its own regard for him. It really matters 
nothing which is right. Last of all, he must be armed against 
himself. He must often doubt; he must sometimes abide in 
depression and darkness, when the wheels of. his brain refuse 
to work, when the jaded spirit will not answer to the spur. 
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“Toil, envy, want ’—these are but the feeblest of his Furies. 
Shades from the spirit-world, whatever their ultimate physi- 
cal reason, shall strike more terror to his soul than any ma- 
terial evil can. Inthe absence of some cordial julep the 
game were up. And so it is necessary that he should take 
at times a lofty estimate of his achievement. He will do well 
to increase, not to check, this tendency; but he will also do 
well to remember that he cannot reasonably expect the world 
outside his gate to be ever of the same opinion as himself. 


Literary Dragons....Publishers’ Readers....New York Sun 

“It would be interesting to know when and how the war 
between authors and publishers’ ‘readers’ will come to an 
end,” said a very well-known author. “The subject is one 
about which the public knows next to nothing, yet it has dis- 
turbed the literary world for at least two centuries. The 
‘readers’ hired by the great publishing-houses are like guards 
at the door of a prison. No man or woman can get out of 
the prison of obscurity without their leave except by two 
chances: He must start in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, like Rudyard Kipling, and make his name before a 
line of his work is ever submitted to a ‘reader,’ or he must 
possess faith in himself and money enough to back it by pub- 
lishing his own works, as Gunter did with Mr. Barnes of New 
York. With only two such opportunities for slipping by the 
‘readers,’ it stands to reason that most authors must fall in 
line and rise or fall under the old order of things. The public 
would be surprised, in all probability, to know that only the 
very highest, or next to the highest, rank enables a writer to 
sell his goods without their being first submitted to a reader. 
Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Howells are perhaps the only two per- 
sons in this country whose next book will be taken by any 
publisher to whom it may be offered without its being sent 
the rounds of the salaried critics of the firms. It is a matter 
of gossip in the literary world that Mrs. Custer experienced 
difficulty in getting her first and greatest book published. 
Its naiveté and unaffected frankness, the very qualities which 
gave it an enormous sale, seemed objectionable in the eyes 
of the readers. Robert Elsmere was rejected by more than 
one set of readers before it was published; and within a week 
news has reached me that an American who has made a study 
of the buccaneers and their era, and offered his book to every 
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publisher in this country, has had it accepted in London, 
though it is distinctly an American work. What luck Mr. 
J. Whitcomb Riley has had with the great pullishers I have 
never been informed, but the fact that his books of poetry 
are still published by an obscure house in Indianapolis is 
suggestive of a great deal to one who studies the fortunes of 
authors. My statement of the smallness of the number of 
authors who are not dependent on the judgment of the 
readers is not exaggerated. It was only the other day that 
I met a novelist whose name is printed in triumphant type as 
a contributor to several periodicals, and when I congratulated 
him he said: ‘It’s all very fine, but I have just had the man- 
uscript of a book returned to me, and must send it the rounds 
till it finds a publisher.’ It is the fashion for authors to char- 
acterize publishers’ readers as ‘literary hacks.’ The term 
may be correct—that depends upon who is and who is not a 
‘hack ’—-but the words are used sneeringly, and thus an in- 
justice is done. The readers are of all sorts and conditions. 
It stands to reason that Howells and Whittier and Dr. Holmes 
and George W. Cable are not ‘readers.’ They are too busy, 
and their time commands more money than could be paid for 
such work. But a host of essayists, journalists, novelists, 
and poets of the second rank are thus employed; and though 
some have failed to make either a name or a living as orig- 
inators, this is not true of all. Only the other day The Sun 
mentioned a famous novelist as having but just succeeded in 
living entirely by his own creations. It did not say that up 
to this time he has been a ‘reader,’ yet that is true. He 
never was or will be called a ‘hack.’ I refer to Mr. Stock- 
ton. The real trouble is that far too many professional readers 
make literary style and literary finish the test of all that they 
read. That is the one thing their own writing possesses, and 
yet it has failed to get them a living; but they neither see 
other and more important merits in.a manuscript, nor do they 
learn to invest their own writing with some other charm than 
mere smooth, well-balanced, and finished writing. The pub- 
lishers themselves know nothing of this part of their work 
except that each one of them every year sees his ‘readers’ 
reject some book that makes a mint of money in the hands 
of the rival who accepts it. They reprimand or discharge 
such readers sometimes, but when they fill the vacant places 
they go to the same class of non-successful or half-successful 
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writers for the new material. Are they not helpless? To 
whom else can they apply? If any one will tell them how 
to get readers whose judgment is sure to be that of the gen- 
eral public, they will be glad to pay $25,000 or even $50,000 
a year to every such assistant.” 


Commercial Literature....George W. Smalley....N. Y. Tribune 

Mr. Marion Crawford, says an important critic in the daily 
press, belongs to all countries but his own. “We know 
him,” adds this writer, “as English, Italian, German, Aus- 
trian, Russian,” and in Khaled it has pleased him to be an 
Eastern story-teller. Well, it may please Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford some day to go home and study America a little; just 
enough to write a story of American life. It does not seem 
to matter what his subject or his country is, he has a public 
which will read anything he writes, just as Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard has a public which will read anything he writes. Prob- 
ably his readers would read something about America, and 
Mr, Marion Crawford might thus acknowledge the debt which 
every man owes to the soil which gave him birth. Whether 
his popularity in America be as great as his popularity in 
England I know not. I hope it is. One likes to hear that 
an American prophet is not without honor in his own coun- 
try. Here, it is very great. Fecundity isa proof of popu- 
larity, or is a proof when the products of this fecundity find 
publishers and buyers. Mr. Marion Crawford is in no lack of 
either. Messrs. Macmillan continue to publish for him, and 
the English public, or at least the English circulating libra- 
ries, continue to buy him. His commerical success must be 
very considerable; so considerable that he might well afford 
to write fewer books and write them better. It is possible 
for an author to be too prolific, and, though some remarkable 
precedents oppose this notion, to weary his public. Does 
Mr. Marion Crawford wish to emulate, for example, Miss 
Braddon? There is no doubt about her commercial success; 
but is commercial success the highest aim of a writer—even 
of a writer of novels? A new novel by Miss Braddon is 
advertised by her new publishers as shortly forthcoming— 
in three volumes. There are people who say the three-vol- 
ume novel is dead, but you see it isnot. The new publishers, 
Messrs. Simpkin, seize this occasion to advertise their new 
connection with Miss Braddon and her old novels. They 
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“have the pleasure to announce that they have become sole 
authorized publishers for Miss Braddon’s novels, both for 
those issued in the past and for those to be published in the 
future. They supply the trade, whether wholesale or export, 
on the same terms as heretofore.” If it were a new crop of 
this season’s tea from China, could the announcement be 
made in terms more strictly those of commerce? Miss 
Braddon’s novels are always in print, add her purveyors; 
precisely as an Oxford Street tradesman proclaims a good 
line of these eleven-and-sixpenny best calf shoes always in 
stock. Do not let us hold the novelist responsible for the 
vagaries of her publisher; only for her own. The list of 
her productions issued in the past is given below the produc- 
tions to be published in the near future. How many of them 
do you suppose there are? The number is exactly fifty-one. 
Gerard will make exactly fifty-two—as many novels by 
this still living author as there are weeks in the year. I 
think they were all originally published in three volumes each 
—156 volumes. The volumes must average nearly 300 pages 
each, and the grand total of printed pages from Miss Brad- 
don’s perennial pen cannot be much lessthan 50,000. These 
52 novels and 156 volumes and 50,000 pages have all been 
produced during less than thirty years. Her average is al- 
most two novels a year; almost six volumes a year; almost 
2,000 pages a year; and therefore almost six pages a day for 
each day during all these thirty years. It is likely that work 
of the highest class, or of a high class, can be produced at 
this rate with this uninterrupted continuousness? Is it likely 
to be literature? Do, in fact, Miss Braddon’s fifty-two vol- 
umes form part of the literature of the period? And will 
Mr. Marion Crawford take warning by such an example ? 
Will he study these figures a little? Probably not. He, 
too, can produce two or three stories a year, and find a mar- 
ket for them; and there is praise, as well as pudding, to re- 
ward his industry. Miss Braddon, says a society journal, 
whom her new publisher quotes admiringly in large type, “is 
the queen of circulating libraries.” What a eulogy! What 
a position! What a sovereignty! The circulating libraries 
of this country, with Mudie at the head of them, are among 
the worst enemies of literature. It is Mudie more than any 
other single influence who has spread abroad among that 
considerable portion of the English people who can read, 
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and among the less numerous portion who do read, the purely 
commercial idea of the book. The idea is that a book isa 
book. Of that comprehensive category which Charles Lamb 
drew up, of books which are not books, Mudie never heard. 
How should he? He is not a man; he is a company, limited. 
His business is to supply to his customers a fixed number of 
volumes, and that his contracts are fulfilled, and his obligation 
to his customer discharged, by supplying any volumes whatso- 
ever. True, you are allowed to say that you have prefer- 
ences. You are invited to send in a list, but you are also 
invited to name at least twice as many books as you are en- 
titled to. If you ask for bread and get a stone, you have a 
right to complain. But if you ask for Thackeray and get 
Miss Braddon, your complaint will be vain. Mr. Gladstone 
himself—a reader if ever there were one—told us the other 
day that books are, after all, a product of manufacturing in- 
dustry; and he went on to describe them as based upon the 
reduction of a mental product to a material form—so do they 
come to be embraced within the same category as a yard of 
calico or a bushel of wheat. They do; and in a sense far 
other than that heluo librorum meant. I hope the Latin phrase 
will not be taken by any American idolater of Mr. Gladstone 
to be disrespectful; it is not; it is used in its best meaning; 
it is a compliment, a testimony, a homage. I want all the 
support I can get from so eminent a witness; he is my wit- 
ness, and I should be the last to disparage him. I offer him 
to you, on the contrary, as an authority, I hope a decisive 
authority. He it is, this devourer of books, this glutton of 
good reading—and of bad—the man who reads everything, 
who goes upon the stand of his own good-will to affirm to 
you the industrial and commercial character of current litera- 
ture, and of modern thought in its written expression. I am 
sure he laments it; all of us lament it, all of us wish the fact 
were otherwise. But the point we have to consider is not 
whether this surrender of literature be lamentable, but 
whether it be, in fact, a surrender, and what the true lover 
of literature can do to recover for her, her lost province, or 
to retain for her the province she is in danger of losing. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





To the newspaper reporters who beset him upon his recent 
arrival in this country, and badgered him for interviews and 
opinions, Sir Edwin Arnold talked freely and unfolded a budget 
of wholesome truths. He is one of those rare men whose 
spoken words do not diminish the good impression made by 
his written thoughts. Himself the chief editor of the most 
influential and widely circulated journal in the United King- 
dom, he does not think that “the best newspapers of to-day 
can be improved very much in point of composition and 
writing.” He prophesies that the feature of their pictorial 
illustration has come to stay, and that the reporter of the 
future will have to learn to draw. At the energy and enter- 
prise of the American journalists he expressed surprise, but 
said: “On the whole, I must say that your newspapers make 
me shake my head. There are many good ones, but the 
general tone is distressing. Once I picked up a paper in 
Washington while I was waiting in the President’s room. I 
glanced down the column, and the following heading caught 
my eye: ‘Sunset Cox is Dying.’ It shocked me. Just fancy 
speaking so of a statesman whose name should be sacred to 
the heart of every true American—one who has done so much 
for his countrymen. This sort of thing makes me sorry.” 
Of his own books the one most to his mind is Saadi in the 
Garden, the second that he wrote. He would prefer, did 
his work permit, to live in Japan, “ The Land of Poetry.” 
Occult subjects interest him. He has confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the theosophical leaders, Col. Olcott and Miss 
Besant, and believes with “St. Paul that ‘the things which 
are seen are temporal and the things which are unseen are 
eternal.’ He considers the study of the invisible to be as 
legitimate as the study of the visible, and feels convinced that 
there are infinite possibilities on the lines of that study.” 
Concerning the personality of other writers, he said: “I think 
it is an unwise thing to become personally acquainted with a 
writer whose works we love. The idol we have set up is 
almost of a certainty to be shattered. I think, with the pos- 
sible exception of Browning and Tennyson, this has been 
true in the case of every literary man I have ever known. 
One is astonished to find that he who has written so sublimely 
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looks so insignificant and chatters like the ordinary gossip. 
We are apt to forget that their best thoughts are penned and 
that their conversation is not of necessity brighter than that 
of the ordinary mortal. I do not think it is advisable to 
know an author nearer than through his works. Asa rule 
they are dull and stupid companions.” At the Lotus Club 
banquet Sir Edwin thus paid his respects to the literary toilers 
for revenue only: “Laurels, in my opinion, for they can be 
won, are meant to be worn with thankfulness and modesty, 
not to be eaten like salad or boiled like cabbage for the pot, 
and, when some of my comrades have said impatiently about 
that more thoughtful work that writers must leave, I have, 
perhaps, vexed them by replying like an old friend, who said, 
‘Marquis, je ne vois pas la necessité.’. An author who aspires 
to fame and an independent gratitude bestowed for true crea- 
tive service to mankind should be content, I hold, with those 
lofty and inestimable rewards, and not demand bread and 
butter also from the high muses, as if they were German 
waitresses in a coffee-house. Other ways of earning daily 
bread should be followed. If profit comes, of course, it is 
to men, poets, and authors welcome enough, and justice is 
ever the best of all excellent things; but the one priceless 
reward for a true poet or sincere thinker lives surely in the 
service his work has done to his generation and in the pre- 
cious friendships which even I have found enrich his exist- 
ence and embellish his path in life.” And this bit of sage 
advice as to our English: “Let us all try to keep in speech 
and in writing as close as we can to the pure English that 
Shakespeare and Milton, and in these later times Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, have fixed. It will not be easy. 
Conversing recently with Lord Tennyson and expressing simi- 
lar opinions he said to me: ‘It is bad for us that English will 
always be a spoken speech, since that means that it will al- 
ways be changing, and so the time will come when you and I 
will be as hard to read for the common people as Chaucer is 
to-day.’ To the treasure-house of that noble tongue, the 
United States has splendidly contributed. It would be far 
poorer to-day without the tender cares of Longfellow, the 
serene and philosophic pages of Emerson, the convincing wit 
and clear criticism of my illustrious departed friend James 
Russell Lowell, the Catullus-like perfection of the lyrics of Ed- 
gar Allen Poe, and the glorious large-tempered dithyrambics 
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of Walt Whitman.” The second wife of Sir Edwin Arnold— 
he has been twice married and has a family of six children— 
was an American lady, who died about two years ago. The 
influence of this alliance, re-enforced by the impressions of his 
brief visit to this country two years ago, has given him a high 
admiration for American institutions in general. He was the 
friend of Emerson and Longfellow—the former stood god- 
father to one of his children—and admires their character 
and literary work. Sir Edwin wishes to see America strike 
out in a literature of her own, paint her own pictures, and 
carve her own statues. He esteems Walt Whitman the most 
genuine American living writer, is proud that he personally 
knows him, and thinks that the good gray poet’s poverty is a 
disgrace to the country. While his career in a broad and varied 
field as poet, scholar, diplomat, and journalist has brought to 
him distinction and the highest honors, Sir Edwin’s special 
pride and interest lies in newspaper work. Following his 
return from Bombay in 1861, where he had for seven years 
taught Sanscrit in the Government College, he joined the 
staff of the Daily Telegraph, in which for many years he has 
held the highest place. For that journal he has written in 
thirty years eight thousand editorials averaging a half-column 
in length, and finds his greatest satisfaction in this work. 


In the department of Treasure Trove we have, agreeable 
to many polite and pressing requests, reprinted the patriotic 
chant-royal entitled Old Glory, written some years ago for 
a prize contest in the Boston Pilot, by Miss Emma Frances 
Dawson, of San Francisco. At the time of making the award, 
the late John Boyle O'Reilly, himself a poet of reputation 
and quality, wrote in the columns of his paper: “ The first 
prize goes to San Francisco, to a lady who has written a 
poem that will stand at once among the great poems of 
American literature. Her invocation to the American flag is 
superbly conceived, large, free, majestic. It will rank for- 
ever with the immortal Star-Spangled Banner of Francis 
Scott Key, than which in exalted imagery and power it isa 
far grander production.”” Emma Frances Dawson is a music 
teacher who practically sacrificed her literary genius and the 
ambitions of her life to the care and maintenance of an in- 
valid mother—now dead. She lives alone on the highest 
point in San Francisco, where Bierstadt erected his studio 
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when engaged on his picture of the Golden Gate. Her win- 
dows have the same view of city, bay, islands, mountains, 
and sea. “A queer poor-folksy brown wall pocket of a hut 
(with a story to it), ” she writes to a friend, “ where I sit and 
listen to the doleful moanings of the fog horn and hear the 
trade winds cry.”” She has the house full of books, and the 
garden of flowers of Andrew Lang’s ballade, and seldom goes 
into society, preferring what she calls “baths of solitude.” 
Her literary work has been mostly done for local publications, 
and nearly all of it with the wolf at the door. The first recog- 
nition of her ability came from a story in the early numbers 
of the Overland Monthly, and since then she has contributed 
in prose, verse, French, German, and Spanish translation, to 
the San Francisco daily and weekly press. The early files 
of The Argonaut contain many of her best stories, and an 
occasional bit of verse has found its way into the Eastern 
magazines. She has a novel and a weirdly scored opera in 
waiting for the high tide of opportunity to take them out 
upon the worid, and richly deserves all the recognition and 
success that can come to her. In the literary development 
of California she stands in the first rank—among the women 
who are something more than clever. Mr. A. G. Bierce, the 
Examiner critic—by no manner of means given to praise—re- 
cently wrote: “In all the essential attributes of literary com- 
petence Miss Dawson is a head and shoulders above any 
writer on this coast with whose work I have acquaintance, 
and on this judgment I gladly hazard my small possession 
and large hope of reputation for critical sagacity. To that ad- 
mirable young woman nothing but the undesirable is denied.” 


It is satirically hinted in London that Rudyard Kipling 
and Robert Louis Stevenson are about to pool their energies, 
and issues, into a firm devoted—under the new copyright law 
and the possibilities of the syndicates—to the unblushing 
business of commercial literature. For months past it has 
been openly charged that Messrs. Stevenson and Kipling 
have sold their reputations, and, in the beautiful language of 
modern chivalry, been “ playing their luck for all it is worth.” 
The new firm is to supply, it is said, not only the productions 
of Kipling & Stevenson, but the output of their families. A 
disgruntled author, in discussing the situation, said: “ Like the 
Irishman at Donnybrook, who clipped every head that came 
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in sight with his shillelagh, Mr. Stevenson captures every 
commission, contract, or engagement any publisher may 
choose to make with him, and sets the Stevenson syndicate 
mill grinding for cash. We have had already tales by Mrs. 
Stevenson, by Mrs. Stevenson’s son, Mr. Osborne; tales in 
‘collaboration’ by Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. Osborne, 
interviews by Mrs. Stevenson’s mother, and now we are to 
have Mr. Stevenson’s grandfather, who once knew Walter 
Scott, tell us all about it. Weare told that ‘the grandfather 
of Robert Louis Stevenson once took a journey with Sir 
Walter Scott, and reminiscences of this interesting journey, 
taken from the manuscript diary of the lucky traveller, are 
to be published some time in the coming year.’ Mr. Steven- 
son is to write an introduction to the paper, as a matter of 
course.” And this froma writer in the British Weekly: “We 
hear, on excellent authority, that Mr. Kipling’s mother—‘the 
wittiest woman in India,’ as he prettily calls her in the dedi- 
cation of one of his books—has taken to writing poetry. We 
begin to tremble for the Kipling family. For we do not know 
whether Mr. Kipling’s grandparents are alive, nor can we 
tell whether they also may not be possessed of latent literary 
power.” So, then, up to date the Kiplings—father, mother, 
and sister—are in the arena. Mrs. Fleming, the sister whose 
husband is a Scotchman and a British officer, has recently 
published—for private circulation only—a novel entitled The 
Heart of a Maid. Mrs. Fleming writes for several English 
magazines, but under a pen name. It is also intimated that 
a maternal aunt Kipling is on the nest making more pathetic 
than ever the query of the Cambridge undergraduate: 


‘* Will there never come a season 
Which shall rid us from the curse 

Of a prose which knows no reason 
And an unmelodious verse ? 

When the world shall cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass ? 


‘When mankind shall be delivered 
From the clash of magazines, 

And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens ? 

When there stands a muzzled stripling, 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore ? 
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When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no more ?” 


In a recent number of Lippincott’s, under the suggestive 
title of An Interviewer Interviewed, George Alfred Townsend 
(“Gath ’’) tells this story of his journalistic and literary life: 
“TI commenced at eleven years of age, unconsciously, to be 
a seer and writer for the public. My father wasa clergyman 
in a country town not remote from a large city. In that city 
I one day saw a woman sitting in a market-house with a 
basketful of books with water-color illustrations. Nothing 
had ever affected me so much before, except a painted pic- 
ture I had seen on the side of an omnibus as I came into the 
same city at the age of six. I bought some of the books at 
a penny or two apiece, and a box of water-colors, and began 
to paint drawings which I made from life. In the course of 
three years it seemed to everybody that I was to become an 
artist, for I copied and imitated hundreds of drawings. At 
fourteen I undertook to write a story or romance. At six- 
teen I published both story and poem, or rhyme, in a juvenile 
newspaper. From the time the first piece appeared in print, 
I was captive completely to the writing propensity. Fora 
long time the poetic form, which does a good deal to 
strengthen style and teach etymology, was a favorite with 
me. I had a dread of the daily papers, for the men about 
them seemed to be off-hand, practical, and I have never in 
my life been a worldly person. The blush I had in childhood 
comes readily to my face now. The principal literary effort 
I ever made at school was a poem called The Pleasures of 
Timidity. In fact, I was finding my way into the newspaper 
by a process I knew not of. Assoon as I got there, the 
other reporters thought I must be plagiarizing; and I heard 
the editorial factotum cry out one night, ‘Who is this boy 
who is publishing editorials in the reporters’ column?’ But 
for the great Civil War soon coming on, I might have retired 
from the newspaper in disgust; but the country at that time 
was passing out of its provincial condition, and the uneasi- 
ness in the air was indicative of some great transformation. 
My intention had been to bea literary man. Time has taught 
me that there is no such profession in the United States as 
literature; but indeed the news has always been close behind 
real literature. The Crusaders made Tasso and Cervantes; 
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the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope made Camoens; and 
Dickens would never have become famous had he not been 
a press reporter, who saw with his own eyes another world 
than Scott had seen. I bade adieu to literature when Fort 
Sumter was fired on, and went to the Civil War, seeing 
McClellan pass through Philadelphia on his way to take 
command of, the Army of the Potomac, and seeing his army 
embattled in Virginia. I reported the seven-days battles 
for the New York Herald in July, 1862, but, that concern 
suppressing its correspondents’ names, I got no other assist- 
ance from the work than a Sunday newspaper in New York 
gave me by having me write the events over again, for in 
that day only one of the dailies had a Sunday edition. Dur- 
ing Pope’s campaign I gratified a desire I had entertained 
of visiting Europe, and there I stayed almost two years, and 
had hardly stepped ashore when I began to write, still in the 
line of the war news. If you will look at the Cornhill Maga- 
zine at the close of 1862, you will see my articles there, 
called Campaigning with General Pope, and Richmond and 
Washington During the War. When I came back from Eu- 
rope I went to the army again, and saw Grant and Sheridan 
close out the war; and by this time the government had com- 
pelled the newspapers to print their correspondents’ names, 
and then I had the reputation I should have had in 1862.” 


Despite the pressure for “copy” brought unceasingly upon 
him by Paris editors and publishers, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
“The Belgian Shakespeare,” cannot be made to hurry his 
work. His leading motive of endeavor is the verdict of pos- 
terity; hence he takes ample time for his writing, only com- 
mitting his work to paper when the plot and principal situa- 
tions have been carefully studied out. Notwithstanding his 
early Paris life and affiliations, he shows little of the prevail- 
ing tendencies of modern writing, and prefers the Flemish 
tongue to the French, which he is compelled to assume in 
order to reach the widest circle of readers. Indicating the 
bent of his taste, the authors with whom Maeterlinck is spe- 
cially familiar are Swinburne, Rossetti, Charlotte Bronté, 
Barre, and Bandelaire; and he regards Edgar A. Poe’s Fall of 
the House of Usher as the best short story ever written. He 
is profoundly impressed with Shakespeare, whom he regards 
as a high source of his own literary inspiration. “ Had there 
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not been,” he says, “ one William Shakespeare, there had not 
existed Maurice Maeterlinck.” Maeterlinck is twenty-seven 
years of age, tall of stature, blond hair, and the florid com- 
plexion characteristic of the Belgian type. Born of a good 
bourgeois family of Ghent, he was educated as a lawyer and 
duly admitted to the bar; but his literary aspirations, revealed 
while he was still at college, soon shaped the permanent di- 
rection of his life pursuit. His strong individuality and per- 
sistency of character were indicated from the first. While so 
many contemporaneous Continental writers early forsook their 
early essays of tragedy for the more popular lines of bur- 
lesque and light comedy, Maeterlinck, disregarding the 
critics’ cavils at his first tragedy, followed it by a second and 
more pronounced one, which compelled for itself a favorable 
recognition. He has shown himself to be a valuable voice 
to modern literature, contributing an element of dramatic 
depth and intensity to an epoch of gay and heartless super- 
ficiality. The night and early morning is Maeterlinck’s fa- 
vorite time for composition. He is an enthusiastic lover of 
outdoor sports and pursuits, and his principal recreations 
from literary labor are the care of his apiary and the amuse- 
ments of canoing, skating, and bicycling. 


The New York Sun is authority for the statement that Mr. 
Francis S. Saltus expects to pass the winter in Paris, super- 
vising the publication of a work which must attract wide at- 
tention. “Mr. Saltus for several years devoted himself to that 
brilliant but erratic genius, Francis S. Saltus, Jr., his son, 
who died a year or two ago. Since his death two volumes 
of his poems have been published, and some of his verse has 
been regarded by critics as indicating the possession of some- 
thing akin to genius. His father found among his papers 
twenty-three poems in foreign languages. Whether the 
poetry has the true ring in it, like some of young Saltus’ 
English verses, or is merely felicitous rhyme, will be for 
critics to determine. Mr. Saltus found that it would be im- 
possible to get these poems published in this country, and so 
he began a correspondence with Paris publishers. As a re- 
sult, he has entered into a contract with a Paris house to 
publish twenty-five copies of a book containing twenty-three 
poems written by young Saltus, each one in a different lan- 
guage. The finest quality of paper is to be used, and there 
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is to be a broad marginal space, so that each poem may be 
illustrated by a hand painting executed by some of the best 
Parisian artists. The books will be bound with the finest art 
of the French bookbinders. The entire edition will cost 
$15,000, or about $750 a copy, and it is Mr. Saltus’s inten- 
tion to give a copy to each of the most intimate friends of 
his son, three or four to his own personal friends, and to re- 
tain one for himself. The senior Saltus was devoted to his 
son Francis, and while he is interested and gratified by the 
literary success of his son Edgar, the novelist, he seems to 
have no such demonstrative affection for the living son as he 
always showed for the boy who has gone. Mr. Saltus is 
having a monument sculptured, which is to be erected over 
the misguided young poet’s grave in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery at Tarrytown. The monument will cost some 
$12,000. Meanwhile Mr. Saltus causes the grave every day 
to be banked with fresh flowers.” 


As a writer has recently designated South Africa as “ The 
Country of Olive Schreiner,” “I cannot but think,” says a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, “some account of 
her home may be of interest. The seclusion of a desert plain 
has often been sought for the purposes of meditation and of 
prayer. To-day the great novelist of South Africa finds in 
the heart of the Karoo wilderness the spot best suited for 
the production of works which all critics, whether friendly or 
hostile, pronounce to bear the unmistakable stamp of genius. 
I write from Matjesfontein, the home of Olive Schreiner. 
Matjesfontein is a little railway station one hundred and 
ninety-five miles from Cape Town, and is reached by train in 
about twelve hours. It is situate in the middle of a sandy 
plain in the Karoo, surrounded by mountains. This little 
settlement in the desert consists of the railway station itself, 
to which there are attached very spacious refreshment-rooms. 
About fifty yards behind the station, and running parallel 
with it, there is a row of half a dozen houses, belonging to 
Mr. Logan, who is the proprietor of the refreshment-rooms. 
The occupants of these houses take their meals at the railway 
restaurant, to which they are summoned at stated hours by 
the ringing of a bell. Water to supply the needs of this little 
community is brought from a reservoir some miles distant, 
constructed by the enterprise of Mr. Logan, a sturdy Scotch- 
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man, who has purchased land in the neighborhood to the 
extent of twenty-seven miles, and is well called ‘the laird of 
Matjesfontein.’ In the middle of the row of houses I have 
mentioned is the cotttage in which Miss Schreiner lives, which 
Mr. Logan has dignified by the name of Schreiner House. 
It consists of three rooms—a sitting-room, bedroom, and 
pantry. It has a zinc roof and a veranda in front, which 
is also of zinc and painted white and green after the Dutch 
fashion. On the stoep, or raised walk, under the veranda, 
is Miss Schreiner’s wickerwork Madeira chair, which she 
takes with her on all her voyages. There, too, will usually 
be found, when his mistress is at home, Miss Schreiner’s dog 
Dick—a terrier who has turned peifectly gray from age, and 
to whom Miss Schreiner was at first attracted by his ugliness. 
‘He is too ugly to be stolen,’ she will say; ‘and he has been 
my devoted companion for a length of time.’ On entering 
the little hall a door on the right opens into Miss Schreiner’s 
sitting-room or study. It is a moderate-sized room. Half 
a dozen photographs—some of them of Doré’s paintings— 
adorn the walls, which are dadoed. On the mantelpiece is 
placed a large photograph of Miss Schreiner’s eldest brother. 
The furniture of the room is simple in the extreme. It con- 
sists of a few chairs, a sofa, anda largetable. On this table, 
at which Miss Schreiner writes, at the side facing the win- 
dows, there are an ink-stand, blotter, and paper. There is 
also a little silver cigarette case, Miss Schreiner being ordered 
to smoke a cigarette occasionally as a protection and relief 
from an asthmatic tendency. An oil-lamp is suspended from 
the ceiling. There is no escritoire in the room, nor are there 
any book-shelves. The study is, in fact, simplicity itself, 
and utterly devoid of all literary apparatus and paraphernalia. 
I saw but two books there, both philosophic works. <A door 
from the sitting-room opens intothe bedroom. Miss Schreiner 
rises early, and generally has a couple of hours’ work done 
before the eight o’clock breakfast at the railway restaurant. 
She writes by fits and starts as the mood takesher. At times, 
in the intervals of writing, she walks in the Karoo for ten 
minutes or so, and comes back with her thoughts fresh and 
collected. After luncheon she yields to the custom of the 
place and takes a siesta. For an hour or two before dinner 
a brisk walk or canter—she is a perfect horsewoman—varies 
the monotony of the day. After dinner a game of whist at 
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Mr. Logan’s is at times a prelude to the evening’s work. It 
is under such conditions and in such an environment that 
Miss Schreiner writes. The likeness in the frontispiece of 
Dreams conveys an accurate impression of Miss Schreiner. 
She is, however, rather below than above the medium height. 
Although Miss Schreiner loves the retirement and solitude 
of Matjesfontein, she is by no means a recluse. Her sym- 
pathies are wide and keen, and she is the friend of suffering 
humanity in all its many phases. Her interest in African 
politics has been shown by her recent articles in the Fort- 
nightly, and when in Cape Town she is a constant attendant 
at the parliamentary debates. Unlike most great writers, 
she is brilliant in conversation, and discusses public matters 
with an enthusiastic and intelligent interest.” 


Miss Helen Gray Cone, the author of Oberon and Puck, 
Verses Grave and Gay, and the Ride to the Lady, and Other 
Poems, is petite and brown-eyed. She was graduated at the 
New York City Normal College in 1876, and even at that 
time had given evidence of her poetical gift by the composi- 
tion of the class song which has been adopted as the class 
song of the college. Since that time her years have been 
devoted to literary work for the Atlantic, the Century, Har- 
per’s, St. Nicholas, and other publications. Her contribu- 
tions to periodicals have been varied by other penwork. She 
was a helper in the preparation of the Century Dictionary, 
and, in 1885, she assisted Miss Jeannette L. Gilder in editing 
Pen Portraits of Literary Women. For the past three years 
Miss Cone has filled most acceptably the position of tutor in 
the department of English literature in the Normal College. 


A writer in The Atheneum says that “private letters 
from Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson indicate that he is some- 
what weary of the South Seas. It is two years since he took 
up his abode in Samoa, where he found life most pleasant 
and man most interesting. He is now completely restored to 
health, but through many of his letters to friends can be 
traced the longing for England and the society of his intel- 
lectual fellows. He has worked very hard over his Letters 
from the South Seas, rewriting some of them as many as four 
times; but they have pleased neither himself nor his admirers.” 
In this connection it may be interesting to give Stevenson’s in- 
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spiration to life inthe tropics. It came from his acquaintance 
with Charles Warren Stoddard, now professor of English lit- 
erature in the Catholic University of America, at Washington. 
In the story of The Wrecker—November Scribner’s—Mr. 
Stevenson thus describes the meeting: “ This incident brought 
me in acquaintance with a certain San Francisco character, 
who had something of a name beyond the limits of the city, 
and was known to many lovers of good English. I had dis- 
covered a new slum; a place of precarious, sandy cliffs, deep 
sandy cuttings, solitary, ancient houses, and the butt-ends of 
streets. Ona steep sandhill, in this neighborhood, toppled, 
on the most insecure foundation. a certain row of houses, 
each with a bit of garden. Thither I used to mount bya 
crumbling footpath, and in front of the last of the houses 
would sit down to sketch. The very first day I saw I was 
observed, out of the ground-floor window, by a youngish, 
good-looking fellow, prematurely bald, and with an expres- 
sion both lively and engaging. The second, as we were still 
the only figures in the landscape, it was no more than natural 
that we should nod. The third, he came fairly out from his 
entrenchments, praised my sketch, and with the impromptu 
cordiality of artists carried me into his apartment; where I 
sat presently in the midst of a museum of strange objects— 
paddles and battle-clubs and baskets, rough-hewn stone im- 
ages, ornaments of threaded shell, cocoanut bowls, snowy 
cocoanut plumes—evidences and examples of another earth, 
another climate, another race, and another (if a ruder) cul- 
ture. Nor did these objects lack a fitting commentary in the 
conversation of my new acquaintance. Doubtless you have 
read his book—Idyls of The South Sea. You know already 
how he tramped and starved, and had so fine a profit of liv- 
ing, in his days among the islands; and, meeting him, as I 
did, one artist with another, after months of offices and pic- 
nics, you can imagine with what charm he would speak and 
with what pleasure I would hear. It was in such talks, which 
we were both eager to repeat, that I first heard the names 
—first fell under the spell—of the islands; and it was from 
one of them that I returned (a happy man) with Omoo under 
one arm, and my friend’s own adventures under the other. 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Moonlight Song....Richard Watson Gilder.... Two Worlds 
’Tis twelve o’ the clock. 
The town is still; 
As gray as a rock 
From gable to sill 
Each cottage is standing. 
The narrow street 
(Where the tree-tops meet), 
From the woods to the landing, 
Is black with shadows; 
The roofs are white, 
And white are the meadows; 
The harbor is bright: 
Can this be night ? 


’Tis twelve o’ the clock, 
The town is still; 
As still as a stock 
From harbor to hill. 
The moon’s broad marge 
Has no stars near. 
Far off, how clear 
They shine, how large! 
Something is strange 
In the air, in the light; 
Come forth! Let us range 
In the black, in the white, 
Through the day-like night. 


In the elm-trees all 

No flutter, no twitter; 
From the granite wall 

The small stars glitter. 
A filmy thread 

My forehead brushes; 

A meteor rushes 
From green to red. 
Naught is but the bliss 

Of this dark, of this white, 
Of these stars—of this kiss, 
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O my Love and my Light 
In the day and the night. 


As Rosebuds Will....Carrie Blake Morgan....Ladies’ Home Journal 
The dewdrop loved the rosebud, and the rosebud loved the dew, 
But the frost king, hoary-headed, came between the lovers true; 


Oh, a million jewels brought he to entice the rosebud sweet, 
Ten hundred thousand diamonds, and cast them at her feet. 


The dewdrop’s tender opals paled before such kingly show, 
The rosebud chose the diamonds, as rosebuds will, you know. 


And now ? Oh, well, the sequel can be whispered in a breath— 
She had her hour of splendor, and she paid for it with death. 


E-lim-in-ah-do....Clinton Scollard....Atlantic Monthly 
*Twas in the bazars of the Smyrniotes 

That we heard the lingering call, 

With its mellow, musical, bell-like notes 

And its rhythmic rise and fall. 

It soared o’er the camel-driver’s shout, 
And the bale-bent porter’s angry flout— 
“O—O 
£-lim-in-ah-do !”” 
There were the figs of Omoorloo, . 

Large and luscious and bursting ripe; 
And from a café near there blew 

The tempting scent of the water-pipe; 
But Tireh’s grapes would have hung in vain 
Upon the vines had we heard that strain— 

“O—O 
£-lim-in-ah-do!”” 
Amber, clear as a prisoned ray 

Of the morning sunlight, was forgot; 
Rugs, rich with the hues of dying day, 

From the looms of Persia, lured us not. 
While the motley Smyrna world swept by 
We hung on the sound of the witching cry— 

“O—O 
£E-lim-in-ah-do !” 
Then out of the jostling crowd he came 

With his crook-necked flask and his clink of giass, 
As keen of eye and supple of frame 
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As a Lydian pard we saw him pass— 
Saw him pass, and above the roar 
Caught the lilt of his call once more— 
“O0—O 
E-lim-in-ah-do !” 
Who can measure melody’s power ? 
It sways the soul with the same strange spell 
On lovely lips in a lady’s bower, 
Or those of a vagrant Ishmael. 
And still floats back, with its thrilling bars, 
The strain from the Smyrniote bazars— 
“O0—O 


E-lim-in-ah-do !”’ 


In the Dark....W. E. Henley....National Observer 
When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience— 
Vaulted about 
With the wonder of darkness; 
Wailing and striving 
To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 
Will be good to and cherish you, 
Something you know 
And can rest upon blindly; 

Oh, then a hand 

(Your mother’s, your mother’s!) 
By the fall of its fingers 

All knowledge, all power, to you, 
Out of the dreary 

Discouraging Strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 
Takes you, and lovingly 

Woos you and soothes you 
Back, as you cling to it, 

Back to some comforting 
Corner in Sleep. 


So you wake in your bed, 
Having lived, having loved; 

3ut the shadows are there, 

And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded; 
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And you grope in the Terror 
Above you and under 

For the light, for the warmth, 
The assurance of life; 

But the blasts are ice-born, 
And your heart is nigh burst 
With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
Enormous endeavor: 

Sudden a hand— 

Mother, O Mother!— 

God at his best to you, 

Out of the roaring 
Impossible Silences, 

Falls on and urges you, 
Mightily, tenderly, 

Forth, as you clutch at it, 
Forth to the infinite 

Peace of the Grave. 


The First Snow....Helen Gray Cone....The Ride to the Lady 
The dogwood has its bloom again; 
Each blade of grass out in the lane 
A little scentless bud both bear; 
The shrivelled shrubs from left to right 
Let loose a myriad petals light 
To every breath that stirs the air. 


Still as in June its briers beneath, 
The meadow brook shows its white teeth. 
Remembering June, the wild rose-bush 
Holds still a berry here and there, 
Setting the blackened twigs aflare 
With scarlet in the frosty bush. 


Long are the hours from dusk to dawn: 
From dawn to dusk—ah, too soon gone! 
Lo, when the brief day sinks to rest, 
Then bough by bough, like bone by bone, 
The naked trees stand out alone 
Against the keen gold of the West! 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





A Plea for Inconstancy.... The Prosaic Faithful....National Observer 

Constancy has ever received an improper meed of praise 
at the hands of the moralists. At the best it is a dull virtue, 
of no special allurements for the young and beautiful, meeter 
for dusty age, and no doubt a comfort in the grave. It 
would be easy to tell the advantages of this respectable qual- 
ity, which lie, in truth, upon the surface and make a pretty 
show at first sight; but its adherent failings are even more 
eminently visible upon deeper consideration. Constancy is 
the fruit of a social convenience, the heirloom from a time 
when solid comforts went for more than an exact delight in 
the offerings of Nature. The ambition of the barbarians 
that once we were was to live in perfect ease, with as few 
distractions from the engrossing appetites as possible, and 
with as small a spiritual reflection as might be. Constancy 
was to these the happiest expedient, being in a manner a 
moral assurance that in regard to one concern of life at least 
they were to be at no trouble or expense. But though the 
invention of the virtue was felicitous in the extreme, its tradi- 
tion to our days is not wholly as welcome. Constancy, to 
speak plainly, is a most stagnant virtue, and one that should 
reflect little credit upon its exhibitor. It is one that is 
achieved with ridiculous ease, consumes little time, and oc- 
cupies few faculties. It makes no call upon the intellect 
nor upon the soul; it is neither discreet nor voluntary, but 
is in the main a blind, mute instinct as mechanical and un- 
inspiring as the tenacious grip of a lobster or the unreasoning 
attachment of a limpet. Two such primordial creatures duly 
juxtaposed will grow together as a matter of course, lacking 
the natural impetus to wander from each other. The horizon 
of the constant is limited, their environment has narrow 
bounds; they themselves are sparingly percipient and mas- 
sively lethargic. So that it would seem that those who culti- 
vate this false virtue affect the distinctive quality of an in- 
ferior organization. Constancy is the cheap possession of 
the mediocre. It is followed by its adherents as naturally 
as the mule-will chase the carrots dangling in his blinkers, 
or the tame horse follow after his own nose. It needs no 
incentive to pursue, no more than does a wheel to run down 
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an incline or a dog to go baying at the noises in the air. It 
is the inherited habit of the dull and docile to be faithful; 
and to break through this habit is no more possible than for 
a machine to havea mind of itsown. It is nothing to the credit 
of the train that, once set a-steaming, it sticks to the ap- 
pointed lines; but should it take to leaping the hedges, there 
were some original spirit here. Constancy is the obvious, 
the commonplace, the mechanical, the necessary, if you will 
(for it is doubtless indispensable to the work of the world) ; 
but it is singularly unhandsome and unromantic. Constancy 
is the sepulture of admiration, and has, indeed, an ugly look 
of death itself; while inconstancy, on the other hand, is 
always alert and vital. To take the surest pleasure in the 
world’s many lovely possessions we must have inconstant 
hearts, which shall find rest nor stop in no one thing, but 
keep perpetually astir. A protracted dévotion to a single 
object is a reckless extravagance of time and soul; and there 
is no more dismal fate than thus to fall into an infatuated 
absorption and become heedless of other infinite joys. The 
plight of one who had put such a wall to his affections were 
deplorable, for he would be no partner with Time in the 
eternal changes. Constancy, it may be, runs deep and strong, 
but it runs also narrow; whereas inconstancy gads in a broad 
stream, indifferently ecstatic. Its bed is here to-day and 
there to-morrow, and the day after somewhere else; none 
can foretell its eccentric courses, for there is but one thing 
certain—that it will flow through the best and choicest pas- 
tures. Inconstancy is the dilettante, constancy the poor pro- 
fessional content with the humdrum round. The one is a 
brave rogue, the other but a sober-coated citizen. Life full 
of faithfulness were too puritan, too dogmatic, too gray and 
reputable; its little infidelities give to it a dainty color and 
a jaunty air. The constant soul answers but to one strain 
and is insensible of foreign melodies; the inconstant has an 
ear for the newest and rarest music. The one is a connois- 
seur, the otheran ignoramus. The world lies open to incon- 
stancy; constancy keeps the gate locked upon itself, and in 
its moments of self-distrust is minded to lose the key and 
thank God fora good deed. Should it be tempted for an 
instant out of its melancholy fidelity, it will withdraw from 
the beguiler precipitately and go to grass again in all hu- 
mility and penitence. But it is possible to excuse the incon- 
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stant on somewhat more material grounds. They live in 
accordance with the laws of natural change as with the regu- 
lations of their own being. It were an affront to one’s per- 
sonal design to pick but one of several attractions. Nature, 

a worthy-exemplar and pattern, is immutably fickle, and be 
assured it is against her wish and precept if we alone are still 

and changeless. She has an elegant dislike to monotony, 

and spends herself in dodging it; and she has informed us 
with the same shifting tastes. We weary of a dress, we 
weary of a certain fare, of a scene, of a company; and why 
should it be for a reproach that we weary also of passion ? 
It is only an absurd tradition that discriminates between these 
different pleasures. And, in a word, to be done with logic, 

those who obey their own fancies in this matter, and not an 
austere ordinance, will find their plainest justification in the 
issues of their conduct. Inconstancy, be it known now and 
for all time, is the one superior of death. Our deepest pains 
come of long fellowship and plethoric association; these will- 
the inconstant avoid. We do not mourn the unknown nor 
the indifferently acquainted; so too a passing admiration 
will entail merely a passing regret. Some are crushed to the 
earth by loss as by an intolerable burden; these are the pro- 
saic faithful; and this is their reward; they go down into 
the dust of their own sorrow. But the inconstant may endure 
many such trials without discomfiture; having paid their re- 
spects to the past, they have still the future. They take off 
their hats to trouble, but are on more intimate terms with 
happiness. Day by day they come freshly to their pleasure, 

as the bee to its work, under no obligation to attend one 
flower rather than another, with no regret for the last if the 
next will serve as well, and with no silly vows of permanent 
devotion. Life is most insecure; Love also should be. 


Life’s Perilous Years....M. M. G. Dana..,.The Independent 

It is a common impression that most of life’s moral dan- 
gers lie in its comparatively early years. So it is the young 
man who receives the most attention from the pulpit, and to 
him are most of its cautionary addresses and homilies di- 
rected. If we had actuaries to calculate the moral risks of 
life, this emphasis would be shown to be largely misplaced. 
In the physical domain all the risks besetting existence in 
this world have been most carefully computed. The tables 
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of insurance companies show with scientific accuracy the 
chances of life at all ages and amid every variety of exposure. 
These, as we all know, are greatly in favor of youth, and for 
that reason rates of insurance increase with age. But in the 
moral sphere we have no such data; and it is not true that 
with augmenting years comes necessarily immunity from 
lapses and breakdowns in character which have often of late 
been so disastrous and unexpected. Our theory as to the 
fixity of character has tended to the concentration of atten- 
tion upon the second and third decades of life. We have 
come to feel that, once past this period, the subject is com- 
paratively safe. Through college, married, settled in a 
home—such a one, it is currently believed, is beyond the 
dangerous passes and periods of this life. It is the grave 
error lurking in this belief which leaves the man of forty and 
upward uncared for—indeed, seldom thought of with any 
solicitude. Undoubtedly there is danger enough for youth, 
and its environing perils are many and serious; but there are 
danger-places farther on in life’s journey. Every careful 
survey of history, as well as the thoughtful observation of 
the careers of those about us, will confirm the truth that 
character-lapses are common in middle life. It was Solo- 
mon’s later years that disappointed the promise of his young 
manhood. Even if Tiberius and Domitian had died after the 
first few years of their public life, they would have léft be- 
hind them an entirely different name and record. It was in 
their later years that they developed into the monsters of 
cruelty and lust which history represents them. The same 
is claimed to be true in the case of Henry the Eighth of 
England. Up to thirty years of age he was deservedly popu- 
lar, and had not fallen into those excesses for which after- 
ward he became so conspicuous. Students of Shakespeare 
aver that his villains are seldom of youthful age. Macbeth 
and his wife were no younglings, and the detestable Iago 
was in middle life. “Is not the showing of society the same 
in these times? Reckon up the domestic tragedies, the busi- 
ness defalcations, the breaches of trust carrying loss and 
suffering to the innocent and unwary! Have they not mainly 
been among persons who have passed the period of adoles- 
cence and youthful immaturity? It was when it was sup- 
posed character was fixed, and habits of virtue and rectitude 
had been formed, that these moral breakdowns occurred. The 
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papers are filled with the crimes, not of young men, but of 
those who have passed the fourth decade, who held prom- 
inent social and commercial positions. These happenings 
are grave and frequent enough to warrant the feeling that 
life’s dangerous years lie beyond the period where they have 
usually been by preacher and moralist placed. Some of our 
great novelists impressively bring out the same fact in the 
moral changes that come to their characters after they have 
with untarnished honor passed through the years of early 
life. Youth has many safeguards that later years are bereft 
of; and it is to the patronage of those well along in life that 
not a few of the institutional vices of the present owe princi- 
pally their support. No one can reason, Because I am no 
longer young, therefore I am safe; for too numerous are the 
instances that prove that character reaches with the passage 
of years no such moral fixedness as will preclude temptation 
and ruin. These facts are of value only as they turn atten- 
tion to their causes. It is when we appreciate the latter that 
the ministers’ repertory will be enlarged; and sermons to 
young men, because supposed to be specially in danger, will 
be supplemented by those addressed to men in middle life, 
who are equally in an environment of peril. First among 
these causes of character-lapses might be named the loss of 
youthful ideals and enthusiasms. Disallusions come with 
augmenting years. The heroes of early days are discovered 
to be faulty, losing in consequence their quondam power. 
Life’s limitations grow more apparent; and the spirit, tinged 
with disappointment, grows faithless and cynical. Then it 
is that men of once noble purpose and undoubted character 
falter and fall. They succumb to sudden temptation; or, 
becoming envious and bitter, throw to the winds the scruples 
of earlier days. Speculators, gourmands, libertines, are the 
products of the loss of those inspiring enthusiasms which are 
the glory of youth. Yet another cause of the perils of middle 
life is that it is the period of the worst forms of doubt and 
of that despair which the loss of faith induces. “ What is 
left to us,” said one at a civic banquet, “but the pleasures 
of the table ?”” Men come to see the interior of many a fair 
profession—they grow suspicious. They become weary of 
fighting for truth and virtue; their creed formulates itself in 
the sad words, “It doesn’t pay to be honest or virtuous or 
morally in earnest.” When conduct grows lax, that fine 
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sense of honor, which is characteristic of the noblest hearted, 
is lost, and the deterioration or sudden lapse into open sin or 
crime occurs. Restraints which once were heeded had been 
abandoned, and so moral turpitude was sure to follow. 


The Genius of Appreciation.... Unconscious Influence....The Christian Union 

“There are men and women who have a genius for drawing 
the very best out of all their associates. A sensitive nature 
feels unconsciously the personal atmosphere of another, and 
the cynic or a satirist shuts up such a nature as completely 
as the cold or the night closes a sensitive flower. In the 
presence of a cynic or a satirist a sensitive person is dumb 
and helpless. Ina genial and appreciative atmosphere, how- 
ever, such a nature opens as freely as the flower that was 
closed opens at the touch of the sun. There can be no hap- 
pier function in life than to so act upon people that they 
think their best, speak their best, and do their best, as there 
can be nothing more unfortunate than to silence, paralyze, 
and discourage others. This faculty of evoking the best in 
another is in its way as rare a kind of genius as the genius of 
expression. It has happened more than once in the history 
of art that a turbulent, eager, and dumb spirit, struggling 
with itself, has suddenly become clarified and found expres- 
sion through the hope, faith, and love of one of these appre- 
Ciative natures; and so appreciation has become the mother 
of creation. To possess this quality of appreciation one 
must have a certain purity and elevation of nature. It is 
impossible to awaken the ideal in others unless we first pos- 
sess it in ourselves; impossible to make others believe in the 
best and highest things unless we ourselves believe in those 
things. Unconscious influence is, after all, the greatest and 
most subtle form of expression. To inspire others when we 
are not conscious of it, by the mere expression of ourselves, 
has an element of the divine in it. It is the overflow of a 
high nature, which, by its mere contact with lesser natures, 
inspires, builds, and enlarges. Nothing was more beauti- 
ful in Mr. Emerson’s character than the respect which he paid 
to every human being. It seemed as if he always expected 
to receive from every one he met some new message of life, 
something which should lay him under perpetual obligation. 
He treated every one not only with courtesy, but with the 
profound respect which one would accord to the messengers 
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of a king. It was very inspiring to others, this sort of at- 
tention; but it was pre-eminently beautiful in the man himself, 
and was the lasting evidence to the nobility of his soul. 











The Old Physic and the New....Dr. B. W. Richardson....The Asclepiad 

In his method of treating the sick the practitioner of the 
old school had a lively sense of the value of medicines and 
of remedial substances generally. He cared little or nothing 
about hygiene. He let his nurses draw down the blinds of 
the windows in the sick-room, and make it a dark and dirty 
dungeon, without the slightest compunction. He had no 
love for open windows; and, unless the weather were very 
cold, he never troubled about the fire or the external tem- 
perature, but he enforced freedom from noise, and secured 
mental repose by directing the streets below to be covered 
with straw. He ordered low diet in acute cases; and, asa 
rule, he knocked off stimulants so rigorously that his permis- 
sion to administer a glass of wine or beer was looked upon 
by the joyful family as a first and certain sign of recovery: a 
practice out of which Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, made fine satire. 
He never for a moment forgot his potent remedies. The 
lancet, the cupping-glass, the leech, the calomel pill and 
black draught, the effervescing mixture to be taken every 
three or four hours, the sleeping draught, the cooling lotion 
to be applied to the head, the blister and the blister oint- 
ment, followed by the “tonic” day after day “ during conva- 
lescence ’’—these were almost inseparable from his routine. 
We had our medicine boy, who took out the physic in a 
basket with two lids opening from the centre. One half 
would take about “six lots,”” and one small boy would deliver 
both halves—a good load—in one round, while in busy times 
we would press the postman into our service to relieve the 
boy or boys. Say what we may of him now, the doctor of 
the old school was right loyal to his remedies. He had at 
his command fearful means, and he stuck to them. They 
were not many nor much varied; but such as they were, there 
was no mistake about them. Tartar emetic in sixth-of-a- 
grain dose until it was “tolerated”; mercury until it “ touched 
the gums”; half an ounce or even an ounce of Epsom salts; 
effervescing tartrate of potash or soda mixture ad Uibitum; 
bark up to cinchonism; and occasionally a bolus! But the 
great remedy was blood-letting; every man carried a lancet; 
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and a tortoise-shell lancet-case holding two bright blades 
was considered the most befitting present for a youth about 
to be articled. Mine I keep still as a souvenir. It wasa 
joke to direct a youth to learn to practise venesection on 
what were called “the veins of a cabbage-leaf”; and some, 
thinking it proper advice, did, in their innocence, begin in 
that style. The lancet, in frequent use, was supplemented 
by the leech and the cupping-glass. It may seem incredible, 
but it is the fact, that I knew of one practice in which the 
leech bill alone reached the sum of #150 a year. I also 
knew a practice in which a man who had learned to apply 
leeches skilfully was attached to the firm as the regular 
“leech-man.” He—dear old fellow—was too good and de- 
voted to his work ever to be forgotten; he could make leeches 
bite when no one else could, “they loved him so”; he was 
known to fame the country round, and many a countryman 
was ready to swear that he owed his life to “Old Josh” the 
“leech man.” There is no wonder that, in the treatment of 
acute disease, medicine was not eminently successful in the 
old days. ‘The wonder is rather that patients recovered so 
well as they did. Dr. Robert Willis told me that the famous 
Dr. Gregory, when piling on the “heroic treatment,” would 
say to his students, “ Don’t be alarmed, gentlemen; it takes 
a great deal to killa man.” Gregory was right, and if some 
were not really killed it was more by good luck than good 
management. It was not successful treatment, as all who 
have lived to compare it with our reformed treatment admit. 
It was bad at the time, for it left many bad after-effects, 
and it was far worse than no treatment at all of a medicinal 
kind: a fact the discovery of which every honest observer 
must in justice accord to the schismatic school of homeo- 
pathy. The contrast between new and old physic in matter 
of practice is striking. Our fathers followed Galen in the 
view that every practitioner ought to hold all his remedies 
in his own hand and dispense them himself; the chemist and 
druggist was the demon. Now it is considered too common- 
place for the doctor to dispense his own remedies; and when 
he does so, it is as a sort of favor or necessity—something 
thrown in, to form, incidentally or not at all, an addition to 
the fees for attendance. The pharmaceutist pushes his trade 
industriously to meet our wants, and our wants are many. 
He grows bolder; he invents for us in advance of our needs. 
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He floods our breakfast-tables with his nostrums, advices, 
and temptations. He is a professor of materia medica, pharma- 
cology, hygienics, diet, and regimen, all rolledinto one. He 
has a new remedy for every day in the year, with two for 
holy days, so that any remedy that lives for a year has a 
long life. The result is that a large section of practitioners 
is flying after everything, trying everything, and holding fast 
by nothing; while another smaller section is giving up every- 
thing, or, in state of greatest activity, is playing placebo, with 
considerable luck in the play, to their own astonishment. 
For several years past specialism has taken such hold on the 
public mind that perforce the universalists have been almost 
driven to haul down their colors. Some particular persons 
seem to have as many specialists as they have organs. I 
know a lady who boasts of her eye doctor, ear doctor, chest 
doctor, heart doctor, brain doctor, and nose doctor, as well 
as what she calls her “general prac.”’; and of all of them 
she speaks as if they were men of different professions, just 
as she might speak of her watchmaker, her bellows-maker, 
or her undertaker. Some of these particularly acute persons 
run specialism finer still: One of them carries a “ hussif list” 
of doctors, in which she has written out for her friends, as 
well as for herself and family, what every man “is clever 
for’”’ down to a nicety. I gota look at the list, and found 
my good friend Dr. A booked as “very clever for the upper 
part of the apex of the right lung” and Dr. B for the “lower 
part of the upper intestine and the neck of the gall bladder.” 
In the past the general practitioner took his patient to the 
great man, held a dona-fide téte-a-téte with the most studied 
ceremony, and all was over. With less ceremony the same 
may take place still; but in this day patients, without a word 
to their regular attendants, rush to the consultant, or, as 
they say, in the flattery of their words, to the “fountain- 
head” direct, and the fountain-head will now receive them 
—it is as awful as it is true—alone. Sometimes a patient 
will go round to five or six fountain-heads on the same morn- 
ing, without telling any one of them that he has already 
gambolled under another, and, having got home with a pre- 
scription from each of the heads, will be guided by the opin- 
ion of his regular adviser, the chemist and druggist round the 
corner, as to the prescription most likely to do him good. 
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MY FRIEND VESPA* 





I was very much disgusted at the present state of affairs. 
Three days had elapsed, and I did not know what sort of 
a human being my secretary was. I might as well dictate 
into a speaking-tube. A phonograph would be better; for 
although it might seem ridiculous to sit in my room and talk 
aloud to no one, what was I doing now? That nun was the 
same asnoone. The absurdity of dictating to a mystery in 
a barrow bonnet, I would have no more of it. 

I do not consider myself an ill-tempered person, and my 
grandmother asserts that I have a very good temper indeed; 
but I must admit that on Monday morning I left a little 
cross, and when Sister Sarah and the nun entered my ante- 
chamber I bade them a very cold good-morning, and allowed 
the former to go without attempting any conversation what- 
ever. The nun having arrived, I would not send her away; 
but when the sub-mother came at noon, I intended to inform 
her that I did not any longer desire the services of the writ- 
ing sister, and if she wished to’ know why I should tell her 
plainly. I would not say that I would as soon dictate to an 
inanimate tree-stump, but I would express that idea in as 
courteous terms as possible. 

For fifteen minutes I let the nun sit and wait. If her prin- 
ciples forbade idleness, I was glad to have a crack at her 
principles. Then I began to dictate steadily and severely. 
I found that the dismissal from my mind of all conjectures 
regarding the personality of my secretary was of great service 
and I was able to compose much faster than she could write. 

It was about half-past ten, I think, and the morning was 
warm and pleasant, when there gently sailed into the secre- 
tary’s room, through the open window, a wasp. I saw him 
come in, and I do not think I ever beheld a more agreeable 
or benignant insect. His large eyes were filled with the light 
of a fatherly graciousness. His semi-detached body seemed 





* From ‘‘ The House of Martha.” By Frank R. Stockton. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Vanderley, a young man of independent fortune, returned 
from abroad, finds it expedient to employ an amanuensis to help him in the 
writing of an account of his travels. After two or three comical failures, he 
obtains a copyist from a neighboring semi-religious institution known as 
‘The House of Martha,” on the condition that a grating be put between 
Vanderley’s study and an adjoining room occupied by the amanuensis, 
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to quiver with a helpful impulse, and his long hind legs hung 
down beneath him as though they were outstretched to assist, 
befriend, or succor. With wings waving blessings and a buzz 
of cheery greeting, he sailed around the room, now dipping 
here, now there, and then circling higher, tapping the ceiling 
with his genial back. 

The moment the nun saw the wasp, a most decided thrill 
ran down the back of her shawl. Then it pervaded her bon- 
net, and finally the whole of her. As the beneficent insect 
sailed down near the table, she abruptly sprang to her feet 
and pushed back her chair. I advanced to the grating, but 
what could Ido? Seeing me there, and doubtless with the 
desire immediately to assure me of his kindly intentions, my 
friend Vespa made a swoop at the front of the nun’s bonnet. 

With an undisguised ejaculation, and beating wildly at the 
insect with her hands, the nun bounded to one side and turned 
her face fullupon me. Istood astounded. I forgot the wasp. 

I totally lost sight of the fact that a young woman was in 
danger of being badly stung. I thought of nothing but that 
she was a young woman, and_a most astonishingly pretty one. 

The state of terror opened wide her lovely blue eyes, half 
crimsoned her clear white skin, and threw her rosy lips and 
sparkling teeth into the most enchanting combinations. 

“Make it go away!” she cried, throwing up one arm, and 
thereby pushing back her gray bonnet, and exhibiting some 
of the gloss of her light-brown hair. “Can’t you kill it?” 

Most gladiy would I have rushed in, and shed with my 
own hands the blood of my friend Vespa, for the sake of 
this most charming young woman, suddenly transformed 
from a barrow-bonneted principle. But I was powerless. I 
could not break through the grating; the other door of the 
secretary’s room was locked. 

“Don’t strike at it,” I said; “remain as motionless as you 
can, then perhaps it will fly away. Striking at a wasp only 
enrages it.” 

“T can’t stay quiet,” she cried; “nobody could!” and she 
sprang behind the table, making at the same time another 
slap at the buzzing insect. 

“You will surely be stung,” I said, “if you act in that way. 
If you will slap at the wasp, don’t use your hand; take some- 
thing with which you can kill it.” 

“What can I take?” she exclaimed, running round the 
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table, and stopping close to the grating. “Give me some- 
thing.” I hurriedly glanced around my study. I saw noth- 
ing that would answer for a weapon but a whisk broom, 
which I seized, and endeavored to thrust through the grating. 

“Oh!” she cried, as the wasp made a desperate dive close 
to her face, “give me that, quick!”’ and she stretched out 
her hand to me. 

“T cannot,” I replied; “Ican’t pushit through. It won’t 
go through. Take your bonnet.” 

At this, my nun seized her bonnet by a sort of floating 
hood which hung around the bottom of it and jerked it from 
her head, bringing with it certain flaps and ligatures and 
combs, which, being thus roughly removed, allowed a mass 
of wavy hair to fall about her shoulders. 

Waving her bonnet in her hand, like a slung-shot, she 
sprang back and waited for the wasp. When the buzzing 
creature came near enough, she made a desperate crack at 
him, missing him; she struck again and again, now high, 
now low; she dashed from side to side of the room, and with 
one of her mad sweeps she scattered a dozen pages of manu- 
script upon the floor. 

The view of this combat was enrapturing to me; the face 
of my nun, now lighted by a passionate determination to kill 
that wasp, was a delight to my eyes. If I could have as- 
sured myself that the wasp would not sting her, I would have 
helped him to prolong the battle indefinitely. But my nun 
was animated by very different emotions. She was bound to 
be avenged upon the wasp, and avenged she was. Almost 
springing into the air, she made a grand stroke at him, as he 
receded from her, hit him, and dashed him against the wall. 
He fell to the floor, momentarily disabled, but flapping and 
buzzing. ‘Then down she stooped, and with three great 
whacks with her bonnet she finished the battle. 

“Now,” she said, throwing her bonnet upon the table, “I 
will close that window;” and she walked across the room, 
her blue eyes sparkling, her face glowing from her violent 
exercise and her rich brown hair hanging in long waves 
upon her shoulders. 

“Don’t do that,” I said; “it will make your room too 
warm. ‘There is a netting screen in the corner there. If 
you put that under the sash, it will keep out all insects. I 
wish I could do it for you.” 
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She took the frame and fitted it under the sash. 

“T am sorry I did not know that before,” she said, as she 
returned to her table; “this is a very bad piece of business.” 

I begged her to excuse me for not having informed her of 
the screen, but did not say I was sorry for what had occurred. 

I merely expressed my gratification that she had not been 
stung. Her chair had been pushed away from the table, its 
back against the wall, opposite to me. She seated herself 
upon it, gently panting. She looked from side to side at 
the sheets of manuscript scattered upon the floor. 

“T will pick them up presently and go to work, but I must 
rest a minute.” She did not now seem to consider that it 
was of the slightest consequence whether I saw her face or not. 

“ Never mind the papers,” I said; “leave them there; they 
can be picked up any time.” 

“T wish that were the worst of it.” And as she spoke she 
raised her eyes toward me, and the least ttle bit of a smile 
came upon her lips, as if, though troubled, she could not 
help feeling the comical absurdity of the situation. 

“Tt is simply dreadful,” she continued. “I don’t believe 
such a thing ever before happened to a sister.” 

“There is nothing dreadful about it,” said I; “and do you 
mean to say that the sisters of the House of Martha, who go 
out to nurse, and do all sorts of good deeds, never speak to 
the people they are befriending, nor allow them to look upon 
their faces?” 

“Of course,” said she, “you have to talk to sick people; 
otherwise how could you know what they need? But this is 
a different case.” And she began to gather up her hair and 
twist it at the back of her head. 

“T do not understand,” I remarked; “ why is it different?” 

“Tt is as different as it can be,” said she, picking up her 
comb from the floor and thrusting it through her hastily 
twisted knot of hair. “I should not have come here at all if 
your grandmother had not positively asserted that there 
would be nothing for me to do but to listen and to write. 
And Mother Anastasia and Sister Sarah both of them espe- 
cially instructed me that I was not to speak to you nor to 
look at you, but simply to sit at the table and work for the 
good of the cause. ‘That was all I had to do; and I am sure 
I obeyed just as strictly as anybody could. And now I am 
sure I don’t know what I ought to do.” 
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“Do?” Lasked. “There is nothing to do except to begin 
writing where you left off. The wasp is dead.” 

“TI wish it had never been born,” she said. “I have no 
doubt that the whole affair should come to an end now, and 
that I ought to go home; but I can’t do that until Sister 
Sarah comes to unlock the door, and so I suppose we had 
better go to work.” 

“We!” I would not have dared to use that word, but it 
fell from her lips in the easiest and most conventional man- 
ner possible. It was delightful to hear it. I never knew 
before what a pleasant sound the word had. She now set 
herself to work to gather up the papers and, having arranged 
them in their proper order, she took up her bonnet. 

“Do you have to wear that ?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” she answered, clapping it on and pulling it 
well forward. 

“T should think it would be very hot and uncomfortable.” 

“Tt is,” she admitted curtly. And, seating herself at the 
table, she took up her pen. 

I now perceived that if I knew what was good for myself 
I would cease from speaking on ordinary topics, and go on 
with my dictation. ‘This I did, giving out my sentences as 
rapidly as possible, although I must admit I took no interest 
whatever in what I was saying, nor do I believe that my 
secretary was interested in the subject-matter of my work. 
She wrote rapidly, and appeared excited and annoyed. We 
worked steadily for some twenty minutes, when suddenly she 
stopped and laid down her pen. 

“ Of course it isn’t right to speak,” she said, turning in her 
chair and speaking to me face to face, as one human being 
to another; “but as I have said so much already, I don’t 
suppose a little more will make matters worse and I must 
ask somebody’s help in making up my mind what I ought to 
do. I suspect I have made all sorts of mistakes in this writ- 
ing, but I could not keep my thoughts on my work. I have 
been trying my best to decide how I ought to act, but I can- 
not make up my mind.” 

“T shall be delighted to help you, if I can,” I ventured. 
“What’s the point that you cannot decide ?” 

“It is just this,” she replied, fixing her blue eyes upon me 
with earnest frankness: “am I to tell the sisters what has 
happened or not? If I tell them, I know exactly what will 
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be the result: I shall come here no more, and I shall have 
to take Sister Hannah’s place at the Measles Refuge. There’s 
nothing in this world that I hate like measles. I’ve had 
them, but that doesn’t make the slightest difference. Sister 
Hannah has asked to be relieved, and I know she wants this 
place dreadfully.” 

“She cannot come here!” I exclaimed. “I don’t believe 
I ever had the measles, and I will not have them.” 

“She is a stenographer,” said she, “and she will most cer- 
tainly be ordered to take my place if I make known what I 
have done to-day.” 

“Supposing you were sure that you were not obliged to go 
to the Measles Refuge,” I asked, “should you still regret 
giving up this position ?” 

“Of course I should,” she answered promptly. “I must 
work at something, or I cannot stay in the House of Martha; 
and there is no work which I like so well as this. It inter- 
ests me extremely.” 

“Now hear me,” said I, speaking perhaps a little too 
earnestly, “and I do not believe any one could give you 
better advice than I am going to give you. What has oc- 
curred this morning was strictly and absolutely an accident. 
A wasp came in at the window and tried to sting you; and 
there is no woman in the world, be she a sister or not, who 
could sit still and let a wasp sting her.” 

“No,” she interrupted, “I don’t believe Mother Anastasia 
could do it.” 

“And what followed,” I continued, “was perfectly natu- 
ral. You were obliged to defend yourself, and in so doing 
you were obliged to act just as any other woman would act.” 

“That’s the way the matter appeared to me,” said she; 
“but the question would arise, if it were all right, why should 
I hesitate to tell the sisters ?” 

“ Hesitate!”’ I exclaimed. ‘ You should not even think of 
such a thing. No matter what the sisters really thought 
about it, I am sure they would not let you come here any 
more, and you would be sent to the measles institution, and 
thus be punished for the attempted wickedness of a wasp.” 

“But there is the other side of the matter,” said she: 
“would it not be wicked in me not to tell them ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. “ You do not repeat to the sisters 
all that I tell you to write?” 
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“ Of course not,” she interrupted. 

“ And you do not consider it your duty to relate every detail 
of the business in which- you are employed ?” 

“No,” she said. “They ask mc some things, and some 
things I have mentioned such as not having a gold pen.” 

“Very good,” said I. “You should consider that defend- 
ing yourself against wasps is just as much your business here 
as anything else. If you are stung, it is plain you can’t write, 
and the interests of your employer and of the House of 
Martha must suffer.” 

“Yes,” she assented, with the steady gaze of her blue eyes. 

“Now your duty is clear,” I went on. “If the sisters ask 
you if a wasp flew into your room and tried to sting you, and 
you had to jump around and kill it, and speak, before you 
could go on with your work, why, of course, you must tell 
them; but if they don’t ask you, don’t tell them. It may 
seem ridiculous to you,” I continued hurriedly, “to suppose 
that they would ask such a question, but I put it in this way 
to show you the principle of the thing.” 

She withdrew her eyes from my face, and fixed them upon 
the floor. 

“The truth of the matter is,” she said presently, “that I 
haven’t done anything wrong; at least I didn’t intend to. 
I might have crouched down in the corner, with my face to 
the wall, and have covered my head and hands with my 
shawl, but I should have been obliged to stay there until 
Sister Sarah came, and I should have been smothered to 
death; and besides, I didn’t think of it; so what I did do 
was the only thing I could do, and I do not think I ought 
to be punished for it.” 

“Now it is settled,” I said. “Your duty is to work here 
for the benefit of your sisterhood, and you should not allow 


a wasp or an insect to interfere with it.” 

She looked at me, and smiled a little abstractedly. Then 
she turned to the table. 

“T will go on with my work,” she said, “and I will not 
say anything to the sisters until I have given the matter most 
earnest and careful consideration. I can do that a great 


’ 


deal better at home than I can here.’ 

It was very well that she stopped talking and applied her- 
self to her work, for ten minutes afterward Sister Sarah un- 
locked the door and came in to take her away. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 


This is The End....The London Hawk 
No more my hand must touch your hand; 
Apart heneforth we two must stand. 
Your eyes no more my eyes may seek, 
My name no more may flush your cheek; 
This is the end—you understand! 
Renounce the fairy tale you planned! 
We must be friends polite and bland, 
Who e’en love’s sacred name may speak 
No more! 
Because—our love is contraband, 
Ghosts bar my way to fairyland, 
I cannot pass them—lI am weak. 
Oh, leave me, leave me, do not speak! 
But, going, look once kindly, and 
No more! 


Love’s Vision....J. S. Easby-Smith....The Times-Democrat 
I had lingered in the garden many hours; 
While the mellow moon was beaming 
And the fireflics were gleaming, 
And the drowsy bees were dreaming of the flowers. 


Sudden stood before me there a form divine; 
Flowers wooed her with caresses, 
Moonbeams tarried ’mid her tresses, 

While a dainty hand she presses into mine. 


And I looked into her large, love-laden eyes; 
Never woman’s eyes were truer: 
For those eyes alone I’d woo her. 

They were wondrous bright, and bluer than the skies. 


Blushes, softer than the pearl-pink of the shell, 
On her cheek life’s thrill attested; 
While her throat and forehead rested, 
Whiter than the foam on crested ocean swell. 


Rich as ruddy coral were her dewy lips— 
How inviting to a lover! 
Know you if a bee discover 

Honey how she loves to hover ere she sips ? 
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So I stood and gazed, enchanted at the sight: 
Gazed, nor yet my eyes were sated; 
Longed to speak, yet hesitated, 

Felt that I had met my fated one that night; 


Then grew bold to steal the nectar from those lips 
In a kiss—but sudden started! 
From those eyes the flash that darted 


To my vision had imparted an eclipse. 
* * * * * 


Still that vision flits before me now and then, 
Like a hope that ne’er forsakes me; 
And its memory ever takes me 
Back to that sweet night and makes me dream again. 


Resignation....George Horton....Chicago Herald 
From the Swedish of Vitalis. 
Why should I not meet Grief in joyous fashion ? 
It is God’s angel, and should welcome be. 
Why should I doubt my Father’s kind compassion 
Because he sends stern messengers to me ? 


Like timid bird beneath its mother’s pinions, 
Close to his breast I creep in hiding sweet; 

And though Death seek me with a thousand minions 
My faith itself is victory complete. 


Like some mild pigeon winging from its sender, 
My prayer has pierced the starry realms above; 

And flitting whitely through his perfect splendor, 
It takes this message to his heart of love. 


I yield my will to Thee. Do not disdain it. 
Thou, whose eyes into my heart can see; 

Lo, lovingly I seize the cup and drain it, 
Just as in love thou reachest it to me! 


Questioned....C. Marion Manville....Boston Globe 
If there is a doubt in your heart to-day 
That stretches its shadow across to me, 
If you cannot look in my eyes and say, 
“My trust is perfect and full and free,” 
For the sake of a day that would work us woe, 
I pray you pity and tell me so. 


When you look in my eyes and kiss my face, 
And hold me close to your throbbing heart, 
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Is there ever in it a hint.or place 

That telis you we could in the future part ? 
Does a doubt, as faint as an undrawn breath, 
Suggest a parting that was not Death ? 


Dear love, search deep in your heart, I pray, 
That its dimmest corner shall come to light; 
Then look me straight in the eyes and say 
The truth, as the truth seems just and right: 
If your love can change—ah, love does, I know— 
I pray you pity and tell me so. 


Abide in Me....J. K. Wheeler....Minneapolis Journal 
Abide in me. Tread not the thorny path alone; 
The way is dark and drear. 
Put thou thy trust in me—I’ll lead thee on; 
Dispel thy doubts and fear. 
For this I came from mine own Father’s throne 
To lead his children through the darkness lone, 
And peace and comfort give along their journey home. 
Fear not; abide in me. 


Abide in me, dear one. The way I’ve trod before— 
I know its piercing thorns. 

Put thou thy hand in mine, and fear no more, 
And safe I’1l lead thee on. 

Abide in me as branch doth in the vine— 

Around me fast thy feeble arms entwine, 

And I will keep thee evermore as mine. 
Doubt not; abide in me. 


A Woman's Adieu....Anne Reeve Aldrich....Spirit 
Our love is done! 
I would not have it back, I say, 
I would not have my whole year May! 
But yet for our dead passion’s sake, 
Kiss me once more and strive to make 
Our last kiss the supremest one; 
For love is done. 


Our love is done! 
And still my eyes with tears are wet, 
Our souls are stirred with vague regret; 
We gaze farewell, yet cannot speak, 
And firm resolve grows strangely weak, 
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Though hearts are twain that once were one, 
Since love is done. 


But love is done! 
I know it, vow it, and that kiss 
Must set a fnis to our bliss. 
Yet when I felt thy mouth meet mine, 
My life again seemed half divine, 
Our very hearts together run! 
Can love be done? 
Can love be done? 
Who cares if this be mad or wise ? 
Trust not my words, but read my eyes. 
Thy kiss bade sleeping love awake: 
Then take me to thy heart; ah! take 
The life that with thine own is one, 
Love is not done! 


A Song of Hope....Clarence Urmy....San Francisco Wave. 
Fer down the winding Lane of Years 
The weary world is slowly wending, 
Grim Walls of Fate and Gates of Tears 
To trembling prayers no answer sending; 
Yet through it all, sweet spirits call, 
Through lonely days of grief and aching— 
“ Hope’s roses blossom on the wall, 
To keep the world’s great heart from breaking!” 


Across the sobbing Sea of Doom 
The weary world is slowly drifting. 
Eyes wet with tears peer through the gloom, 
Yet see no sign of rest or rifting. 
Still angels bright, from some far height, 
Repeat through hours of weary waking— 
“ Hope’s starlight shines through darkest night, 
To keep the world’s great heart from breaking!” 
O’er troubled waves, by paths of rue, 
Faint souls press toward the Land of Pardon, 
Burdened with crosses wet with dew, 
From chill Gethsemane’s lone garden; 
Yet to and fro, now loud, now low, 
A voice is sweetest music making— 
Hope, singing on through pain and woe, 
To keep the world’s great heart from breaking! 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





The Androgyne....Women or Abortive Men....London National Observer 

The unsexing of women, the fond aspiration of a thousand 
androgynes, meets with no favor in the eyes of orthodox 
Comtists, and Mr. Harrison, while preaching the evangel of 
the great Auguste, gave forcible expression to the whole- 
some, human view of the matter. “Women,” quoth he, 
“must choose either to be women or abortive men.” There 
in ten words you have the whole truth. In an age less self- 
conscious than our own no madman had been found to pro- 
claim upon the house-tops that sex was a superstition. Now- 
adays we take few things for granted, and the simple axiom 
that man is man and woman woman is like to be bitterly 
disputed in the future. It is the constant demand of the 
androgyne—in trousers or petticoats—that the creature a 
chivalrous world once worshipped as woman should in all 
things be considered the equal competitor of man. The 
James Stuarts and Fenwick Millers of the world are blind 
alike to history and to nature. They would doubtless scoff 
at the homage a thousand generations of men have paid to 
women, and there is not an androgyne in the world but is 
too “nice” to recognize the existence of a physical differ- 
ence. Yet facts must needs be faced. If the fadmonger 
have his head, then some day, as Mr. Harrison points out, 
society will “consist of individuals distinguished physiologi- 
cally, as horses and dogs, into male and female specimens.” 
A community whose end and purpose is to beget voters may 
expect this golden age with enthusiasm. How should it 
know that it is doing an outrage on sacred custom, and is 
ruthlessly butchering romance? An ancient institution is 
built up by time alone. The hand of the lawgiver can de- 
stroy the work of centuries as easily as the restorer can deface 
a building or rip a canvas to shreds. And once the agitator 
has stamped a time-honored custom in the dust, it survives 
only as a memory and the zealous are as powerless to 
bring it back as were all the king’s men to set Humpty 
Dumpty up again. Woman has already encroached, and 
we know by this what policy she would follow. As we have 
always insisted in this journal, she lacks the initiating capa- 
city, and when she is fired with an ardor of emancipation she 
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aspires no higher than to imitate her poor, despised rival, 
man. Once her whim was education. Did she devise a new 
system, or show herself fruitful of resource? No; she merely 
determined to thrust her way into the old universities, not 
because she hoped to find therein the education best suited 
to her, but because there it was man’s privilege to study and 
to sport. Only an excess of modesty has preserved the pub- 
lic schools from her depredations, and their hour is still 
to come. So, too, has she been resolute to practise golf 
and tennis with unexampled awkwardness and poverty of 
result. Such stern duties as the franchise and the jury box 
she regards as privileges man has snatched from her grasp. 
Recently one champion of her sex, with audacity unex- 
ampled even in woman, demanded in print that when a 
“curious” case was being heard, the court should be cleared 
—not of women but—of men! And certainly the feminine 
taste for the horrible and nasty has of late been thinly dis- 
guised. Meanwhile she has sacrificed womanhood, her most 
priceless possession. If she meet man on equal terms there 
will soon be an end of courtesy. In spite of the pretended 
progress of the sex, it is certain that its male supporters have 
forgotten the gallantry once its due. Not long since a wo- 
man’s name was bandied day after day from one ribald poli- 
tican to another—a disgrace impossible before the era of 
female emancipation. Those who would throw all doors 
open to her, esteem old courtesy the least reputable of the 
virtues; we, who still preserve a respect for so antiquated a 
custom as gallantry contemplate with horror her experience 
in commerce and politics. There is proof abundant that 
women, when they embrace journalism, renounce the scruples 
which hold in check all but the very newest of the trade. 
How could it be otherwise? The better the manners, the 
more hopeless the corrupting effects of evil communications. 
But nowadays, the primary social truths are wantonly forgot- 
ten; that the man who is no man may be avenged of his 
failure, woman must needs be robbed of her crown of ‘life. 


The Man’s Woman.,..The Perfect Complement....N. Y. Sun 
There are certain questions of apparently diabolical deriva- 
tion which seem created to stand the signs manual of the 
endless calculus of discussion and argument. They reappear 
at more or less irregular intervals, like comets, to throw the 
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challenging gauntlet at the feet of every thinker not totally 
devoid of intelligence. Of these queries none are more per- 
sistent and aggressive than that which concerns the difference 
between a “man’s woman and a woman’s woman,” and none 
have, from the woman’s point of view, been more weakly or 
illogically argued. Thoughtful women object to the idea 
that a man’s woman is a false-hearted fool, or a woman’s 
woman a shallow, sentimental prude. The man’s woman is 
born, not made, like the poet or the painter. A woman may 
be a modern Athena in wisdom, a Griselda of patience, a 
Penelope of virtue and industry, a Helen in beauty; but if 
she lacks the peculiar equable and delicate balance which 
delights, and the intangible thing called fascination which 
charms the man nature, she cannot please the most suscepti- 
ble, pin feathery, veally under-graduate or cadet in the ranks. 
The man’s woman must be what the man calls a womanly 
woman—that is, an essentially feminine woman. She is or 
seems yielding, lovable, a little bit helpless, not at all ag- 
gressive or argumentative, and not too intense or intellectual. 
The average man objects to being entertained by analytical 
nightmares or overwhelmed by encyclopzdical solidity in 
petticoats, even if the petticoats are frilled in approved fash- 
ion. The man’s woman must be the perfect complement to 
his own nature, abounding in that which he lacks, fulfilling 
and perfecting that which in him is incomplete, but she must 
not belittle him with her superiority. Her weakness and de- 
pendence call into delightful expression the protective ele- 
ment, which is one of the strong characteristics of his regard. 
Her daintiness delights his zsthetic sense, for it counterbal- 
ances his rugged strength and masculinity. Her beauty ap- 
peals to his chivalry, her innocence to his honor, her admira- 
tion to his vanity, her sweet submission to his superiority 
and masterfulness. Women as a rule are not just in their 
criticisms of the man’s woman. They call her heartless, 
vain, artificial, weak, and designing. Granted that many are 
all these, and yet are prime favorites at court because of a 
special gift of beauty or of the fatal fascination which some 
people call magnetism, and which no savant, however philo- 
sophical, really can analyze or explain. But the really artis- 
tic, gifted man’s woman deserves not this censure. She 
doesn’t understand women, and they do not comprehend her. 
She is not at her best with them, and, be it said to her credit, 
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it is not altogether her fault. In many cases jealousy on 
the one hand and sensitiveness with regard to the unjust 
criticisms and decisions of that jealousy on the other widen 
the breach. Now, this ideal man’s woman is, first of all, a 
clever woman. She knows and likes the man as he really is, 
and not as she has read of him in books or dreamed of him 
in fantasies. There is a perfect understanding between her 
nature and his, and in this relation, as a wise married woman 
once said, the woman must do all the studying. She must 
not only understand the man’s nature, but her own, and the 
effect of her nature upon his and his upon hers. Then, at 
the price of eternal vigilance, must she adjust her gifts to his 
so cleverly that he thinks he is making all the concessions 
and doing all the psychological adaptation. Sometimes this 
knowledge is intuitive and its manifestations are known under 
the mystic name of tact. It is as marked in the girl of seven- 
teen, that the boys all like to be with, as in the woman of 
fifty, who presides over her salon with grace and dignity. 
The man’s woman is interested intelligently and sincerely in 
the things dear to the heart of man. If she doesn’t know 
very much about them, how delightful to show his superior 
knowledge in explaining! She wants to hear all about the 
plot of his new book, the pedigree and record of the horse 
he has bet on, the brand of wine he likes best, the new busi- 
ness scheme that, ten to one, he hasn’t told his own wife, 
the books he reads, the men he meets at his club, and all, 
and he enjoys telling her all about it, because her interest is 
sincere. The man’s woman is a good talker, dancing lightly 
from one subject to another with easy grace, not dwelling 
too long on detail or introducing personalities, and never 
vehement or insistent. A man is usually too tired of the 
seriousness, the jar and fret of actual life, when he seeks 
social recreation or woman’s companionship, to care to listen 
to grandiloquent discourse or to exercise his tired intellectual 
powers in splitting analytical hairs. This is where the Amer- 
ican woman has such immense advantage over her more 
thoroughly educated and better read English sister. This is 
what wins for her the ducal coronet and the name that came 
over with the Conqueror. Her sure intuition tells her the 
precise second when with her lightning-quick transition she 
must change the subject from books to horses, and yet hinge 
the two upon some common word or suggestion that the 
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conversation may not seem forced or broken. But the man’s 
woman is invariably a better listener than talker. She some- 
how makes the man tell his best stories in his very best form. 
She finds the subject he talks well upon, and whether it is 
coal mines or concerts she convinces him that her life’s suc- 
cess depends upon knowing all about that subject— in fact, 
that she has been searching for years for the precise infor- 
mation he is ready now to stand and deliver. In the intoxi- 
cation of her sympathetic appreciation he astonishes himself 
with his own brilliant remarks and leaves her presence de- 
lighted with her because he is delighted with himself. The 
man’s woman must of necessity be a stronger woman than 
the man knows. A weak woman would weary him with her 
complaining, her fussing, her fretting over trifles. Figura- 
tively speaking, the man’s woman may allow him the deli- 
cious privilege of having her shed a few tears on his shoulder, 
but she never cries until her nose is red. She doesn’t go off 
in spells and headaches and nerves and tears, and have to 
be lugged out just when the act is on or the race is finishing, 
or when he is tired of friction and annoyance. She is variable 
in her moods, and each change from pensiveness to piquancy 
fires his admiration to fresh frenzy, but she doesn’t prolong 
the mood until he is weary, or intensify it until he is annoyed. 
The man’s woman is not usually interested in the serious re- 
form or advancement of woman’s sphere. She is pretty sure 
to have a sphere found for her within the circle of a wedding 
ring, and is apt to find plenty of sweet demands within that 
sphere for her time and talents. The need of the world has 
not touched her roughly and does not appeal to her strongly. 
Things are made easy for her, and delightful, and she doesn’t 
exactly understand why other women don’t follow her exam- 
ple and keep still about it. If her nature lacks the depths 
and heights that grander souls know, she is quite as com- 
fortable for the average man to sit opposite three times a 
day in the three hundred and sixty-five days which make up 
acommon year. The man’s woman is not easily won. Wisest 
of all is her wisdom in concealing any effort she may make 
to please him. She takes more than she gives, and, holding 
herself well in hand, smiles down upon him from heights of 
her own setting. She never cheapens herself, never flutters 
about for his regard, but draws him as unconsciously as 
surely by the mystic charm to her side, She baffles him with 
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her wiles, her mysteries, her whims. She reads him like an 
open book. She shuts the story of herself behind clasped 
covers. She holds back the things he strives most strenu- 
ously to obtain, until he measures its value by the effort it 
costs in winning. She knows by wise instinct that the man 
who unheedingly crushes the violet beneath his foot will risk 
his life for the edelweiss on the mountain top. And yet the 
fragrance of the mountain flower is no rarer, its petals no 
more perfect, than those of the royal tinted valley blossom. 
The man’s woman is not necessarily a handsome woman, 
though handsome women form a large percentage of those 
who have been famed for success in winning men’s admira- 
tion; but she must be a well-dressed woman. Not that her 
dress is rich or costly, but that it must have the peculiar 
style and must be worn with the particular air which are and 
must of necessity be among the inherent gifts of the woman 
who is to succeed with men. Women are much better critics 
of dress itself than men. Men are surer judges of the woman 
who wears the dress and the art and grace with which she 
wears it. Finally, the man’s woman is never a sad woman. 
Whatever bitterness her particular cup of sorrow incloses, 
she drains its dregs smilingly, for she knows there is no room 
for sad women in the man’s pleasure world. The woman’s 
woman may be classified as of two types—the sympathetic 
woman and the strong woman. You all know the former— 
that is, all women know her. Sunny, self-reliant, capable, 
clever in character-reading, wise in woman’s arts, quick with 
help and comfort, true and loyal, unselfish, and sincere. 
Little children go to her fearlessly, young girls make her 
their safe deposit of the confidences they dare not intrust to 
their own mothers, wives tell her the secrets that they wouldn’t 
have their married friends know for the world, and every 
man wonders why some other fellow doesn’t see that she 
would make him the nicest wife in the world. The woman’s 
woman dresses just as carefully for women as for men—in- 
deed, more so, for she recognizes the value of the woman’s 
judgment in matters of dress. She shines at the woman’s 
lunch or old ladies’ tea quite as much as at the dinner or re- 
ception, tells her brightest stories, says her best things for 
women. She can brace up a church social or make the 
dreary desert of the woman’s club blossom as the rose by 
the delicacy of her wit, the freshness of her fancy, the scin- 
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tillation of her bright spirits. She does this on principle, but 
she enjoys it. She meets the woman’s nature at every point 
with perfect sympathy and never-failing supplies and re-en- 
forcements. She has read the latest book that you haven’t 
had time to read, and will tell you all about it so clearly that 
you do not feel perfectly stupid when people are discussing 
it. She knows the new stitch in embroidery that is puzzling 
you. The latest thing in table decoration some specially 
appointed little bird tells her for you before any one else 
knows it. The new thing in physical culture, social economy, 
pet dogs, or theosophy she is up on and can tell you all about 
in the fifteen minutes you are dressing for dinner or waiting 
for a boat. She can soothe your baby when he is most per- 
verse, drape your mantel, lay the cloth for your swell dinner, 
season your salad, make right the perfect failure of a gown 
that comes home at the last moment, listen to your woes and 
not tell you of worse ones that some other woman has, advise 
with you, counsel with you over matters which, looking on 
from the neutral ground outside, she sees clearly and judges 
fairly, entertain your guests, or do your hair; and all so gra- 
ciously that you are never conscious of her sweet service, save 
in the homage of your heart’s longing for her to be always 
near you. The woman’s woman is entirely unselfish. She 
knows that no story of hers, however bright, is not so good 
to you as the story you tell, and she listens. She remembers 
that no grief is so pathetic in recital as the sorrow you have 
to bear, so she forbears giving you her own. One wonders 
sometimes where the woman’s woman gets her strength and 
comfort. And the woman’s woman understands perfectly 
the woman nature, and because she understands she is restful. 
She knows the heights, the depths, the despair, the delight, 
the weakness, the power, the amalgamation of antagonistic 
elemental forces, that make up the incomprehensible creature 
called woman. She knows how it is quite possible for the 
man who is a monster to you to-day to be a god to-morrow, 
and she doesn’t mar the divinity of the god by unpleasant 
allusions to the monster you told her yourself but yesterday 
that this god was. And the other type of woman that women 
adore is the strong gifted woman genius that none save the 
exceptional man understands or appreciates. Women are 
inspired by this brave, strong woman—the poet, thinker, 
leader, reformer—to better endeavor and more noble pur- 
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pose. Young girls live on her words, and women cherish 
her counsels. This strong woman is often a sad woman, but 
women like her the better for this. It touches their love to 
devotion. They worship her for her brave patience and take 
from her strength for their burden-bearing. If the excep- 
tional man find this exceptional woman, their union is like 
that of the gods; but if he doesn’t live in that part of the 
continent, this rare woman remains unwed or marries a weak 
man which she trails along after her to the end of the chapter 
with such grace as only strong natures know. Mrs. Brown- 
ing may be said to stand as the ideal woman’s woman. 
Probably her poems have been to more women a Bible, her 
Aurora Leigh to more young girls a religion, than have the 
works of any other writer. The exceptional man found her, 
and this woman’s woman was wise in appreciating him. “ No 
one else understands him,” she writes in her letters. “I am 
inside him and hear him breathe.” 


Wild Women....Social Insurgents....Mrs. Linton....Nineteenth Century 

Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur. Nothing is forbidden to 
the wild woman as a social insurgent; for the one word 
that she cannot spell is “ fitness.”” Devoid of this sense of 
fitness, she does all manner of things which she thinks bestow 
on her the power, together with the privileges, of a man; 
not thinking that in obliterating the finer distinctions of sex 
she is obliterating the finer traits of civilization, and that 
every step made toward identity of habits is a step downward 
in refinement and delicacy—wherein lies the essential core of 
civilization. She smokes after dinner with the men; in rail- 
way carriages; in public rooms—when she is allowed. She 
thinks she is thereby vindicating her independence and hon- 
oring her emancipated womanhood. MHeaven bless her! 
Down in the North-country villages, and elsewhere, she will 
find her prototypes calmly smoking their black cutty-pipes, 
with no sense of shame about them. Why should they not? 
These ancient dames with “whiskin’ beards about their 
mou’s,” withered and unsightly, worn out, and no longer 
women in desirableness or beauty—why should they not take 
to the habits of men? They do not disgust, because they 
no longer charm; but even in these places you do not find 
the younger women with cutty-pipes between their lips. 
Perhaps in the coal districts, where women work like men 
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and with men, and are dressed as men, you will see pipes as 
well as hear blasphemies; but that is surely not an admirable 
state of things, and one can hardly- say that the pit-brow 
women, excellent persons and good workers as they are in 
their own way, are exactly the glasses in which our fine ladies 
find their loveliest fashions—the moulds wherein they would 
do well to run their own forms. And when, after dinner, our 
young married women and husbandless girls, despising the 
old distinctions and trampling under foot the time-honored 
conventions of former generations, “light up” with the men, 
they are simply assimilating themselves to this old Sally and 
that ancient Betty down in the dales and mountain hamlets, 
or to the stalwart cohort of pit-brow women for whom sex 
has no esthetic distinctions. We grant the difference of 
method. A superbly dressed young woman, bust, arms, and 
shoulders bare, and gleaming white and warm beneath the 
subdued light of a luxurious dinner table—a beautiful young 
creature, painted, dyed, and powdered according to the mode 
—her lips red with wine and moist with liqueur—she is really 
different from mumping old Betty in unwomanly rags, smok- 
ing at her black cutty-pipe by the cottage door on the bleak 
fell-side. In the one lies an appeal. to the passions of men; 
in the other is the death of all emotion. Nevertheless, the 
acts are the same, the circumstances which accompany them 
alone being different. This desire to assimilate their lives 
to those of men runs through the whole day’s work of the 
Wild Women. Not content with croquet and lawn tennis, 
the one of which affords ample opportunities for flirting—for 
the Wild Women are not always above that little pastime— 
and the other for exercise even more violent than is good for 
the average woman, they have taken to golf and cricket, 
where they are hindrances for the one part, and make them- 
selves “sights” for the other. Men are not graceful when 
jumping, running, stooping, swinging their arms, and all the 
rest of it. They are fine, and give a sense of power that is 
perhaps more attractive than mere beauty; but, as school- 
boys are not taught gymnastics after the manner of the young 
Greeks, to the rhythmic cadence of music, so that every 
movement may be rendered automatically graceful, they are 
often awkward enough when at play; and the harder the work 
the less there is of artistic beauty in the manner of it. But 
if men, with their narrower hips and broader shoulders, are 
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less than classically lovely when they are putting out their 
physical powers, what are the women, whose broad hips give 
a wider step and less steady carriage in running, and whose 
arms, because of their narrower shoulders, do not lend them- 
selves to beautiful curves when they are making a swinging 
stroke at golf or batting and bowling at cricket? The pret- 
tiest woman in the world losses her beauty when at these 
violent exercises. Hot and damp, mopping her flushed and 
streaming face with her handkerchief, she has lost that sénse 
of repose, that delicate self-restraint, which belongs to the 
ideal woman. She is no longer dainty. She has thrown off 
her grace and abandoned all that makes her lovely for the 
uncomely roughness of pastimes wherein she cannot excel 
and of which it was never intended she should be a partaker. 
We have not yet heard of women polo-players, but that will 
come. In the absurd endeavor to be like men, these modern 
homasses will leave nothing untried; and polo-playing, tent- 
pegging, and tilting at the quintain are all sure to come in 
time. When weeds once begin to grow, no limits can be put 
to their extent unless they are stubbed up betimes. The 
Wild Women, in their character of social insurgents, are 
bound by none of the conventions which once regulated 
society. In them we see the odd social phenomenon of the 
voluntary descent of the higher to the lower forms of ways 
and works. “Unladylike” is a term that has ceased to be 
significant. Where “unwomanly” has died out, we could 
scarcely expect this other to survive. The special must 
needs go with the generic; and we find it so with a vengeance! 
With other queer inversions the frantic desire of making 
money has invaded the whole class of Wild Women; and it 
does not mitigate their desire that, as things are, they have 
enough for all reasonable wants. Women who, a few years 
ago, would not have shaken hands with a dressmaker, still 
less have sat down to table with her, now open shops and set 
up in business on their own account—not because they are 
poor, which would be reason enough, but because they are 
restless, dissatisfied, insurgent, and like nothing so much as 
to shock established prejudices and make the folk stare. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 


A Spoiled Romance....Brooklyn Eagle 
I took her hand. 
She did not blush, nor hang her head, 
But looked right up at me instead; 
*Twas in a little euchre game, 
She didn’t understand the name 
Of any card, and went astray, 
And just to show her how to play— 
I took her hand. 





My Little Pet....Chicago Saturday Evening Herald 
As I lie on my sofa, reclining, 
Along with my dear little friend, 
I throw care to the poppies repining, 
And lazily wait for the end. 
My fingers her slim waist caressing, 
My lips with her kisses still wet, 
Don’t tell me a wife is a blessing— 
Give me my beloved cigarette. 
The warmth of her ardor returning, 
Her form ’twixt my lips I can squeeze; 
For me, and me only, she’s burning, 
Wrapped round in her pretty chemise. 
Her tresses as blond as a Rubens, 
My own—my particular pet; 
A perfume like Piesse & Lubin’s 
Still clings to my dear cigarette. 





The Meeting....Francis Saltus....Dolce Far Niente....Town Topics 
Alas, dear Serafina of my soul! 

I reach to-day a long-expected goal; 

Thro’ three sad years for this one hour I’ve prayed. 
I’ve spent a fortune in the serenade 

I give to you each night! You know my pain, 

My patience, woe, and jealousy! in vain 

For three long years have we two striven to meet 
And make in blissful fact our dreams complete. 
Your cruel padre thrusts me from your door; 

You heartless madre laughs when I implore; 

And your old duefia, to my utter woe, 

Is still to-day my most relentless foe. 
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And yet I could not wait three longer years; 
You could not linger on in pain and tears: 

So, covered with the shield of your consent, 
I’ve dared to realize my fond intent. 

Your duefa, gagged, lies cursing us down-stairs; 
Your madre in the church is at her prayers: 

A forgéd letter, hem / but as you bid, 

Now sends your noble fadre to Madrid, 

And here at last we meet for the first time 

To reap a love which Hope has made sublime. 


A Small Bottle....Puck 
I have a castle in the air 
Whose drawbridge swings on high; 
And when I go to it I swim 
A moat of Extra Dry. 


Love’s Language....New York Recorder 

The Spaniard, when he woos a maid, 
Sings softly at her door, 
And in a tuneful serenade 

Twangs forth, “ Yo ¢eng amor.’ 


The dark Italian’s jealous spite 
Lowers on each swarthy foe, 

While to her side he'll steal at night 
To breathe his soft “ amo.” 


The Frenchman’s wooing most is made 
Through parents of his flame; 

And when he’s not too much afraid 
He’ll vow his sweet “ Je /’aime.” 

The German, with his beaming face, 
His love pours fast and thick; 

And with more quaint than courtly grace 
He vows “ Zch liebe dich.” 


The Chinese lover thus doth wail 
His pleasing am’rous plea: 

He ’round her wraps his proud pigtail 
And chatters, “ Go of nee.” 

But French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
The same old tale renew; 

You’ll find all men know how to speak 
That faltering “7 Jove you.” 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





A Young Man's Diary....Arthur Quiller Couch....London Speaker 

Monday.—I was one year old this morning; and this even- 
ing we arrived back in town from Newquay, Cornwall, where 
we have been spending the holidays for the sake of my health, 
as papa has not scrupled to blurt out, once or twice, in my 
presence. There isa strain of coarseness in papa; or perhaps 
I should say—for the impression it leaves is primarily nega- 
tive, as of something mangué—an incompleteness in the sensi- 
tive equipment. As yet it can hardly be said to embarrass 
me; though I foresee a time when I shall have to blush for 
it before strangers. But then he is so splendidly healthy. 
After all, it is good to be back in London. Newquay, with 
its obvious picturesqueness, its violent coloring, its sands, 
rocks, breakers, and by-laws regulating the costume of bathers 
—I was on the point of telling mamma that it suggested the 
Fine Art Society’s rooms afflicted with a one-man scrofula, 
but remembered that I hadn’t yet learned to talk. How far 
more subtle these gray and dun-colored opacities, these tent 
cloths of fog pressed out into uncouth, dumbly pathetic 
shapes by the struggle for existence that seethes below it 
always—always! Decidedly I will begin to-morrow to prac- 
tise walking. It seems a necessary step toward acquainting 
myself with the inner life of these toiling millions, which 
must be well worth knowing. Papa, on arriving at our door, 
plunged into an altercation with a cab tout. What a man! 
C'est effrayant; and yet sometimes I could almost envy his 
robust buoyancy. A Huntley and Palmer’s nursery biscuit 
in a little hot water has quieted my nerves, which suffered 
cruelly during the scene. I believe I shall sleep to-night. 

Tuesday.—The beginning of Sturm und Drang. I am learn- 
ing to walk. Moreover, I have fancied in myself, during the 
day, a tendency to fall in love with my nurse. On the pre- 
tence that walking might give me bandy legs, she caught me 
up and pressed me to her bosom. We have no affinities; in- 
deed beyond cleanliness and a certain unreasoning honesty, 
she can be said to possess no attributes at all. Iam con- 
vinced that a serious affection for her would be nothing short 
of intellectual suicide; and yet fora while I abandon myself. 
By the time that nurse and I were seated together by the 
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Round Pond, I was able to listen to her talk without a quiver 
of the eyelids. Poor soul! What malefic jest of fate led 
her to select the story of Georgie-Porgie ? 
“* Georgie-Porgie, pudding and pie.” 

It was as irrelevant as life itself, and strangely real. “ Pud- 
ding and pie.” I struck the keynote of this simple narrative 
which, in a line or two, sums up the history of man’s conduct 
toward woman, and lays an unerring finger upon his motives. 


“* Kissed the girls and made them cry.” 


I knew the sequel; and saw my own path, too, mapped out 
before me. I must not fight against the instincts that run in 
my blood, as in every man’s, but must regard her heart as 
no more than a curious toy, to be flung aside when broken, 
It will make a good novel some day. The poor child has no 
“followers.” If she had, I, of all people, should know of it. 
Wednesday.—I am much troubled by some reflections that 
have occurred to me on the subject of heredity. It terrifies 
me to think that I shall grow up like papa. Mamma, too, 
is hardly less a savage; she wore diamonds in her hair when 
she came up to the nursery, late last night, to look at me. 
She believed that I was asleep; but I wasn’t, and I never in 
my life felt so sorry that I couldn’t speak. The appalling 
barbarism of those ornaments! It is raining—the sky doing 
its best to resemble a Corot—and I am forced to stay indoors 
and play with my ark. Nurse’s father called upon her dur- 
ing the morning. He is one of the submerged tenth, and 
extremely interesting; only I doubt if he will feel it acutely 
when I tell nurse that I am tired of her, and she carries home 
her broken heart to be healed. She is looking pale to-day; 
but this may be because I cried half the night and kept her 
awake. The fact is, I was cutting a tooth. I have given 
up trying to walk; learning somnambulism instead. 
Thursday.—To-day I was spanked for the first time. When 
done crying, I mean to analyze my sensations at the time. 


Georgia Hospitality....M. Quad....Detroit Free Press 
I had got beyond Rossville, in riding out to the battlefield 
of Chicamauga, when it began to rain, and the way the thun- 
der roared and the flood gates opened was appalling. A 
farmer just over the Georgia line beckoned me in out of the 
wet, and there I stuck from one o’clock until dark. It was 
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a steady storm, without a break for a minute, and as there 
were no signs of its clearing up before midnight the man said 
I had better stay all night. It looked that way to me too, 
but it was a log house with only one room and only two 
beds for the twelve of us. There were six children, some 
half grown, the farmer, his wife, an old woman, a son-in-law 
a young woman, and myself. It looked as if some of us 
would have to stand up and sleep, and about nine o’clock I 
began to get nervous. Perhaps the old man noticed it, for 
shortly after that hour he said: 

“Stranger, we'll step outside and look at the weather.” 

We went to the barn, and, after a look atthe horses, re- 
turned and found all the women in one bed and the light out. 

“Shake off and jump into t’other bed,” whispered the man, 
and I followed directions. I was no sooner in than he fol- 
lowed. Then came the old man and then three boys lay 
across our feet, the upper one resting across my knees. It 
was impossible to move or turn, but in ten minutes all were 
snoring away as if that was their usual way of going to bed. 
I heard the old clock strike eleven, twelve, one, and two, and 
was finally dozing off when some one opened the door, walked 
in, and began to undress. The noise aroused the farmer, who 
carefully called out, “Who's that ?” 

“Me.” 

“Who's me?” 

“Jim Baker.” 

“Oh, Jim, eh! Want to stay all night ?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Well, strip off and pile in between the fust two on the 
front; there’s only four of us lyin’ len’thwise!” 

Jim piled in without another word being said, and was 
soon asleep, and, as I was sliding silently out to finish the 
night on the floor, the farmer sleepily queried: 

“That you, Tom? Pulloff your butes and slip in—lots of 
room left here yet.” 


A Home Wedding....Sweet Simplicity....Pittsburg Dispatch 
“It’s just a year ago to-day,” said she who told the story. 
“We had been schoolmates, and she asked me to come on an 
early train and help her and her mother through the day. It 
was nine in the morning when I stepped under the thick wood- 
bine that grew about the door of that angular little house on 
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the edge of a New England village. She had a broad hat 
on and she said, ‘Come.’ 

“We went out into the pasture land beyond the village, 
and we filled our arms with golden-rod and cardinal flowers. 
Then we walked back to the house, and her mother fetched 
jars and big bowls, and we put our flowers about the rooms. 

“He came by the noon train, and she went to the gate in 
her print dress and her broad hat to meet him. We hada 
little dinner together, her mother, he, she, and I. 

“Then she went to dress, and came down-stairs again in 
half an hour ina simple little white gown. It was two o’clock 
when the neighbors began to arrive. She went to the door 
to meet them herself, and she took the minister’s hat and 
showed the minister’s wife where to put her things. 

“ Then by-and-by the minister said, ‘Are you ready ?’ And 
she said, ‘Yes.’ And then the two stood before the minister, 
and she put one hand behind her and into the hand of her 
mother, who sat on the sofa. And when the minister began 
‘Will you ’ she said ‘I will’ before he got half through. 

“After that she put on a white apron and saw that we all 
had cake and ice-cream. Then when it was time for her to 


go away she changed her dress again and we all walked to 
the railway station to see her started. When the train came 
up she turned to me: ‘Stay with mother till to-morrow. I’ll get 
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a letter to her by that time. She’ll be lonely this evening. 


A Wounded Poetess....The San Francisco Argonaut 

Sir:—I can afford to smile at you, and I do smile at you. 
Calmly, blandly, bitterly, cynically, I sit and smile at you. 
I was asked just now by one of my family at what I was 
smiling. I said: “I am smiling at an editor because he has 
rejected a poem of mine, entitled Love’s Badinage.” 

I must tell you quite plainly that you are not a gentleman. 
No editor who was a gentleman could possibly reject Love’s 
Badinage. It is a lovely lyric. You are notacritic. You are 
not a poet. You have no notion how to edit a paper. You 
are a lunatic and a contemptible cur. I have no wish to say 
anything that could be thought at all abusive, but I must 
speak the plain truth. I never lose my temper, but I do 
sometimes feel strongly. I feel very strongly on the subject 
of the importance of my own poetry to this nation. You not 
only rejected my Love’s Badinage, you also refused my Scene 
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in Summer, a poem which has been compared by a real critic 
—one whose opinion I value—to the best work of Words- 
worth. When I think of the imbecility, immorality, and dis- 
courtesy of your conduct in refusing these two charming gems 
of poesy, I simply foam at the mouth and throw things about. 
You hound, how dare you refuse to print my poems! 

Do not be misled by the restraint, the calm, the refinement, 
which are noticeable in this letter. It pleases me merely to 
be satirical at present; but if the lash of sarcasm fail to bring 
you to your senses, I shall not hesitate to use invective. I 
am almost tempted to send you no more poems at all, but I 
do not know why the paper should be made to suffer for the 
crass ignorance and stupidity of its editor. So I inclose 
seventeen fine lyrics. If you accept these, and pay for them, 
I will send you some more and conclude that you have re- 
gained your reason. If not, I shall write another letter to 
you in which I shall be far less careful to avoid wounding 
your feelings. We literary ladies have much to contend with. 
The vanity of certain editors is simply sickening; their in- 
competence is something deplorable. You printed nonsense 
by a person calling himself Meredith or some such name, 
and you refused my lyrics. Perhaps you thought that you 
would escape punishment, but you were mistaken. I imagine 
how you will writhe under the merciless epigrams in this 
letter, and Iam glad. It will be good for you. 

Cordially yours,—Fanny Boadicea Dobbs. 


Making New Acquaintances....The Arkansaw Traveller 

My father played a queer trick on me the other night. 
You know I used to feel that I had done myself an injustice 
if I did not go to the theatre about five or six nights a week. 
It wasn’t always the theatre, but if it wasn’t that it was a music 
hall, or perhaps a game of cards or billiards with some of 
the boys. 

Well, you also know how I am situated as to business. I 
work for my father, and I have.to be at the office at 8:30 
in the morning, just as the rest of the family are sitting down 
to breakfast. In consequence I get my breakfast and leave 
the house before they are up. But I can’t complain of that. 
I’m doing exactly what the man who had my place before 
me did, and between you and me I’m drawing more salary. 

But that’s neither here nor there. It’s the evenings. I 
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used to finish work about six, get dinner in the city, and go 
to the theatre or somewhere else. I had been doing it for 
about six months, and, when I look back, about the only time 
that I saw my mother and sister during that period was at 
Sunday dinner. Nothing unusual in that, of course. The 
same thing is true of hundreds of young men in town. But 
they haven’t fathers like mine. He came to me one after- 
noon and asked me if I had an engagement for that night. 

“Yes,” I said; “I’ve promised to go to the theatre,” 

“How about to-morrow night ?”’ he asked. 

“ Nothing on at present,” I replied. 

“Well, I’d like you to go somewhere with me.” 

“ All right,” I said; “ where shall I meet you?” 

You see he leaves the office about an hour before I can get 
my work finished. He suggested the Lenox Restaurant at 
7:30, and I was there, prepared for the theatre and a quiet 
lecture on late hours. He had combined the two on several 
previous occasions. But when he appeared he said he wanted 
me to call on a lady with him. “One I knew quite well when 
I was a young man,” he explained. 

We went out and started straight for home. “She is stop- 
ping at the house,” he said, when I spoke of it. I thought it 
strange that he should have made the appointment for the 
Lenox Restaurant under those circumstances, but I said 
nothing. Well, we went in, and I was introduced with due 
formality to my mother and my sister. The situation 
was ludicrous, and I began to laugh, but the laugh died away. 

None of the three even smiled. My mother and my sister 
shook hands with me, and my mother said she remembered 
me as a boy, but hadn’t seen much of me lately. Then she 
invited me to be seated. It wasn’t a bit funny then, although 
I can laugh over it now. Isat down, and she told me one 
or two anecdotes of my boyhood, at which we all laughed a 
little. Then we four played whist fora while. When I finally 
retired I was courteously invited to call again. I went up- 
stairs feeling pretty small and doing a good deal of thinking. 

Then I made up my mind that my mother was a most en- 
tertaining lady, and my sister a good and brilliant girl. 

Now I’m going to call again, as I have been doing quite 
regularly for the last week. I enjoy their company, and I 
intend to cultivate their acquaintance, 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 
Sambo’s Lullaby....Texas Siftings 
Dar! shet yo’ black eyes, Sambo! 
An’ git right off ter sleep, 
Fo’ soon de niggah anguls 
Am cummin’ down ter creep 
Aroun’ yo’ buckbo’d cradle. 
So, hush—a—bye—oh—bye! 
An’ doan yo’ wake till mawnin.’ 
Dar! shet dat udder eye! 





Yah! go ter sleep dar, Sambo! 
Befo’ dem anguls cum 

A-cloudin’ up de starlight, 
A-gittin’ ter dis hum! 

Ole aunty’s leg’s a-crampin’ 
From rockin’ cradle—so! 

Go right straight off ter sleep dar! 
Yo’ pooty babe—Sam-bo! 


Over the Silent Way....Northwestern Church 
Gone, in her childish purity, 
Out from the golden day; 
Fading away in the light so sweet, 
Where the silver stars and the sunbeams meet, 
Paving a way for her waxen feet 
Over the silent way. 


Over the bosom tenderly, 
The pearl-white hands are press’d. 
The lashes lie on the cheeks so thin, 
Where the softest blush of the rose hath been, 
Shutting the blue of her eyes within 
The pure lids closed in rest. 


Over the sweet brow lovingly 
Twineth her sunny hair; 
She was so frail that Love sent down 
From his heavenly gems that soft bright crown 
To shade her brow with its waves so brown, 
Light as the dimpling air. 


Gone to sleep with the tender smile 
Froze on her silent lips 
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By the farewell kiss of her dewy breath; 

Cold in the clasp of the angel Death, 

Like the last fair bud of a fading wreath 
Whose bloom the white frost nips. 


Rose bud under your shady leaf, 
Hid from the sunny day, 
Do you miss the glance of the eye so bright, 
Whose blue was heaven in your timid sight ? 
It’s beaming now in the world of light 
Over the starry way. 
Hearts where the darling’s head hath lain, 
Held by love’s shining ray, 
Do you know that the touch of her gentle hand 
Doth brighten the harp in the unknown land ? 
Oh, she waits for us with the angel band 
Over the starry way. 


Brown's Lullaby.... Puck. 
I'here, there, there, there, 
There, there, there, 
What’s the matter with the boy? 
There, there, there. 
Did he go to bed at six o’clock, 
And sleep till half-past two ? 
Well, well, well, well, 
There, there, there. 
Now close your little eyes. That’s right. 
Now open them again. That’s right. 
Now rest your dear head on the other shoulder. 
Now smile. 
Oh, how sweet! 
Wake up now and go to sleep again. 
There,-there, there. 
Shut your beautiful blue eyes and wake up again. 
Yes, I know. Well, well, well. 
Lie down and get up. There, there, there. 
It would be lighter if it wasn’t so dark, 
And warmer if it wasn’t so cold. 
Yes, yes, yes. 
But the sun will be out in a few minutes, 
For it’s ’most morning. 
Yes, yes, my little dear, my pet.” 


tr 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





Science and the Occult....Prof. Oliver J. Lodge....London Times 

The ordinary processes of observation and experiment 
are establishing the truth of some phenomena not at present 
contemplated by science, and to which the orthodox man 
shuts his ears. For instance, there is the question whether 
it has or has not been established by direct experiment that 
a method of communication exists between mind and mind 
irrespective of the ordinary channels of consciousness and 
the known organs of sense, and, if so, what is the process. 
It can hardly be through some unknown sense organ, but it 
may be. by some direct physical influence on the ether, or it 
may be in some still more subtle manner. For brevity it may be 
styled ‘thought-transference,’ though the name may turn out 
to be an unsuitable one after further investigation. Further 
investigation is just what is wanted. There are individual 
scientific men who have investigated these matters for them- 
selves; there are others who are willing to receive evidence, 
who hold their minds open and their judgment in suspense— 
but these are only individuals. The great majority feel active 
hostility to those researches and a determined opposition to the 
reception or discussion of evidence. A few tricks at a public 
performance, or the artifices of some impostor, and they de- 
cline to consider the matter further. The field is the border- 
land of physics and psychology, the connection between life 
and energy, or the connection between mind and matter. By 
what means is force exerted, and what, definitely, is force ? 
There is here something not provided for in the orthodox 
scheme of physics; modern physics is not complete, and a line 
of possible advance lies in this direction. Given, that force 
can be exerted by an act of will, do we understand the mechan- 
ism by which this is done? And if there is a gap in our 
knowledge between the conscious idea of a motion and the 
liberation of muscular energy needed to accomplish it, how do 
we know that a body may not be moved without ordinary 
material contact by an act of will? It is familiar that a thought 
may be excited in the brain of another person, transferred 
thither from our brain, by pulling a suitable trigger, by lib- 
erating energy in the form of sound, for instance, or by the 
mechanical act of writing, or in other ways. A prearranged 
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code called language, and a material medium of communica- 
tion, are the recognized methods. May there not also be an 
immaterial (perhaps an ethereal) medium of communication ? 
Is it possible that an idea can be transferred from one person 
to another by a process such as we have not yet grown ac- 
customed to, and know practically nothing about? In this 
case I have evidence. I assert that I have seen it done, and 
am perfectly convinced by the fact. Many others are satis- 
fied of. the truth of it, too. Why must we speak of it with 
bated breath, as of a thing of which we are ashamed? It is 
sometimes objected that, granting thought-transference or 
telepathy to be a fact, it belongs more essentially to lower 
forms of life, and that as the cerebral hemispheres develop 
we become independent of it; that what we notice is the relic 
of a decaying faculty, not the germ of a new and fruitful 
sense, and that progress is not to be made by studying or 
attending to it. It may be that it isan immature mode of 
communication, adapted to lower stages of consciousness 
than ours; but how much can we not learn by studying im- 
mature stages? It may, on the other hand, be an indication 
of a higher mode of communication, which shall survive our 
temporary connection with ordinary matter. I have spoken 
of the apparently direct action of mind on mind, and of a 
possible action of mind on matter. But the whole region is 
unexplored territory, and it is conceivable that matter may 
react on mind in a way we can at present only dimly imagine. 
In fact, the barrier between the two may gradually melt 
away, as so many other barriers have done, and we may end 
in a wider perception of the unity of nature, such as philoso- 
phers have already dreamt of. I care not what the end may 
be. I do care that the inquiry shall be conducted by us, and 
that we shall be free from the disgrace of jogging along ac- 
customed roads, leaving to outsiders the work, and the grati- 
fication of unfolding a new region to unwilling eyes. 


A Dream of Death....Killed by Imagination....Chicago Herald 
A remarkable instance of the hold superstition has upon 
the mind of even the educated and religious was recently ex- 
hibited in the case of Mrs. Rebecca Byrnes, of Helena, Ark., 
a lady noted for her intellectual attainments and pious life. 
One morning, arising in what seemed her usual health and 
spirits, she summoned her children to come to her. One 
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son was residing in Topeka, Kan., one in New Orleans, two 
daughters were married and living in Sedalia, Mo., but, 
obedient to their mother’s call, they came at once, though 
ignorant of the reason of their summons. When all were 
about her the lady informed them that she had had a dream 
in which her husband, who had been dead for nearly fifteen 
years, had warned her that she had only ten days more of 
life. She sent for her children to bid them good-by, which 
she proceeded to do with much calmness but with the air of 
one who had not the slightest doubt that she was already 
dying. Her friends attempted to reason with her and to 
point out the folly of placing such perfect confidence in a 
dream, but all to no purpose, for the lady persisted in as- 
serting that she would depart from earth on such a day and 
exactly at a certain hour. Her pastor remonstrated with her, 
and even brought the severest censure to bear on her super- 
stitious credulity, and at last Mrs. Byrnes ceased to speak of 
the matter, so that her family had begun to think that she 
had conquered her fancy. She continued in excellent health, 
and pursued her usual daily life, but just before the hour she 
had predicted would be that of her death she sought her 
children and bade them good-by, then, seating herself quietly 
in an arm-chair, expired just as the hour struck. The physi- 
cians declare her death was due solely to her imagination, 


Hypnotism at the Guillotine....The Independance Belge 

A few weeks ago clairvoyance was used to determine 
whether or not beheading is painful. One Wiertz, a painter, 
in the interest of science,caused himself to be hypnotized close 
to the scaffold of a condemned malefactor. He was put to 
sleep ten minutes before the execution, and it was suggested 
to him that he should identify himself with the man who was 
to be beheaded. The result was, that when the ax fell Wiertz 
was able to give a description of the sensation of being be- 
headed that would certainly fill one of a morbid turn of mind 
with delight. “What do you feel and what do you see?” 
asked the physician present. Tremblingly and convulsively 
shuddering, Wiertz whispered: “A misty, indefinite oppres- 
sion. What lightning! Ah, a thunderbolt has fallen! Oh, 
the horror of it! It thinks, it sees!” “Who is it?” “It 
—the head. It suffers dreadfully; it feels and thinks, but is 
as yet unable to realize the situation. It wants its body. It 
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seems to it that the body is lifting the arms and feeling for 
it. It is still waiting for the blow. Oh, for the loss of con- 
sciousness and oblivion! But no oblivion comes.” One of 
the experts was hurriedly writing down these broken sen- 
tences, while all felt a cold terror overpowering them and 
their hair standing on end. Suddenly their eyes became 
riveted upon a nondescript thing, something moving and 
jumping along the canvas bag above them. For a second it 
was stopped on its downward way, and was arrested in its 
fall, while a black—no, a bright red—spot formed on the 
dirty cloth and the blood began dripping; then the round ball 
slipped lower with a jerk, something heavy fell with a dull 
thud, striking the bottom of the basket, and they saw a 
ghastly white face with its hair downward and its bleeding 
neck upward, staring at them with firmly set teeth and grin- 
ning mouth. The arteries were palpitating on the bleeding 
neck, ejecting blood, bubbling over and inundating the face, 
the eyes, and soaking the hair through and through. The 
head was thinking, seeing, suffering; and it seemed to the 
living man who was identified with it that he was himself 
living through all its feelings. And now he began to lose 
breath. A hand, gigantic, terrible, merciless, has appeared 
over the head. It has seized it by the throat, then, slipping 
down on to the skull, it rests on it with tremendous weight, 
and, pressing upon it, chokes it, seeks to annihilate it. Large, 
fiery circles form before its eyes, a red-hot cloud blinds them. 
He seeks to escape from it. He thinks he has clutched with 
both his hands that gigantic, hellish hand, the weapon of 
unbearable torture. But what is this? Blood? A wound? 
It is only now, after sufferings which seemed to it endless, 
that the head becomes dimly conscious of its dying, not from 
suffocation, but because it is severed, separated, from its body. 
It is getting delirious. Now it feels like a top spinning with 
vertiginous velocity, and directing into the flames when it 
whirls round itself and everything that surrounds it in a fiery 
shower until reduced to ashes. It is decapitated. Hold, is 
it really so? Amidst the fiery whirl that surrounds it and 
presses it on, the head is recollecting, trying to remember. 
“Oh, give me death, give me death!” said the clairvoyant, 
repeating the thoughts of the head more than two minutes 
after the decapitation. “Is it possible,” asked the mesmer- 
ist, “ that consciousness is still there?” “ He has not lost it. 
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He sees his judges and hears his sentence; he recognizes his 
family—his wife, half dead with despair; his weeping chil- 
dren. Oh, the unfortunate man! He imagines his family 
will not help to save him; that they refuse to fix his head 
back on his trunk. He dreams that he is imploring them to 
do so, but none will listen to him. Look! he is kissing his 
children, bidding them good-by. Meanwhile, physical suf- 
ferings, varied, incessant, interminable, continue as from the 
first. And, while going on as heretofore, they interrupt in 
no way thoughts, terrific visions, and mental tortures. When, 
then; oh, when, will the desired end arrive? Oh, agony, 
worst of all other agonies! A dreadful suspicion flashes in 
the ‘head’s’ brain; may not the tortures he is now living 
through be the punishment beyond the grave—the hell fires 
promised after death ?”” The blood of the hearers turned cold 
at these words. They turned their eyes involuntarily on the 
head, and their hearts sank at the sight. Its eyes, they 
thought, had opened wider, and a flash of horror was in their 
imploring look.” “See! see!” exclaimed the entranced ar- 
tist. “It has just realized its mistake. It knows that this 
cannot be; that rest, not eternal damnation, awaits it; mercy 
and forgiveness, not eternal tortures. And now it sees a 
clear and radiant sky before it. The veil is being rent before 
its inner eye, Yes, life is extinct—he is dead.” 


His Satanic Majesty....Medizval Superstitions....The Globe 

The recent verdict of a country coroner’s jury that de- 
ceased committed suicide “under the instigation of the 
Devil” records a belief which is still prevalent in certain 
parts of England. But how great is the change in this re- 
spect may be instructively seen by a comparison of present 
popular belief with that which was common among all classes 
less than two centuries ago. Of the two hundred and ten 
pamphlets said to have been written by Daniel Defoe, not 
the least notable is his History of the Devil. Written in 
terms of irony it, nevertheless, constitutes a faithful and ex- 
haustive collection of the satanic superstitions popular among 
our early Georgian ancestors. An age which could be edified 
by the perusal of such grim and ghastly theologians as Dre- 
lingcourt and Drexelius was not likely to be squeamish in the 
matter of diabolic beliefs. Defoe, indeed, shows us a gen- 
eration which habitually attributed all the disagreeables and 
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contretemps of existence to the immediate intervention of his 
Satanic Majesty. The very failure of the much-snuffed 
candles to burn brightly at a card party was set down to the 
fact that “the Devil was in the room.” A letter quoted in 
this connection describes a panic among ombre players. 
“ Being at a Friend’s house in lane, London,” says the 
writer, “and several Ladies and some Gentlemen in the 
Room, besides two or three Servants,” a candle on a card 
table began tosputter. The gentleman of the house, “turn- 
ing to the Servant, raps out an oath or two, and bids him snuff 
the Candles, for they burn as if the Devil was in the Room. 
The Fellow, going to snuff one of the Candles, snuffs it out, 
at which, his Master being in a Passion, the Fellow lights it 
again immediately at the other Candle, and then, being in a 
little hurry, going to snuff the other Candle snuffed that out 
too.” The first candle, which was relighted, now burned 
dimly, “and a Wench that stood by the Ladies’ Table bawls 
out to her Mistrses, ‘Law, Madam! the Candles burn blue,’ 
whereat another lady started to her feet, ejaculating ‘Mercy 
on us!’ a footman knocked down a ‘Peer Sconce,’ the look- 
ing-glass of which broke all to pieces with a horrible noise, 
and some one uttered the fatal phrase ‘I think the Devil is 
in the Candles to-night.” Betty’s mistress thereupon “ rises 
up in a terrible Fright, and cries out that the Footman said the 
Devil was in the room, as she was, indeed, frighted out of 
her wits, she frighted the ladies most terribly, and they, all 
starting up together, down goes the Card Table, and put the 
Wax Candles out.” Mrs, Betty then discovered that another 
candle burned blue, and the “ Ladies were all so frighted that 
they and the Maids, too, run out of the Parlour screaming 
like mad Folks,” while the gentleman of the house was left 
to kick his footman in typical last-century fashion. This 
particular Satan was an invisible one. Asa rule, however, 
the early eighteenth century believed in a visible, if not also 
tangible, Satan, whose distinguishing mark or feature is the 
cloven foot. “Whenever Satan has Occasion to dress him- 
self in any humane Shape, yet still he not only must have 
this Cloven-Foot about him, but he is oblig’d to shew it, 
too; nay, they will not allow him any Dress, whether it 
be a Prince’s Robes, a Lord Cha r’s Gown or Lady’s 
Hoop and long Petticoats, but the Cloven-Foot must be 
shew’d from under them; they will not so much as allow 
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him an artificial Shoe or a Jack-Boot, as we often see con- 
triv’d to conceal a Club-Foot or a Wooden-Leg.” “Some 
people carry this matter a great deal higher still,” continues 
Defoe, “ and will have the Cloven-Foot be like the great Stone 
which the Brasilian Conjurers used to solve all difficult Ques- 
tions upon.” It is a “Conjuring-stone,” in fact, and is used 
to guide men in all the important affairs of life. As an em- 
blem of insincerity, “of the true double Entendre, or divided 
Aspect, which the great Men of the World generally act 
with,” the hoof has, indeed, played a very important part in 
all the treasons, plots, assassinations, and rebellions from 
the days of Joab and his victim, Abner, down to the days 
when the Parliament men “cut throats for God’s Sake, and 
deposed both King and kingly Government, according to the 
Law.” Since the “late troubles,” as the Puritan Revolution 
used to be called, the cloven-foot has discreetly withdrawn 
from the region of high politics. But in low life it is still 
everywhere apparent. ‘There is a merry, cloven-footed devil 
for instance, in Essex, known as “ my Lady Hat’s Devil, who, 
upon laying a Joiner’s Mallet in the Window of a certain 
Chamber,” “comes and knocks with it all night upon the 
window, or against the wainscot, to the disturbance of the 
whole neighborhood.” If the mallet is not left in its accus- 
tomed place, this particular succubus is as “ unsufferable and 
terrifying as possible, breaking the Windows, splitting the 
Wainscot,” and committing all sorts of disorders. Again 
there is “the Drumming-Devil in the well at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire,” not to mention a great many antick 
devils, who have little or nothing to do, “but only to assure 
us that they can appear if they please.” In a chapter headed 
“Of the Cloven-Foot walking about the world without the 
Devil, viz., of witches making Bargains for the Devil, and 
particularly of selling the Soul to the Devil,’’ Defoe gives a 
laughing account of the contemporary belief in magic and 
magical transactions. “They tell you,” says he, “of a poor 
Fellow in Herefordshire that offered to sell his Soul to him 
for a cow,” and did so—quite recently, it seems. Another 
well-known case is that of the man who sold his soul to 
Satan in exchange for twenty-one years of uninterrupted evil 
living, and was betrayed by his master into the hands of 
Newgate officials. Then there is the story, also popularly 
believed at that time, of the young man of quality, in the 
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Elector of Brandenburg’s Deminions, who “ apply’d himself 
to an old thing call’d a Witch,” and promised her great things 
if she could bring a certain lady to love him. During the 
progress of her incantations the witch certainly introduced 
our hero to the Evil One, for, in a darkened chamber, the 
young fellow “saw a grave Kind of Man sitting in an Elbow 
Chair, tho’ he said he could have sworn there was nobody in 
the Chair when the old Woman shut the Door.” The grave 
kind of man and the chair he sat in presently moved, “as if 
they had been one Body,” and eventually vanished, “leaving 
the room full of Smoke,” although the door was fast locked. 
Defoe is at a loss to account for the fact that ugly old women 
are always chosen by Satan as his most effective agents. “I 
think ’tis a mean, low priz’d Business,” says he, “for Satan 
to take up with; below the very Devil; below his Dignity as 
an Angelic, though condemn’d, Creature; below him even as 
a Devil, to go to talk to a parcel of ugly, deform’d, spiteful, 
malicious old women, to give them power to do Mischief,” 
and so forth. But none the less he is compelled to record 
the beliefs, current at the time he wrote, that a witch is 
Satan’s favorite confidant, that she will swim like a cork 
when thrown into a pond, that she can only be hanged by an 
osier withe, and that a horseshoe nailed on a door-lintel can 
alone protect a house from her. These “stories,” he cries 
in despair, “and a thousand more, too simple to be believed, 
are yet so vouched, so taken for granted, and so universally 
received for Truth, that there is no resisting them without 
being thought atheistical.”” Another superstition, not less 
common among Defoe’s contemporaries, but at the same 
time far more pardonable, than the belief in witches, is that 
which attributes dreams to satanic agency. The Devil, in- 
deed, deals in hypnotic suggestions as cleverly as any mes- 
merist. Thus “a Tradesman, and in great Distress for Money 
in his Business, dreamed that he was walking all alone in a 
great Wood, and that he met a little Child with a Bag of 
Gold in its hand, and a fine Necklace of Diamonds on its 
neck.” His own bad heart at once violently tempted him 
to rob the innocent, but the ghostly enemy urged him to 
murder it too, lest at some future time it should recognize 
him as a thief. As the tradesman stood debating what to 
do, “his heart struck him with the Word Murther, and he, 
in a Horror of it, refused to do it, and immediately waked.” 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 


Bud's Sister.... His Loyalty....The Philadelphia Call 
Bud thought a pile o’ her, he did; an’ when she went an’ took 
Them things an’ laid it onto him, you’d orter seen him look 
So kinder queer; but when I sez she’s bad all through, he 
Shook—Jes’ shook his head an’ sez to me: 
“Don’t you believe it.” 


They sent him up for ninety days, an’ he never once let on 
As how she did the stealin’ o’ them things she tried to pawn. 
But I jes’ hustled right up front and tried to tell about 
The way she laid it on to him, when Bud he shouted out: 

“ Don’t you believe it.” 


When he came back from th’ island I met him at the pier, 
An’ Bud jes’ gripped me by the hand an’ asked how things 
wuz here. 
An’ when I told him she was jes’ as bad as ever yet, 
Bud jes’ whispered, husky like, with his teeth all kinder set: 
“Don’t you believe it.” 


Mammy’s Churning Song....Edward A. Oldham....Century 
Set still, honey, let ole Mammy tell yer ’bout de churn, 
Wid de cream en clabber dashin’, 
En de buttermilk er-splashin’. 
Dis de chune hit am er-singin’ ’fore hit ’gin ter turn: 
Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery, jum, 
Bum-bum-bum, 
But-ter-come, 
Massa gib ole nigger some. 


(Jump down, honey, en fotch me dat rag fum de table, fer 
ter wipe off dis hyah led. Tole yer so, dat milk gwine ter 
splatter up hyah ’reckly! Dar now, dat’s er good chile, git 
back in mer lap.) 


Now de cream, en milk, en clabber’s churnin’ up so fas’, 
Hyah hit splatterin’ en er-splutterin’, 
Ep er-mixin’, en er-mutterin’, 

In de churn en roun’ de dasher, singin’ ter de las’: 
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Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery, jum, 
Bum-bum-bum, 
But-ter-come, 

Massa gib old nigger some. 


(Uh-er! Teck kyah, honey, keep dem fingers way fum 
dar! Butter mos’ come now: set still jis’ er leetle w’ile 
longer.) 


Soon de lumps ob butter ’II be er-floatin’ on de top— 
Now de ole churn ’s fa’rly hummin’, 
Tell yer wot, de butter comin’.— 
Dcnecome! Mammy’sarm so ti-yerd, now she’s gwine ter stop. 
Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery, jum, 
Bum-bum-bum, 
But-ter-come, 
Mammy ’Ill gib de baby some. 


(Dar now! [removing the top and giving the dasher a cir- 
cular motion] jis’ peep in dar en see de lumps ob yaller butter 
er-huddlin’ tergedder. Now run fotch yer leetle blue mug, 
en Mammy ’I!I gib yer some nice sweet buttermilk right outen 
dis hyah churn.) 


The Mouth-Organ Band....The Chicago Herald 
It isn’t pretentious, this organization; 
Its members are few: there is “Skinny, de Kid,” 
The blacking of boots is his humble vocation, 
But his musical genius could never be hid. 
And there’s “ Bob,” he sells papers along with his fellows; 
He’s short just one leg and he’s minus one hand, 
But he’s chock full of music; with lungs like a bellows, 
He plays the loud bass for the mouth-organ band. 


And there’s Widow McGann’s little boy—“ He’s a daisy!” 
So all his companions declare with a smile, 
And add, “W’y, dat boy, he can just set you crazy 
When he plays the mouth organ in tremolo style.” 
George Washington Jefferson Ephriham Barrow— 
He is colored—the alto is in his command, 
And all through the air runs an echo of sorrow 
Whenever he plays with the mouth-organ band. 
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When they come up the street playing “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” 
“Sweet Home,” “Mocking Bird,” or “The Sweet By-and- 
By,” 
There’s something amusing in music or manner; 
And yet many a tear strangely moisten the eye, 
For music is holy, “the daughter of heaven.” 
Her wonderful meaning can they understand ? 
As they sweetly discourse, is the wonderful leaven 
At work in the hearts of the mouth-organ band ? 


I Want Ter Know....The Boston Post 
Nell an’ me by the front gate stood, 
Lookin’ ’way off at Spencer’s wood; 
Moon was beamin’ on the night, 
Givin’ a sorter trem’ lous light, 
That seemed ter glance from the lilacs there, 
An’ fall ’n a flood on Nelly’s hair. 
I felt ’s I hadn’t fer many a week, 
That now was the fittin’st time ter speak; 
So “Nell,” I said in a bashful way, 
“T’ve loved you allers night and day— 
I love you better’n you kin think; 
Your smiles is wine as I ken drink. 
I love you, sweetheart, through an’ through, 
Hones’, I swear it, Nell, I do.” 
I squeezed her hand in fervent bliss, 
An’ capsheaf’d all with a lovin’ kiss. 
Then Nell she hove a little sigh, 
An’ looked at me so sweet an’ sly, 
’S she sed, surprised-like, “Sho! Why, Joe 
I want ter know!” 


The Picnic at Selina....Frank L. Stanton....Atlanta Constitution 
That picnic at Selina—it covered lots o’ ground; 
Thar was wimmen, men, an’ hosses from fifty miles around, 
An’ fiddles squeaked and brogans creaked the merriest kind 
o’ song, 
An’ ’twas “Balance to your partners!” an’ “Swing!” the 
whole day long. 


*Twas a powerful site o’ pleasure jes’ to see the fellers whir 
Them lovely forms in calico, an’ swing girl after girl. 
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It was quite intoxicating; you could hear the rafters ring, 
Till the old men couldn’t stand it, an’ cut the “ pigeon wing!” 


The old-time “double shuffle” made the dust fly from their 
heels, 

An’ ’twas sich a jolly scuffle in the old Virginny reels; 

The young men jes’ a-sweatin’, an’ the rosy gals a-blowin’— 

But they didn’t mind the weather while they kept the fiddle 
goin’! 


“It’s jolly!” roared the rafters; “It’s painful!” groaned the 
floor; 

“It’s dusty!” said the wimmen, but they only danced the 
more. 

An’ the young men called it “stavin’,” an’ I think that they 
was right, 

For the old-time Georgia “ breakdown 
with delight! 


made the stars dance 


All day the fiddle’s music was ringin’ wild an’ sweet; 
The nigger parson rolled it off an’ kept time with his feet. 


All day—with jes’ a breathin’ spell ’long bout the time o’ 


noon— 
The dancers kept in motion an’ the fiddle kept in tune. 


That picnic at Selina—it ain’t to be forgot, 

For a feller felt as happy ’s if he owned a house an’ lot; 
And when I think about them gals in ribboned calico 

I feel like singin’ “ Praise the Lord, from whom all blessin’s 


flow!” 


There’ll be good times at Selina in the happy days to be, 

But never any times like that for all the boys an’ me; 

For the mem’ry of that picnic—it ’Il live a hundred years, 
An’ I’ll feel my old feet shufflin’ when I climb the golden * 


stairs! 
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THE CHARIOT RACE AT ANTIOCH* 


Famous Chapters from Famous Books. 


At length the recess came to an end. 

The trumpeters blew a call at which the absentees rushed 
back to their places. At the same time some attendants ap- 
peared in the arena, and, climbing upon the division wall, 
went to an entablature near the second goal at the west end, 
and placed upon it seven wooden balls; then returning to the 
first goal, upon an entablature there they set up seven other 
pieces of wood hewn to represent dolphins, 

“What shall they do with the balls and fishes, O sheik ?” 
asked Balthasar. 

“Hast thou never attended a race?” 

“ Never before; and hardly know I why I am here.” 

“Well, they are to keep the count. At the end of each 
round run thou shalt see one ball and one fish taken down.” 

The preparations were now complete, and presently a 
trumpeter in gaudy uniform arose by the editor, ready to 
blow the signal of commencement promptly at his order. 
Straightway the stir of the people and the hum of their con- 
versation died away. Every face near by, and in the lessening 
perspective, turned to the east, as all eyes settled upon the 
gates of the six stalls which shut in the competitors. 

The unusual flush upon his face gave proof that even 
Simonides had caught the universal excitement. Ilderim 
pulled his beard fast and furious. 

“Look now for the Roman,” said the fair Egyptian to 
Esther, who did not hear her, for, with close-drawn veil and 
beating heart, she sat watching for Ben-Hur. 

The structure containing the stalls, it should be observed, 
was in form of the segment of a circle, retired on the right 
so that its central point was projected forward, and midway 
the course, on the starting side of the first goal. Every stall 
consequently was equally distant from the starting-line or 
chalked rope above mentioned. 

The trumpet sounded short and sharp, whereupon the 
starters, one for each chariot, leaped down from behind the 


* From ‘‘ Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ.” By Lew Wallace. Copyright, 
1880, by Harper and Brothers, 
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pillars of the goal, ready to give assistance if any of the four 
proved unmanageable. Again the trumpet blew, and simul- 
taneously the gatekeepers threw the stalls open. 

First appeared the mounted attendants of the charioteers, 
five in all, Ben-Hur having rejected the service. The chalked 
line was lowered to let them pass, then raised again. 

They were beautifully mounted, yet scarcely observed as 
they rode forward; for all the time the tramping of eager 
horses, and the voices of drivers scarcely less eager, were 
heard behind in the stalls, so that one might not look away 
an instant from the gaping doors. 

The chalked line up again, the gatekeepers called their 
men, instantly the ushers on the balcony waved their hands, 
and shouted with all their strength, “ Down! down!” 

As well have whistled to stay a storm. 

Forth from each stall, like missiles in a volley from so 
many great guns, rushed the six fours; and up the vast as- 
semblage arose, electrified and irrepressible, and, leaping 
upon the benches, filled the circus and the air above it with 
yells and screams. This was the time for which they had 
waited! this the moment of supreme interest treasured up in 
talk and dreams since the proclamation of the games! 

“He is come—look!”’ cried Iras, pointing to Messala. 

“T see him,” answered Esther, looking at Ben-Hur. 

The veil was withdrawn. For an instant the little Jewess 
was brave. An idea of the joy there is in doing an heroic 
deed under the eyes of a multitude came to her, and she un- 
derstood ever after how, at such times, the souls of men, in 
frenzy of performance, laugh at death or forget it utterly. 

The competitors were now under view from nearly every 
part of the circus, yet the race was not begun; they had 
first to make the chalked line successfully. The line was 
stretched for the purpose of equalizing the start. If it were 
dashed upon, discomfiture of man and horses might be ap- 
prehended; on the other hand, to approach it timidly was to 
incur the hazard of being thrown behind in the beginning of 
the race; and that was certain forfeit of the great advantage 
always striven for—the position next the division wall on the 
inner side of the course. 

This trial, its perils and consequences, the spectators knew 
thoroughly; and if the opinion of old Nestor, uttered what 
time he handed the reins to his son, were true— 
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‘“* Tt is not strength, but art obtained the prize, 
And to be swift is less than to be wise—” 
all on the benches might well look for warning of the winner 
to be now given, justifying the interest with which they 
breathlessly watched for the result. 

The arena swam in a dazzle of light; yet each driver 
looked first thing for the rope, then for the coveted inner 
line. So, all six aiming at the same point and speeding furi- 
ously, a collision seemed inevitable; nor that merely. What 
if the editor, at the last moment, dissatisfied with the start, 
should withhold the signal to drop the rope? Or if he should 
not give it in time? 

The crossing was about two hundred and fifty feet in width. 
Quick the eye, steady the hand, unerring the judgment re- 
quired. If now one look away! or his mind wander! ora 
rein slip! And what attraction in the exsemdle of the thousands 
over the spreading balcony! Calculating upon the natural 
impulse to give one glance—just one—in sooth of curiosity 
or vanity, malice might be there with an artifice; while friend- 
ship and love, did they serve the late result, might be as 
deadly as malice. 

The divine last touch in perfecting the beautiful is anima- 
tion. Can we accept the saying, then these latter days, so 
tame in pastime and dull in sports, have scarcely anything to 
compare to the spectacle offered by the six contestants. Let 
the reader try to fancy it; let him first look down upon the 
arena, and see it glistening in its frame of dull-gray granite 
walls; let him ihen, in this perfect field, see the chariots, 
light of wheel, very graceful, and ornate as paint and burnish- 
ing can make them, Messala’s rich with ivory and gold; let 
him see the drivers, erect and statuesque, undisturbed by the 
motion of the cars, their limbs naked, and fresh and ruddy 
with the healthful polish of the baths—in their right hands 
goads, suggestive of torture dreadful to the thought—in their 
left hands, held in careful separation, and high, that they 
may not interfere with view of the steeds, the reins passing 
taut from the fore ends of the carriage poles; let him see the 
fours, chosen for beauty as well as speed; let him see them 
in magnificent action, their masters not more conscious of 
the situation and all that is asked or hoped from them—their 
heads tossing, nostrils in play, now distent, now contracted 
—limbs too dainty for the sand which they touch but to spurn 
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—limbs slender, yet with impact crushing as hammers, every 
muscle of the rounded bodies instinct with glorious life, swell- 
ing, diminishing, justifying the world in taking from them 
its ultimate measure of force; finally, along with chariots, 
drivers, horses, let the reader see the accompanying shadows 
fly, and with such distinctness as the picture comes he may 
share the satisfaction and deeper pleasure of those to whom 
it was a thrilling fact, not a feeble fancy. Every age has its 
plenty of sorrows; Heaven help where there are no pleasures! 

The competitors having started each on the shortest line 
for the position next the wall, yielding would be like giving 
up the race; and who dared yield? It is not in common 
nature to change a purpose in mid-career; and the cries of 
encouragement from the balcony were indistinguishable: a 
roar which had the same effect upon all the drivers. 

The fours neared the rope together. ‘Then the trumpeter 
by the editor’s side blew a signal vigorously. Twenty feet 
away it was not heard. Seeing the action, however, the 
judges dropped the rope, and not an instant too soon, for the 
hoof of one of Messala’s horses struck it as it fell. Nothing 
daunted, the Roman shook out his long lash, loosed the reins, 
leaned forward, and, with a triumphant shout, took the wall. 

“ Jove with us! Jove with us!” yelled all the Roman fac- 
tion, in a frenzy of delight. 

As Messala turned in, the bronze lion’s head at the end of 
his axle caught the fore leg of the Athenian’s right-hand 
tracemate, flinging the brute over against its yoke-fellow. 
Both staggered, struggled, and lost their headway. The 
ushers had their will, at least in part. The thousand held 
their breath with horror; only up where the consul sat was 
there shouting. 

“Jove with us!”’ screamed Drusus, frantically. 

“He wins! Jove with us!” answered his associates, seeing 
Messala speed on. 

Tablet in hand, Sanballat turned to them; a crash from 
the course below stopped his speech, and he could not but 
look that way. . 

Messala having passed, the Corinthian was the only con- 
testant on the Athenian’s right, and to that side the latter 
tried to turn his broken four; and then, as ill fortune would 
have it, the wheel of the Byzantine, who was next on the 
left, struck the tailpiece of his chariot, knocking his feet 
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from under him. ‘There was a crash, a scream of rage and 
fear, and the unfortunate Cleanthes fell under the hoofs of 
his own steeds; a terrible sight, against which Esther covered 
her eyes. 

On swept the Corinthian, on the Byzantine, on the Sidonian. 

Sanballat looked for Ben-Hur, and turned again to Drusus 
and his coterie. 

“A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” he cried. 

“Taken!” answered Drusus. 

“ Another hundred on the Jew!” shouted Sanballat. 

Nobody appeared to hear him. He called again; the situ- 
ation below was too absorbing, and they were too busy shout- 
ing. “ Messala! Messala! Jove with us!” 

When the Jewess ventured to look again, a party of work- 
men were removing the horses and broken car; another party 
were taking off the man himself; and every bench on which 
there was a Greek was vocal with execrations and prayers 
for vengeance. Suddenly she dropped her hands; Ben-Hur, 
unhurt, was to the front, coursing freely forward along with 
the Roman! Behind them, in a group, followed the Sidonian, 
the Corinthian, and the Byzantine. 

The race was on, the souls of the racers were in it; over 
them bent the myriads. 

# * * * * * 

When the dash for position began, Ben-Hur, as we have 
seen, was on the extreme left of the six. For a moment, 
like the others, he was half blinded by the light in the arena; 
yet he managed to catch sight of his antagonists and divine 
their purpose. At Messala, who was more than an antagon- 
ist to him, he gave one searching look. The air of passion- 
less hauteur characteristic of the fine patrician face was there 
as of old, and so was the Italian beauty, which the helmet 
rather increased ; but more—it may have been a jealous fancy, 
or the effect of the brassy shadow in which they were at the 
moment cast, still the Israelite thought he saw the soul of 
the man as through a glass darkly, cruel, cunning, desperate; 
not so excited as determined—a soul in a tension of watch- 
fulness and fierce resolve. In a time not longer than was 
required to turn to his four again, Ben-Hur felt his own reso- 
lution harden to a like temper. At whatever costs, at all 
hazards, he would humble thisenemy! Prize, friends, wagers, 
honor—everything that can be thought of as a possible inter- 
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est in the race was lost in the one deliberate purpose. Regard 
for life even should not hold him back, Yet there was no 
passion, on his part; no blinding rush of heated blood from 
heart to brain and back again; no impulse to fling himself 
upon fortune; he did not believe in fortune; far otherwise. 
He had his plan, and, confiding in himself, he settled to the 
task never more observant, never more capable. The air 
about him seemed to glow with renewed transparency. 

When not half way across the arena, he saw that Messala’s 
rush would, if there were no collision, and the rope fell, give 
him the wall; that the rope would fall, he ceased as soon to 
doubt; and, further, it came to him, a sudden flash-like in- 
sight, that Messala knew it was to be let drop at the last 
moment (prearrangement with the editor could safely reach 
that point in the contest); and it suggested, what more 
Roman-like than for the official to lend himself to a country- 
man who, besides being so popular, had also so much at 
stake? There could be no other accounting for the confi- 
dence with which Messala pushed his four forward the instant 
the competitors were prudentially checking their fours. 

It is one thing to see a necessity and another to act upon 
it. Ben-Hur yielded the wall for the time. The rope fell, 
and all the fours but his sprang into the course under the 
urgency of voice and lash. He drew head to the right, and, 
with all the speed of his Arabs, darted across the trails of his 
opponents, the angle of movement being such as to lose the 
least time and gain the greatest possible advance. So, while 
the spectators were shivering at the Athenian’s mishap, and 
the Sidonian, Byzantine, and Corinthian were striving, with 
such skill as they possessed, to avoid involvement in the ruin, 
Ben-Hur swept around and took the course neck and neck 
with Messala, though on the outside. The marvellous skill 
shown in making the change thus from the extreme left 
across to the right without appreciable loss did not fail the 
sharp eyes upon the benches; the circus seemed to rock and 
rock again with prolonged applause. Then Esther clasping 
her hands in glad surprise; then Sanballat, smiling, offered 
his hundred sestertii a second time without a taker; and then 
the Romans began to doubt, thinking Messala might have 
found an equal, if not a master, and that in an Israelite! 

And now, racing together side by side, a narrow interval! 
between them, the two neared the second goal. 
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The pedestal of the three pillars there, viewed from the 
west, was a stone wall in the form of a half-circle, around 
which the course and opposite balcony were bent in exact 
parallelism. Making this turn was considered in all respects 
the most telling test of a charioteer; it was, in fact, the very 
feat in which Orestes failed. As an involuntary admission 
on the part of the spectators, a hush fell over all the circus, 
so that for the first time in the race the rattle and clang of 
the cars plunging after the tugging steeds were distinctly 
heard. Then it would seem Messala observed Ben-Hur, and 
recognized him; and at once the audacity of the man flamed 
out in an astonishing manner. 

“Down Eros, up Mars!” he shouted, whirling his lash with 
practised hand—“ Down Eros, up Mars!” he repeated, and 
caught the well-doing Arabs of Ben-Hur a cut the like of 
which they had never known. 

The blow was seen in every quarter, and the amazement 
was universal. The silence deepened; upon the benches 
behind the consul the boldest held his breath, waiting for the 
outcome. Only a moment thus: then, involuntarily, down 
from the balcony, as thunder falls, burst the indignant cry of 
the people. 

The four sprang forward affrighted. No hand had ever 
been laid upon them except in love; they had been nurtured 
ever so tenderly; and as they grew, their confidence in man 
became a lesson to men beautiful to see. What should such 
dainty natures do under such indignity but leap as from death ? 

Forward they sprang as with one impulse, and forward 
leaped the car. Past question every experience is service- 
able to us. Where got Ben-Hur the large hand and mighty 
grip which helped him now so well? Where but from the 
oar with which so long he fought the sea? And what was 
the spring of the floor under his feet to the dizzy eccentric 
lurch with which in the old time the trembling ship yielded 
to the beat of staggering billows, drunk with their power? 
So he kept his place, and gave the four free rein, and called 
to them in soothing voice, trying merely to guide them round 
the dangerous turn; and before the fever of the people began 
to abate, he had back the mastery. Nor that only: on ap- 
proaching the first goal he was again side by side with Mes- 
sala, bearing with him the sympathy and admiration of every 
one not a Roman. So clearly was the feeling shown, so 
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vigorous its manifestation, that Messala, with all his boldness, 
felt it unsafe to trifle further. 

As the cars whirled around the goal, Esther caught sight 
of Ben-Hur’s face—a little pale, a little higher raised, other- 
wise calm, even placid. 

Immediately a man climbed on the entablature at the west 
end of the division wall, and took down one of the conical 
wooden balls. <A dolphin on the east entablature was taken 
down at the same time. In like manner, the second ball and 
second dolphin disappeared. And then the third ball and 
third dolphin. 

Three rounds concluded: still Messala held the inside posi- 
tion; still Ben-Hur moved with him side by side; still the 
other competitors followed as before. ‘The contest began to 
have the appearance of one of the double races which became 
so popular in Rome during the latter Cesarean period— 
Messala and Ben-Hur in the first, the Corinthian, Sidonian, 
and Byzantine in the second. Meantime the ushers succeeded 
in returning the multitude to their seats, though the clamor 
continued to run the rounds, keeping, as it were, even pace 
with the rivals in the course below. In the fifth round the 
Sidonian succeeded in getting a place outside of Ben-Hur, 
but lost it directly. 

The sixth round was entered upon without change of rela- 
tive position. Gradually the speed had been quickened— 
gradually the blood of the competitors warmed with the 
work. Men and beasts seemed to know that the final crisis 
was near, bringing the time for the winner to assert himself. 

The interest which from the beginning had centred chiefly 
in the struggle between the Roman and the Jew, with an in- 
tense and general sympathy for the latter, was fast changing 
to anxiety on hisaccount. Onall the benches the spectators 
bent forward motionless, except as their faces turned fol- 
lowing the contestants. Ilderim quit combing his beard, 
and Esther forgot her fears. 

“ A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” cried Sanballat to the 
Romans under the consul’s awning. 

There was no reply. 

“A talent—or five talents, or ten; choose ye!”’ 

He shook his tablets at them defiantly. 

“T will take thy sestertii,” answered a Roman youth, pre- 
paring to write, 
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“To not so,” interposed a friend. 
“Why?” 
“ Messala hath reached his utmost speed. See him lean 
over his chariot-rim, the reins loose as flying ribbons. Look 
then at the Jew. 
The first one looked. 
“ By Hercules!” he replied, his countenance falling. “The 


” 


dog throws all his weight on the bits. I see, Isee! If the 
gods help not our friend, he will be run away with by the 
Israelite. No, not yet. Look! Jove with us, Jove with us!” 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, shook the velaria 
over the consul’s head. 

If it were true that Messala had attained his utmost speed, 
the effort was with effect; slowly but certainly he was begin- 
ning to forge ahead. His horses were running with their 
heads low down; from the balcony their bodies appeared 
actually to skim the earth; their nostrils showed blood-red 
in expansion; their eyes seemed straining in their sockets. 
Certainly the good steeds were doing their best. How long 
could they keep the pace? It was but the commencement 
of the sixth round. On they dashed. As they neared the 
second goal, Ben-Hur turned in behind the Roman’s car. 

The joy of the Messala faction reached its bound: they 
screamed and howled and tossed their colors; and Sanballat 
filled his tablets with wagers of their tendering. 

Malluch, in the lower gallery over the Gate of Triumph, 
found it hard to keep his cheer. He had cherished the vague 
hint dropped to him by Ben-Hur of something to happen in 
the turning of the western pillars. It was the fifth round, 
yet the something had not come; and he had said to himself 
the sixth will bring it; but, lo! Ben-Hur was hardly holding 
a place at the tail of his enemy’s car. 

Over in the east end Simonides’ party held their peace. 
The merchant’s head was bent low. Ilderim tugged at his 
beard and dropped his brows till there was nothing of his 
eyes but an occasional sparkle of light. Esther scarcely 
breathed. Iras alone appeared glad. 

Along the home-stretch—sixth round—Messala leading, 
and next him Ben-Hur, and so close it was the old story: 

‘* First flew Eumelus on Pheretian steeds; 


With those of Tros bold Diomed succeeds; 
Close on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind, 
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And seem just mounting on his ear behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 
And hovering o’er, their stretching shadow sees.” 


Thus to the first goal and round it. Messala, fearful of 
losing his place, hugged the stony wall with perilous clasp; 
a foot to the left, and he had been dashed to pieces; yet, 
when the turn was finished, no man, looking at the wheel 
tracks of the two cars, could have said here went Messala, 
there the Jew. ‘They left but one trace behind them. As 
they whirled by, Esther saw Ben-Hur’s face again, and it 
was whiter than before. 

Simonides, shrewder than Esther, said to Ilderim the mo- 
ment the rivals turned into the course: “I am no judge, good 
sheik, if Ben-Hur be not about to execute some design. His 
face hath that look.” 

To which Ilderim answered: “Saw you how clean they 
were, and fresh? By the splendor of God, friend, they have 
not been running! But now watch!” 

One ball and one dolphin remained on the entablatures, 
and all the people drew a long breath, for the beginning of 
the end was at hand. 

First the Sidonian gave the scourge to his four, and, smart- 
ing with fear and pain, they dashed desperately forward, 
promising for a brief time to go to the front. The effort 
ended in promise. Next the Byzantine and Corinthian each 
made the trial with the like result, after which they were 
practically out of the race. Thereupon, with a readiness 
perfectly explicable, all the factions except the Romans 
joined hope in Ben-Hur and openly indulged their feeling. 

“Ben-Hur! Ben-Hur!” they shouted, and the blent voices 
rolled overwhelmingly against the consular stand. 

From the benches above him as he passed the favor de- 
scended in fierce injunctions. 

“Speed thee, Jew!” 

“Take the wall now!” 

“On! Loose the Arabs! Give them rein and scourge!” 

“ Let him not have the turn on thee again! Now or never!” 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, stretching their 
hands imploringly to him. 

Either he did not hear, or could not do better, for half-way 
round the course, and he was still following; at the second 
goal even still no change. 
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And now, to make the turn, Messala began to draw in his 
left-hand steeds, an act which necessarily slackened their 
speed. His spirit was high; more than one altar was richer 
of his vows; the Roman genius was still president. On the 
three pillars only six hundred feet away were fame, increase 
of fortune, promotion and a triumph ineffably sweetened by 
hate, all in store for him! That moment Malluch, in the 
gallery, saw Ben-Hur lean forward over his Arabs and give 
them the reins. Out flew the many-folded lash in his hand; 
over the backs of the startled steeds it writhed and hissed, 
and hissed and writhed again and again; and though it fell 
not, there were both sting and menace in its quick report; 
and as the man passed thus from quiet to resistless action, 
his face suffused, his eyes gleaming, along the reins he seemed 
to flash his will; and instantly not one, but the four as one, 
answered with a leap that landed them alongside the Roman’s 
car. Messala, on the perilous edge of the goal, heard, but 
dared not look to see what the awakening portended. From 
the people he received no sign. Above the noises of the 
race there was but one voice, and that was Ben-Hur’s. In 
the old Aramaic, as the sheik himself, he called to the Arabs. 

“On, Atair! On, Rigel! What, Antares! dost thou linger 
now? Good horse—oho, Aldebaran! I hear them singing 
in the tents. I hear the children singing and the women— 
singing of the stars, of Atair, Antares, Rigel, Aldebaran, 
victory !—and the song will never end. Well done! Home 
to-morrow, under the black tent—home! On, Antares! The 
tribe is waiting for us, and the master is waiting! ’Tis done! 
*tis done! Ha, ha! We have overthrown the proud. The 
hand that smote us is in the dust. Ours the glory! Ha, ha! 
—steady! The work is done—solro! Rest!” 

There had never been anything of the kind more simple, 
seldom anything so instantaneous. 

At the moment chosen for the dash, Messala was moving 
in a circle round the goal. To pass him Ben-Hur had to 
cross the track, and good strategy required the movement to 
be in a forward direction, that is on a like circle limited to 
the least possible increase. The thousands on the benches 
understood it all: they saw the signal given—the magnificent 
response; the four close outside Messala’s outer wheel, Ben- 
Hur’s inner wheel behind the other’s car—all this they saw. 
Then they heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill through 
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the circus, and, quicker than thought, out over the course a 
spray of shining white and yellow flinders flew. Down on 
its right side toppled the bed of the Roman’s chariot. There 
was a rebound as of the axle hitting the hard earth; another 
and another; then the car went to pieces, and Messala, en- 
tangled in the reins, pitched forward headlong. To increase 
the horror of the sight by making death certain, the Sidonian, 
who had the wall next behind, could not stop or turn out. 
Into the wreck full speed he drove; then over the Roman, 
and into the latter’s four, all mad with fear. Presently out 
of the turmoil, the fighting of horses, the resound of blows, 
the murky cloud of dust and sand, he crawled in time to see 
the Corinthian and Byzantine go on down the course after 
Ben-Hur, who had not been an instant delayed. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and 
shouted, and screamed. ‘Those who looked that way caught 
glimpses of Messala, now under the trampling of the fours, 
now under the abandoned cars. He was still; they thought 
him dead; but far the greater number followed Ben-Hur in 
his career. They had not seen the cunning touch of the 
reins by which, turning a little to the left, he caught Mes- 
sala’s wheel with the iron-shod point of his axle and crushed 
it; but they had seen the transformation of the man, and 
themselves felt the heat and glow of his spirit, the heroic 
resolution, the maddening energy of action with which by 
look, word, and gesture he so suddenly inspired his Arabs. 
And such running! It was rather the long leaping of lions 
in harness; but for the lumbering chariot it seemed the four 
were flying. When the Byzantine and the Corinthian were 
half-way down the course, Ben-Hur turned the first goal. 

And the race was Won! 

The consul arose, the people shouted themselves hoarse, 
the editor came down from his seat and crowned the victors. 

The procession was then formed, and, ’midst the shouting 
of the multitude which had had its will, passed out of the 
Gate of Triumph. 

And the day was over. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





Gold and Gray....The London World 
Gray on the dull horizon, dimmer gray 
Clutching with clammy fingers at the gold, 
Hung ’mid the undergrowth, or on the wold, 
Where fading ferns, gaudy in death’s array, 
Bow their sad heads as autumn turns away. 
Now doth gray fog the beechen wood enfold, 
Till gold seems silver, glistening, pale, and cold, 
And gold and gray are one this piteous day. 
A stir among the trees, the wind’s astir, 
The wan mist, rising, fades away and sighs, 
The golden leaves drift through th’ enfranchised air, 
Each one that falls reopening golden skies, 
Save where among the silence of yon fir 
Pale winter wakes and autumn slowly dies. 


You are My Pan....Bessie Hendricks....The Critic 
You are my Pan. I stood within the tide 
Of life like some poor bent and silent reed. 
I felt the waters pass, nor did I heed 
Their flow. The sap of hope within was dried; 
And how the breath of Fate from side to side 
Did sway me, cared I not. All change was keyed 
To one dull tone. The stream of life did lead 
A tuneless way. It seemed all song had died. 
And then you came: You wrought within my heart 
A magic; all the chords of joy began 
To sound a wild sweet strain—so soft at start 
Of it, I knew not if it were a part 
Of some fair dream; but swelling soon it ran 
A very flood of song! You are my Pan, 


World-Weary....The Misanthrope....Town Topics 
I fain would find the home my sorrows crave, 
A rocky shelter in some chill, still spot: 
Live, cenobite estranged, within a grot, 
Near sombrous firs, where alpine tempests rave; 
With roots to suck, and hot raindrops to lave 
My thirst, secluded, would I live and rot 
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In drugget foul, glad in my chosen lot. 
Though still a boy, to tamper with the grave! 
Learn what I know, know what I learned and sought, 
Plough through the sterile wilderness of thought, 
Muse on the myriad mysteries of old, 

Curse every day and hope ’twill be my last; 
Dream o’er my wishful life, its dreams of gold, 

Dream of eternity—and of the past! 


To Morpheus....J. L. T....Boston Transcript 
Hasten thy coming, Sleep. Oh, hear my prayer! 

And fold me in thy mantle soft and gray. 

Release my soul, that it may speed away, 
Rejoicing, through the shadowy night to where, 

In dreamland, my beloved waits alway. 

Each clasped to each, there hand in hand we stray 
Through flowery fields. By mossy banks we fare; 
Lovers in Paradise beyond compare. 

Hast thou no ruth, sweet Sleep? Come, seal mine eyes! 
Impatient am I, and the hour is late. 

Give me the watchword to the starry skies. 


Beyond the moonbeams doth my true love wait, 
Elysium only in her presence lies. 
Earth hath no guerdon that can compensate. 


Beside the Dead....Ina D. Coolbrith....Collected Poems 

It must be sweet, O thou my dead, to lie 

With hands that folded are from every task; 
Sealed with the seal of that great mystery 

The lips that nothing answer, nothing ask. 
The life-long struggle ended; ended quite 

The weariness of patience and of pain, 

And the eyes closed, to open not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget, 

To have the poor tired heart so still at last: 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 

Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past— 
Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet-— 
It must be sweet, it must be very sweet. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 





Where the Money Goes....Government Expenses....N. Y. Advertiser 

In the newspapers a few days ago it was stated that less 
than $1,000,000 currency was in the treasury vaults here 
available for business, and that for two or three weeks the 
officials of the Treasury Department have been compelled 
to “hustle” for funds with which to meet the requirements 
of the Government. As a matter of fact, Uncle Sam was 
not quite so hard up for ready cash as this statement would 
imply, for in addition to the million dollars on hand there he 
had on the day mentioned ten or twelve millions in currency 
on deposit in the New York and other sub-treasuries. But 
twelve or thirteen millions is a narrow margin for Uncle Sam 
to goon. No one can as yet say just how much money the 
government will expend during this current year, but the 
amount will not vary much from $500,000,000. This, of 
course, will include all sorts of expenditure, interest on the 
national debt, sinking fund, and the operations of the Post- 
office Department, which is practically self-sustaining. The 
government’s greatest expense item is the pension roll. 
During the year ending June 30th next the pension appropria- 
tion is $133,173,085. This is the sum set apart for pensions. 
A little more than $2,000,000 is appropriated for the expenses 
of the pension office, the fees of examining surgeons, etc., 
so that the total reads: 


RS oo nce ccudeduastame tansaeenneuy -$135,214, 785 


Second in importance, in the amount of money involved, 
come what are known as the permanent annual appropria- 
tions. The sinking fund takes about $50,000,000; interest 
on the public debt about $25,000,000; collecting the revenue 
from customs, $6,400,000; arms, stores, and camp equipage 
for the militia, $400,000; marine hospitals, $500,000; inter- 
est on Pacific railway stock, $3,877,000; Union Pacific sink- 
ing fund, $950,000; Central Pacific sinking fund, $370,000; 
repayment of excess to importers, $4,000,000; mail trans- 
portation on Pacific roads, $1,200,000, and enough other 
items to make a total of— 


Permanent annual appropriations $122, 486,808 


The third largest item is for the Post-office Department. Ina 
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year the railroads of the United States are paid $22,500,000 
for carrying the mails. ‘The 63,000 postmasters in the Union 
draw $14,900,000 a year. This is a great sum of money, 
but the average salary is only $237 for twelve months. The 
free-delivery service in cities and towns costs a little more 
than $10,000,000. Clerks in post-offices are paid $8,000, 000. 
The skilful, hard-worked men who ride in the postal cars and 
distribute mail en route get $6,350,000 a year, and should 
have more. Carrying the mails by what is known as “star 
routes””—by horse, wagon, stage, man, boy, or woman— 
nearly $6,000,000. Purchase and maintenance of railway 
postal cars, $2,700,000. Rent, light, fuel for post-offices, 
$1,300,000. Transportation of foreign mails, $1,250,000. 
Mail messengers, or carrying mails to and from railway sta- 
tions and post-offices, $1,200,000. Manufacture of stamped 
envelopes, newspaper wrappers, etc., almost $1,000,000. 
Carrying mails on steamboats, $525,000. Wrapping-twine, 
$85,000; wrapping-paper, $60,000; mail bags, $260,000; 
manufacture of postage stamps, $200,000; manufacture of 
postal cards, $214,000; and other items swell the total for the 


Post-office Department $77,907,222 


Fourth in amount of money disbursed is the deficiency list. 
It happens, of course, in the operations of the government, 
that many expenses cannot be foreseen, even by all the wise 
men of the government and Congress; and when the accounts 
are made up at the end of a fiscal year an appropriation must 
be made to meet a great number of obligations. This year, 
for instance, the deficiency list embraces a thousand separate 
items, from $29,000,000 for pensions all the way down the 
gamut of figures to “ J. B. Bryan & Bro., for soap, 59 cents,” 
and “E. G. Wheeler, for hinges, 10 cents.” Under this head 
comes payment of claims to the amount of about $2,000,000, 
and ranging from $1,300,000 on the famous French spolia- 
tion claims to somebody or other “for transportation of In- 
dian supplies, 56 cents.” A million dollars goes for carrying 
on the work of equipping men-of-war vessels, and half a 
million dollars for printing, giving a grand total of— 


Deficiency $38,699,746 


‘ 


What Uncle Sam terms his “sundry civil” appropriations 
next attract our attention. Here we discover that the gov- 
ernment is in the building business on a large scale, for 
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money is set apart for the erection of more than a hundred 
courthouses, post-offices, etc., ranging in cost from $3,000 
to $75,000; the whole sum thus appropriated being— 

Public buildings $8,875,212 
More than half a million dollars is devoted to the erection 
of new lighthouses; $375,000 for supplies for lighthouses; 
$345,000 for repairs, $645,000 for salaries of keepers, $250,- 
ooo for light-vessels, $335,000 for the buoys and $283,000 
for lights on rivers; in all, for— 

PEM 50:0. :03« 4008 ose Ket peseeecees se $2,379,000 
It is a pity that the 252 brave men who keep Uncle Sam’s 
252 life-saving stations should receive only $169,000 a year 
salary; but that is all they get. Their assistants, the surf- 
men, are paid $800,000, and the total is— 

Life-saving Service $1,064,875 
The revenue-cutter service, largely devoted to customs police 
work in New York harbor and protection of government’s 
interest in the sealing-waters of Alaska, costs a million dol- 
lars a year. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where 
Uncle Sam prints the crisp, delightful bills which he hands 
out more or less freely, costs him $1,100,000 a year. For 
surveys of his coasts, soundings, measurements of the tides, 
etc., he pays out each year through the coasts and geodetic 
survey more than half a million dollars. His great National 
Museum and Smithsonian Institution together cost him $340, - 
ooo, The Fish Commission expends about the same sum in 
the propagation and distribution of food fishes. Salaries and 
expenses of the Interstate Commerce Commission amount to 
$225,000. During this fiscal year the World’s Fair takes 
$468,000. The paper on which internal revenue-stamps are 
printed costs $50,000 a year. Distinctive paper for govern- 
men securities costs $40,000. Three items, which show Uncle 
Sam’s importance as a landlord: Custodians and janitors for 
buildings under control of the Treasury Department, outside 
the District of Columbia, $625,000; furniture and repairs, 
$200,000; fuel, lights, and water, $775,000. A few interest- 
ing items: Educating children of Alaska, $50,000; repairs 
of Capitol, $30,000; lighting Capitol. grounds, $40,000; 
taking and compiling Eleventh Census, $1,000,000; new 
pavement in front of Executive Mansion, $7,500; care, re- 
pair, and refurnishing White House, expended under the di- 
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rection of the President, $35,000; lighting the White House, 
$14,000; care of Washington Monument, $13,000; national 
cemeteries, $209,000; to continue work of furnishing head- 
stones for unmarked graves of Union soldiers, $10,000; arti- 
ficial limbs, $200,000; publication of official records of War, 
$235,000; National soldiers’ homes, $2,947,000. Uncle 
Sam’s courts cost him a good deal of money: Marshals and 
their deputies, $675,000; district attorneys, $380,000; fees 
of clerks, $175,000; fees of commissioners, $100,000; jurors, 
$650,000; witnesses, $1,000,000; support of prisoners, $375, - 
000; bailiffs, $135,000; stenographers, etc., $150,000; in all— 
i en $3,739,100 
Some more items: continuing work on new library of Con- 
gress, $600,000; public printing and binding, $2,610,000; 
construction and enlargement of military posts, $745,000; 
new road in Yellowstone Park, $75,000; improving harbor 
at Philadeiphia $600,000, Baltimore $151,000, Galveston 
$600,c00, St. Mary’s River Canal $600,000, and Hay Lake 
channel $300, 000. 
Total sundry civil list .+++ $37,410,363 


Evidence of the growing importance of the American navy 
is found in the fact that for the first time, perhaps, in the 
history of the government the sum spent this year on the 
navy will exceed the cost of the army. Uncle Sam is now 
spending more than two and a half million dollars a month 
on his naval establishment, and the chances are that in the 
near future he will find it necessary to spend much more. 
Seven and a half millions go to pay the officers and sailors. 
Bureau of ordnance repairs, practice, etc., $400,000; coal, 
cordage, anchors, etc., for vessels, $1,000,000; navy yards 
and docks, $1,450,000; provisions and clothing, $1,200,000; 
construction and repair, $1,045,000; steam engineering, 
$710,000; marine corps, $950,000. For the increase of the 
navy there is $16,607,000, as follows: Big guns, $4,000,000; 
equipment, $400,000; cranes, $100,000; construction and 
machinery of new vessels, $12,107,000; making in all— 

For the Navy Department... $31,541,654 


The army does not cost so much as this. Some of the items 
of cost of the military establishment are: Pay of officers of 
the line, $3,746,000; pay of enlisted men, $4,975,000; pay of 
the general staff, $1,600,000; retired officers, $1,300,000; re- 
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tired enlisted men, $135,000; subsistence of the army, $1,745, - 
000; quartermasters’ supplies, $2,678,000; quartermasters’ 
employees, $675,000; purchase of horses, $150,000; Army 
transportation, $2,750,000; barracks and quarters, $725,000; 
clothing, camp, and garrison equipage, $1,175,000; medical 
department, $215,000; ordnance and ammunition, $920,000; 
recruiting, $130,000. Total cost of 


The army $24,613,529 


Of course Congress, which must furnish the authority for 
paying everybody, does not forget to pay itself. Senators 
draw $440,000 salary and $45,000 mileage; representatives, 
$1,700,000 salaries, $115,000 mileage. The Senate spends 
for clerks and employees $578,000, or about $7,500 per sena- 
tor; the House spends for the same purpose $634,000, or less 
than $2,000 per representative. The cost of taking the 
stenographic report of the proceedings of the House is $26,- 
000; of the Senate, $25,000, The yearly expenses of the 
Congressional Library are $57,000. Total yearly cost of 


When we come to the executive departments we find that the 
throne does not cost much in a country like ours. A modest 
$102,200 covers the entire expenses of the presidential office 
—salary, clerk hire, stationery, etc. This sum includes the 
Vice-President’s salary, the private secretary’s, and the pay 
of doorkeepers and ushers at the Executive Mansion. Cost 
of the Civil Service Commission, $41,000; Department of 
State, $139,000; Navy Department (executive), $390,000; 
General Post-office (executive), $895,000; Department of 
Justice, $182,000; Department of Labor, $160,000. On ac- 
count of its possession and management of the records of the 
war, which are being constantly searched in behalf of the pen- 
sioners by a force of 800 clerks, the War Department execu- 
tive offices cost a large sum in comparison with the Navy De- 
partment—$1,793,000, of which more than a million goes to 
the record and pension division. The Department of the In- 
terior is the most expensive bureau which Uncle Sam keeps 
in Washington. It is, in fact, a number of bureaus in one— 
the Land Office at $600,000, the Indian Office at $110,000, 
the Pension Office at $2,115,000, and the Patent Office at 
$850,000: combining to swell the grand total of the Interior 
Department to $4,800,000. The Treasury Department is an- 
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other great bureau, costing $3,230,000 a year, not including 
$4,000,000 for collecting the internal revenue, $420,000 for 
cost of sub-treasuries, nor $1,080,000 for mints and assay 
offices. The Supreme Court and other Federal courts cost 
$555,000 a year in addition to the sums already given in the 
sundry civil list, making the total stand: 

Legislative, executive, and judicial $22,027,674 
Uncle Sam has his wards in the great West—the pvor, untu- 
tored Indians—to look out for, along with all his other cares. 
They cost hima pretty penny, too. This year they are unusu- 
ally expensive on account of recent agreements made with 
them by which the white men obtained their lands. Nearlya 
million dollars goes in this way to the Crows, $2,200,000 to 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux, $1,500,000 to the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, $2,991,000 to the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws; atotal, with some smaller sums, of $8,617,000, besides 
$3,200,000 to fulfil treaty stipulations made in the past. 
The salaries and current expenses of Indian agents amount 
to $225,000. To support the various tribes there was paid 
out directly $780,000; incidental expenses, $228,000; mis- 
cellaneous, $1,037,000; support of Indian schools, $2,216,- 
ooo; in all, for 

Indians $16,386,284 
The government enjoys here in Washington the luxury of a 
Federal city. But Uncle Sam has to pay for it—one-half of 
all the expenses of the District of Columbia is his share—and 
the amount this year is $2,798,562. Waxing rich as he is, 
and inclined to be somewhat independent, Uncle Sam has at 
last concluded it would be the part of wisdom to take some 
measure to protect his coasts and seaboard cities against 
enemies who may come with great guns to demand ransom 
or ruin. Accordingly he is expending this year a good deal 
of money for fortifications and armament. Witness $750,000 
for gun and mortar batteries for defense of Boston, New 
York, San Francisco, Washington, and Hampton Roads; 
$500,000 for sites for seacoast defences; for the manufacture 
of guns and carriages, $1,600,000; for the gun factory, ma- 
chinery, tools, etc., $516,000; and for tests of guns, $150,- 
000; in all— 

Fortifications $3,774,000 


Uncle Sam does not forget the farmers. It would require 
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half a column to give a list of the items of expense which he 
willingly incurs in his desire to educate them and encourage 
agriculture. Here are a few of the more noteworthy: The 
secretary and his clerks, $80,000; study of bugs and birds, 
$20,000; vegetable pathology, $6,000; chemistry, $17,000; 
forestry, $8,000; pictures for books, etc., $17,000; seeds, 
$13,000; collecting and compiling statistics, $136,000; bo- 
tanical investigations and experiments, $40,000; investigating 
the habits of insects, $28,000; investigating adulteration, 
$13,000; investigating forestry, $15,000; investigating fibres, 
$10,000; purchase and distribution of seeds, $100,000; seed 
for drought-afflicted regions, $150,000; experimental garden, 
$28,500; agricultural experimental stations, $728,000; exper- 
iments in sorghum sugar, $50,000; inspecting cattle, hogs, 
and meat, $515,000; and the Weather Bureau, $890,000. 
These and other items make a total for 
Agriculture $3,028,153 

Uncle Sam’s diplomatic and consular expenses, including 
everything, are but $1,656,925, which is comparatively mod- 
erate. A little more than $400,000 goes to support the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and, having reached this point 
in his disbursements, Uncle Sam looks over the long list, of 
which I have given you a tolerably adequate picture, and yet 
finds many more places for his money. So he finishes up 
with a miscellaneous appropriation bill, making the total of 
miscellaneous expenditures $4,271,531. And the grand total 
of all these expenditures of our great uncle? No one knows, 
because many of the appropriations are indefinite; but the 
estimates of the indefinite, added to the specific, make the 
figures for the year ending June next, $525,018,672.55. 


Population of the World....A Great Statistical Work....N. Y. Tribune 

An announcement of the highest interest to statisticians 
throughout the world comes from the little city of Gotha. 
It is to the effect that the famous publishing-house of Justus 
Perthes, widely known for its Almanach de Gotha and its 
numerous geographical publications, has this year resumed 
the publication of the Bevoelkerung der Erde. This notable 
work was first issued in 1872 under the editorship of Dr. 
Ernest Behm, now deceased, and Dr. Hermann Wagner, now 
professor of geography in the University of Géttingen. A 
new edition was published about every two years until the 
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preparation of the eighth was well under way. Then Dr. 
Behm died, and Professor Wagner abandoned the task, feel- 
ing unable alone to carry it to successful completion. Thus 
this valuable work has for the past nine years been allowed 
to lapse. It is now resumed with Dr. Wagner’s name on the 
title page as chief editor, and with that of Dr. Supan as his 
associate. The new eighth edition is a large octavo of 270 
pages, very carefully arranged. It isnot a mere compilation 
of statistics, indiscriminately gathered and thrown together. 
All the facts and figures given are systematically classified 
according to the divisions of the globe and the countries of 
which they treat. Moreover, every figure given has been 
critically examined and, if necessary, corrected. The author- 
ities for all statistics are given; and where there are varying 
statistics under any one head, the figures of both are given 
and their comparative trustworthiness carefully discussed. 
The work not only deals with the population of the globe, 
but with its area also, and of course with the density of popu- 
lation in various countries. The pains exercised by the edi- 
tors and publishers may be estimated from the fact that new 
measurements of some considerable areas of the earth’s sur- 
face have been especially made for this work. Moreover, 
for many countries which neglect to enumerate their inhabi- 
tants, Dr. Supan has had special censuses made. In this 
manner he has ascertained as exactly as possible the popula- 
tion of Africa, the Turkish Empire (including Arabia), China, 
and many of the East Indian Islands. According to Dr. 
Behm’s most careful estimates, in 1866 the population of 
the earth was about 1,350,000,000. In 1880 the same emi- 
nent authority estimated it at 1,456,000,000, the apparent 
increase being largely due more to accuracy in enumeration 
than to actual growth of population. A still more startling 
change was announced two years later, when, in the edition 
of the Bevoelkerung der Erde for 1882, the world’s popu- 
lation was given at 1,434,000,000, showing an apparent loss 
of 22,000,000 in two years. This also was due to greater 
accuracy in the statistics, the figures for China, for example, 
having been reduced, under the light of new investigations, 
from 405,000,000 to 350,000,000. The present population 
of the world, according to the edition of this work just pub- 
lished, is 1,479,729,400. These figures would indicate an 
increase at the rate of 5,750,000 a year since 1882, according 
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to Dr. Behm’s estimate in that year. They are 3,000,000 
less than those given by Levasseur in 1886, which is due to 
the fact that he reckoned the population of China and Africa 
much higher than Wagner and Supan havedone. It must be 
confessed, however, that despite the utmost care in collect- 
ing statistics, the element of guesswork enters so largely into 
the census of about half the world that the best figures 
given may not be within 50,000,000 or 75,000,000 of the real 
fact. Eleven years ago Professor Wagner could get actual 
census returns from only 44 per cent. of the total population 
of the globe. At present, by virtue of the special censuses 
which he himself has promoted, reasonably exact figures have 
been obtained from between 56 and 57 per cent. of the whole. 
In this proportion, however, is included the population of 
the Russian Empire, of which no actual census has been 
taken. The total figures given indicate an apparent increase 
of 125,000,000 since 1880. But, allowing for the change 
made in the figures for China, on the strength of more care- 
ful investigations, this increase is reduced to 79,000,000. 
According to this work the area of Asia, the largest of the 
great divisions of the earth’s surface, is 17,530,686 square 
miles, and its population is 825,954,000 or forty-seven inhab- 
itants to the square mile. These figures do not include the 
Arctic islands. ‘The second grand division in area is Amer- 
ica, including both the northern and southern continents, but 
not including the Arctic regions. Its area is 14,801,402, 
and its population 121,713,000 or only eight to the square 
mile. ‘Third in area is Africa, with 11,277,364 square miles 
and 163,953,000 inhabitants, or fourteen to the square mile; 
none of these figures including Madagascar or other islands. 
The area of Europe is put at 3,756,860 square miles, and its 
population at 357,379,000, or ninety-four to the square mile, 
these figures not including Iceland or Nova Zembla. Next 
comes Australia, including Tasmania, with 2,991,442 square 
miles and 3,230,000 population, or only about one to the 
square mile. Under the head of polar regions are included 
1,730,810 square miles, with 80,400 inhabitants. Finally, 
the islands of the oceans are grouped together, with 733,120 
square miles of area and 7,420,000 inhabitants, or about ten 
to the square mile. In the figures for America, the results 
of the census of 1890 in the United States are given. Some 
corrections of areas of various South American states appear. 
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The great advances made in recent years in knowledge of 
Africa and its peoples may be seen in the attention which 
this work devotes to that continent. A few years ago the 
usual estimate of the population of Africa was 220,000,000, 
The present work puts it at 164,000,000. Concerning the 
area of the continent and its partition among the various 
powers, the following statements are made: To British South 
Africa, 951,000 square miles are given, with the total popu- 
lation of 3,800,000, To the Portuguese possessions in East 
Africa, 310,000 square miles are credited, and in West Africa 
517,000. The Congo Free State has an area of 865,380 
square miles and 14,000,000 inhabitants. No estimate of 
area or population is made of the British holdings in East 
Africa and in the Niger country. A new and careful calcu- 
lation has been made of the area of Asia, and the result is a 
considerable reduction from the figures hitherto accepted. 
Russia in Asia is credited with 6,510,810 square miles, ex- 
clusive of the Arctic islands. The area of the Chinese Em- 
pire is put at 4,674,420 square miles, with a population of 
361,500,000. Corea has 10,500,000 inhabitants. The area 
of Arabia is reckoned at 1,153,430 square miles, and its pop- 
ulation only 3,472,000, or about one-third of the estimate 
hitherto made of it. More attention is naturally paid to 
Europe than to any other part of the world. There is an 
elaborate discussion of its proper boundaries. Dr. Wagner 
is inclined to exclude the Canary, Madeira, and Azores isl- 
ands, and also Iceland, Nova Zembla, and Spitzbergen. In 
its narrowest sense, Europe thus includes only 3,570,030 
square miles, and in its widest sense, with the polar islands 
and the south slope of the Caucasus, 4,092,000 square miles. 
The most densely populated country is Belgium, with 530 
persons to the square mile. England comes next, with 480, 
though the United Kingdom as a whole has only 312. Hol- 
land has 365. The most sparsely populated countries are 
Norway and Finland, where there are only sixteen people to 
the square mile. The Bevoelkerung der Erde is still, as 
it was founded, a supplement to Petermann’s Mitteilungen. 
It is intended to publish a revised edition every other year. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





The Knight’s Pledge....An Ancient Toast 
“T drink to one,” he said, 
“Whose image never may depart, 
Deep graven on a grateful heart, 
Till memory be dead; 
To one whose love for me shall last 
When lighter passions long have passed, 
So holy ’tis and true; 
To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 


7? 


Than any pledged by you! 


Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fiery flashing eye; 
And Stanley said: “ We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood 
Thus lightly to another; 

Then lowly bent his head, as though 

To give that name the reverence due, 
And gently said: “ My mother!” 


**Old Glory !"’ (Chant-Royal*)....Emma Frances Dawson 


‘*T have seen the glories of art and architecture and mountain and river; 
I have seen the sunset on Jungfrau, and the full moon rise over Mont 
Blanc; but the fairest vision on which these eyes ever looked was the flag 
of my countryin a foreign land. Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, 
terrible as a meteor to those who hate, it is the symbol of the power and 
glory and the honor of fifty millions of Americans.”.—Gro. F. Hoar. 


Enchanted web! A picture in the air, 
Drifted to us from out the distance blue 

From shadowy ancestors, through whose brave care 
We live in magic of a dream come true— 

With Covenanters’ blue, as if were glassed 

In dewy flower-heart the stars that passed. 
O blood-veined blossom that can never blight! 





* There are but few English Chant-royals, the making of them having 
been called ‘‘a hard and thankless task.” 
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The Declaration, like a sacred rite, 
Is in each star and stripe declamatory ; 
The Constitution thou shalt Jong recite, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “ Old Glory!” 


O symphony in red, white, blue!—fanfare 

Of trumpet, roll of drum, forever new 
Reverberations of the Bell, that bear 

Its tones of Liberty the wide world through! 
In battle dreaded like a cyclone blast! 
Symbol of land and people unsurpassed, 

Thy brilliant day shall never have a night. 

On foreign shore no pomp so grand a sight, 
No face so friendly, naught consolatory, 

Like glimpse of lofty spar with thee bedight, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “Old Glory!” 


Thou art the one Flag; an embodied prayer, 
One, highest and most perfect to review; 
Without one, nothing; it is lineal, square, 
Has properties of all the numbers too— 
Cube, solid, square root, root of root; best-classed 
It for His Essence the Creator cast. 
For purity are thy six stripes of white, 
This number circular and endless quite— 
Six times, well knows the scholar, wan and hoary, 
His compass spanning circle can alight— 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “ Old Glory!” 


Boldly thy seven lines of scarlet flare; 

As when o’er old centurion it blew; 
(Red is the trumpet’s tone) it means to dare! 

God favored seven when creation grew; 
The seven planets; seven hues contrast; 
The seven metals; seven days; not last, 

The seven tones of marvellous delight 

That lend the listening soul their wings for flight. 
But why complete the happy category 

That gives thy thirteen stripes their charm and might, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “ Old Glory!” 


In thy dear colors, honored everywhere, 
The great and mystic ternion we view: 
Faith, Hope, and Charity are numbered there, 
And the three nails the Crucifixion knew. 
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Three are offended when one has trespassed, 

God, and one’s neigbhor, and one’s self aghast; 
Christ’s deity, and soul, and manhood’s height; 
The Father, Son, and Ghost may here unite. 

With texts like these, divinely monitory, 

What wonder that thou conquerest in fight, 

Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “ Old Glory!” 


Envoy. 

O blessed Flag! sign of our precious Past, 
Triumphant Present, and our Future vast, 

Beyond starred blue and bars of sunset bright 

Lead us to higher realm of Equal Right! 
Float on, in ever-lovely allegory, 

Kin to the eagle, and the wind, and light, 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved “ Old Glory!” 


The Epilogue.... William Makepeace Thackeray 

The play is done; the curtain drops, 

Slow falling, to the prompter’s bell: 
A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; 

And when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the long year ends: 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 
On Life’s wide scene you too have parts 
That Fate, ere long, shall bid you play; 
Good night! with honest, gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Some miss, some win an earthy prize; 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God! a gentleman! 
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DEFILING THE SANCTUARY* 





The distant clocks chimed the half-hour, three-quarters, 
past midnight. Still Unorna waited. At thestroke of one 
she rose from her seat, and standing beside Beatrice laid her 
hand upon the dark brow. 

A few questions, a few answers followed. She must assure 
herself that her victim was in the right state to execute mi- 
nutely all her commands’ Then she opened the door upon 
the corridor and listened. Not a sound broke the intense 
stillness, and all was dark. 

She took Beatrice’s hand. The dark woman rose with 
half-closed eyes and set features. Unorna led her out into 
the dark passage. 

“Tt is light here,” Unorna said. “You can see your way. 
But Iam blind. Take my hand—so—and now lead me to 
the church by the nuns’ staircase. Make no noise.” 

“T do not know the staircase,” said the sleeper, in drowsy 
tones. 

Unorna knew the way well enough, but, not wishing to 
take a light with her, she was obliged to trust herself to her 
victim, for whose vision there was no such thing as darkness 
unless Unorna willed it. 

“Go as you went to-day, to the room where the balcony 
is, but do not enter it. The staircase is on the right of the 
door, and leads into the choir. Go!” 

Without hesitation Beatrice led her out into the impene- 
trable gloom, with swift noiseless footsteps, in the direction 
commanded, never wavering nor hesitating. Unorna counted 
the turnings and knew there was no mistake. Beatrice was 
leading her unerringly toward the staircase. They reached 
it, and began to descend the winding steps, Unorna holding 
her leader by one hand, steadying herself with the other. 

The stairs ended abruptly against a door. Beatrice stood 
still. She had received no further commands and the im- 
pulse ceased. 

“Draw back the bolt and take me into the church,” said 
Unorna, who could see nothing, but who knew that the nuns 





* From ‘‘ The Witch of Prague.” By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan 
& Co. Unorna, the Witch of Prague, young and beautiful, is inordinately 
jealous of Beatrice, whom she hypnotizes, and whose disgrace she plans. 
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fastened the door behind them when they returned into the 
convent. Beatrice obeyed without hesitation and led her 
forward. 

They came out beween the high-carved seats of the choir, 
behind the high altar. The church was not quite dark as the 
staircase and passages had been, and Unorna stood still for 
amoment. Insome of the chapels hanging-lamps of silver 
were lighted, and their tiny flames spread a faint radiance 
upward and sideways, though not downward, sufficient to 
break the total obscurity to eyes accustomed for some min- 
utes to no light at all. 

In the dimness all objects took vast and mysterious pro- 
portions. <A huge giant reared his height against one of the 
pillars, crowned with a high, pointed crown, stretching out 
one great shadowy hand into the gloom: the tall pulpit was 
there, as Unorna knew, and the hand was the wooden crucifix 
standing out in its extended socket. The black confessionals, 
too, took shape, like monster nuns, kneeling in their heavy 
hoods and veils, with heads inclined, behind the fluted pilas- 
ters, just within the circle of the feeble chapel lights. The 
great lectern in the midst of the half-circle behind the high 
altar became a hideous skeleton, headless, its straight arms 
folded on its bony breast. The back of the high altar itself 
was a great throne whereon sat in judgment a misty being 
of awful form, judging the dead women all through the lonely 
night. The stillness was appalling. 

Unorna shuddered, not at what she saw, but at what she 
felt. She had reached the place, and the doing of the deed 
was at hand. Beatrice stood beside her, erect, asleep, mo- 
tionless, her dark face just outlined in the surrounding dusk. 

Unorna could see now, and the moment had come. She 
brought Beatrice before the high altar and made her stand 
in front of it. Then she herself went back and groped for 
something in the dark. It was the pair of small wooden steps 
upon which the priest mounts in order to open the golden 
door of the high tabernacle above the altar, when it is neces- 
sary to take therefrom the sacred host for the benediction, 
or other consecrated wafers for the administration of the 
communion. To all Christians, of all denominations what- 
soever, the bread-wafer when once consecrated is a holy 
thing. To Catholics and Lutherans there is there, sub- 
stantially, the Presence of God. No imaginable act of sac- 
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rilege can be more unpardonable than the desecration of the 
tabernacle and the wilful defilement and destruction of the 
sacred host. 

This was Unorna’s determination. Beatrice should com- 
mit this crime against Heaven, and then die with the whole 
weight of it upon her soul, and thus should her soul itself be 
tormented forever and ever to ages of ages. 

Considering what she believed, it is no wonder that she 
should have shuddered at the tremendous thought. And yet, 
in the distortion of her reasoning, the sin would be upon 
Beatrice, who did the act, and not upon herself, who com- 
manded it. 

She came back out of the darkness and set the wooden 
steps in their place before the altar at Beatrice’s feet. Then, 
as though to save herself from all participation in the guilt 
of the sacrilege which was to follow, she withdrew outside 
the communion rail, and closed the gate behind her. 

Beatrice, obedient to her smallest command, and powerless 
to move or act without her suggestion, stood still as she had 
been placed, with her back to the church and her face to the 
altar. Above her head the richly wrought door of the taber- 
nacle caught what little light there was and reflected it from 
its own uneven surface. 

Unorna paused a moment, looked at the shadowy figure, 
and then glanced behind her into the body of the church, not 
out of any ghostly fear, but to assure herself that she was 
alone with her victim. She saw that all was quite ready, and 
then she calmly knelt down just upon one side of the gate and 
rested her folded hands upon the marble railing. A moment 
of intense stillness followed. What was she doing now? 
But the crime was to be Beatrice’s, not hers. Her heart 
beat fast for a moment, and then she grew very calm 
again. 

The clock in the church tower chimed the first quarter past 
one. She was able to count the strokes and was glad to find 
she had lost no time. As soon as the long, singing echo of 
the bells had died away, she spoke, not loudly, but clearly 
and distinctly: 

“Beatrice Varanger, go forward and mount the steps I 
have placed for you.” 

The dark figure moved obediently, and Unorna heard the 
slight sound of Beatrice’s foot upon the wood. The shadowy 
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form rose higher and higher in the gloom, and stood upon 
the altar itself. 

“Now do as I command you. Open wide the door of the 
tabernacle.” 

Unorna watched the black form intently. It seemed to 
stretch out its hand as though searching for something, and 
then the arm fell again to the side. 

“Do as I command you,”’ Unorna repeated with the angry 
and dominant intonation that always came into her voice 
when she was not obeyed. 

Again the hand was raised for a moment, groped in the 
darkness, and sank down into the shadow. 

“Beatrice Varanger, you must do my will. I order you 
to open the door of the tabernacle, to take out what is within, 
and to throw it to the ground!” Her voice rang clearly 
through the church. “And may the crime be on your soul 
forever and ever,” she added in a low vciace. 

A third time the figure moved. A strange flash of light 
played for a moment upon the tabernacle, the effect, Unorna 
thought, of the golden door being suddenly opened. 

But she was wrong. The figure moved, indeed, and 
stretched out a hand and moved again. ‘Then came the sud- 


” 


den crash of something very heavy, falling upon stone, broke 
the great stillness—the dark form tottered, reeled, and fell 
to its length upon the great altar. Unorna saw that the 
golden door was still closed, and that Beatrice had fallen. 
Unable to move or act by her own free judgment, and com- 
pelled by Unorna’s determined command, she had made a 
desperate effort to obey. Unorna had forgotten that there 
was a raised step upon the altar itself, and that there were 
other obstacles in the way, including heavy candlesticks and 
the framed canon of the mass, all of which are usually set 
aside before the tabernacle is opened by the priest. In 
attempting to do as she was told, the sleeping woman had 
stumbled, had over-balanced herself, had clutched one of 
the great silver candlesticks so that it fell heavily beside 
her, and then, having no further support, she had fallen 
herself. 

Unorna sprang to her feet and hastily opened the gate of 
the railing. Ina moment she was standing by the altar at 
Beatrice’s head. She could see that the dark eyes were open 
now. The great shock had recalled her to consciousness, 
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“Where am I?” she asked in great distress, seeing nothing 
in the darkness now, and groping with her hands. 

“Sleep—be silent and sleep!” said Unorna in low, firm 
tones, pressing her palm upon the forehead. 

But to her amazement Beatrice thrust her aside with such 
violence that she almost fell herself upon the steps. 

“ No—no!”’ cried the startled woman, in a voice of horror. 
“No—I will not sleep—no, do not touch me! Oh, where 
amI? Help! Help!” 

She was not hurt. With one strong, lithe movement, she 
sprang to the ground and stood with her back to the altar, 
her hands stretched out to defend herself from Unorna. But 
Unorna knew what extreme danger she was in if Beatrice 
left the church awake and conscious of what had happened. 
She seized the moving arms and tried to hold them down, 
pressing her face forward so as to look into the dark eyes 
she could but faintly distinguish. It was no easy matter, 
however, for Beatrice was young and strong and active. 
Then all at once she began to see Unorna’s eyes, as Unorna 
could see hers, and she felt the terrible influence stealing 
over her again. 

“ No—no—no!” she cried, struggling desperately. “ You 
shall not make me sleep. I will not—I will not!” 

There was a flash of light again in the church, this time 
from behind the high altar, and the noise of quick footsteps. 
But neither Unorna nor Beatrice noticed the light or the 
sound. ‘Then the full glow of a strong lamp fell upon the 
faces of both and dazzled them, and Unorna felt a cool, thin 
hand upon her own. Sister Paul was beside them, her face 
very white and her faded eyes turning from the one to the 
other. 

It was very simple. Soon after compline was over, the 
nun had gone to Unorna’s room, had knocked, and had en- 
tered. ‘To her surprise Unorna was not there, but Sister Paul 
imagined that she had lingered over her prayers and would 
soon return. The good nun had sat down to wait for her, 
and, telling her beads, had fallen asleep. The unaccustomed 
warmth and comfort of the guest’s room had been too much 
for the weariness that constantly oppressed a constitution 
broken with ascetic practices. Accustomed by long habit to 
awake at midnight to attend the service, her eyes opened of 
themselves, indeed, but a full hour later than usual. She 
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heard the clock strike one, and for a moment could not be- 
lieve her senses. ‘Then she understood that she had been 
asleep, and was amazed to find that Unorna had not come 
back. She went out hastily into the corridor. The lay sister 
had long ago extinguished the hanging lamp, but Sister Paul 
saw the light streaming from Beatrice’s open door. She 
went in and called aloud. The bed had not been touched. 
Beatrice was not there. Sister Paul began to think that both 
the ladies must have gone to.the midnight service. The 
corridors were dark and they might have lost their way. She 
took the lamp from the table and went to the balcony at which 
the guests performed their devotions. It had been her light 
that flashed across the door of the tabernacle. She had 
looked down into the choir and far below her had seen a 
figure, unrecognizable from that height in the dusk of the 
church, but clearly the figure of a woman standing upon the 
altar. Visions of horror rose before her eyes of the sacri- 
legious practices of witchcraft, for she had thought of nothing 
else during the whole evening. Lamp in hand she descended 
the stairs to the choir and reached the altar just in time. 

“What is this? What are you doing in this holy place and 
at this hour?” asked Sister Paul, solemnly and sternly. 

Unorna folded her arms and was silent. No possible ex- 
planation of the struggle presented itself even to her quick 
intellect. She fixed her eyes on the nun’s face, concentrating 
all her will, for she knew that, unless she could control her 
also, she herself was lost. Beatrice answered the question, 
drawing herself up proudly against the great altar and point- 
ing at Unorna with her outstretched hand, her dark eyes 
flashing indignantly. 

“We were talking together, this woman and I. She looked 
at me—she was angry—and then I fainted, or fell asleep, I 
cannot tell which. I awoke in the dark to find myself lying 
upon the altar here. ‘Then she took hold of me and tried to 
make me sleep again. But I would not. Let her explain, 
herself, what she has done, and why she brought me here!” 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





At Weimar....The Home of Goethe and Schiller....The Speaker 

We had turned our backs on the Rhine, dazed with its 
magic dreams of knights and dragons and fair maids; Frank- 
fort’s Electrische Ausstellung had rudely awakened us to the 
utmost verge of the twentieth century, and, after a long and 
dusty railway journey, we found our admiration claimed again 
by Eisenach’s thickly wooded acropolis and the skirts of the 
Thuringerwald, which loomed black against the evening sky. 
But we were feeling d/asés, and fain would find a spot where 
nothing was forced upon our admiration—where neither na- 
ture nor the art of man pampered us with such lavish prodi- 
gality. A sense of sweet satisfaction stole over us as the 
Thuringerwald grew more and more distant on our right, 
while we glided through a pleasant ever-widening and undu- 
lating plain—a patchwork counterpane of hedgeless fields, 
white waving oats, billows of golden wheat, and ambrosial 
beans blowing hoary in the breeze. So the country rose and 
fell with the sweet monotony of the swell of a summer sea, 
and ere the pleasure cloyed we stopped at Weimar. In the 
twilight we could just descry the white walls of the little 
town against the dark of the low hills that rise around it. 
Here, at last, our wishes seemed destined to be fulfilled. 
Nothing imperiously demanded the wondering gaze of weary 
eyes. A horseshoe of soft-wooded hills, into which the town 
nestled, and on each side the treeless, sweeping plain. This 
was all. “Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, ease 
after warre;” truly Weimar is all this to the weary tourist. 
Weimar is sleeping, and smiling in its sleep, as it dreams of 
the bright days of Carl August, Goethe, Schiller, and all the 
galaxy of genius that shed its lustre on this favored spot. 
Its interest lies wholly in the past; the tide of genius has 
ebbed and left a few old relics high and dry which still have 
power to set the fancy free. The life of the little place goes 
on indeed, but ina kind of undertone. Every Wednesday and 
Saturday morning there is a hum of voices in the market square; 
thrifty housewives buy their cherries and strong cheese, the 
swain selects the best of the roses that make an Eden of one 
corner of the market, and the short-skirted countrywomen 
thread the throng with great baskets on their backs. Still, all 
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this business seems an empty show. Only Goethe and Carl 
August are real as they stand there unheeding and unheeded, 
cracking whips and trying who can crack the loudest; or 
else Schiller comes toward us, his shoulders bowed with the 
scholar’s stoop and a noble discontent contracting his trou- 
bled brow. Orif we make our way down those narrow cajfions 
of man’s making, yclept gassen, we still seem to move in the 
past and look for Herder on some errand of mercy to a bare 
garret. We come out on to the broad square—and, say, did 
we not catch a glimpse of Becky Sharp’s little pair of bronze 
boots tripping into the Elephant Hotel as we passed? But 
here is the statue of the grand Carl August on horseback in 
the midst of the square, and we are again transported to days 
gone by. Over yonder is a lofty yellow building—the library ; 
if we care to go within and climb the silent stairs we shall 
catch side glimpses of Goethe among the pillars; there he is, 
looking with the fastidious eye of genius to see if there is not 
some little alteration he can yet make in the designs of his 
beloved Bibliothek. Or let us enter his sanctum; his books 
lie open on the table amid a profusion of electrical instru- 
ments; the quill is even now wet, but the chair is pushed 
back, and the master-craftsman is leaning out of window, 
looking down at the “unconquerable source of his heart’s 
joy”—the Frau von Stein. Our entrance has interrupted 
him, and as he looks round we quail beneath the glance of 
those ethereal eyes lighting the godlike face. We have in- 
truded too far. Let us out among the trees whose tops we 
see below this high casement. That seedy-looking building 
hard by is the Schloss; now it is almost buried in whisper- 
ing foliage, but still we can descry one long window looking 
down upon the road; it opens on to a balcony, and—look— 
is there not a short, thickset figure standing there? His 
hands are clasped tight behind him: beneath his cocked hat 
a broad placid brow and inexorable mouth; inthe road below 
squadrons of infantry march past, dusty and blood-stained, sa- 
luting as they pass. It isthe day after Jena. The last soldier 
has saluted and gone by. We see the Emperor turn to 
Talleyrand and go within and seat himself at breakfast. 
The poet of the day has been summoned. Reluctantly he 
comes. ‘Though sixty years sit on his back, his step is agile 
and his form erect, nor has his eye grown strange to the fine 
frenzy. The man of few words looks up, and between the 
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mouthfuls pronounces the memorable verdict, Vous étes un 
homme. ‘The babbling of the Ilm disturbs our dream. We 
are walking by a broad, shallow river, beneath a green arcade 
of lofty trees; and between the trunks we catch glimpses of 
a level greensward bosomed round with volumes of soft foli- 
age. Here is the poet’s own domain, and we may see him 
pass, his brow clouded with the cares of a minister of state. 
If we follow him with our eyes we shall see him pass into 
that white cot against the fir-trees which men call Goethe’s 
Gartenhaus. Fit place this to court the muse, with no sound 
but the plaint of the yellow-hammer and the stream babbling 
to the whisper of the trees that bend above it. But we can 
find a more secluded spot than this. Leaving the jarring 
discord of the cobble streets, we come to a green corner 
where all sounds of the outer world fall muffled on the ear: 
it is the churchyard, or, as they call it, the yard of peace. 
Luxuriant honeysuckle robs the gravestones of their heavy 
gloom. Shrubs of evergreen and growths of clambering 
briony shut out the world of man, and long, quivering grasses 
soften the outline of the swelling sod that tells its tale of 
death. In the small chapel half-hid among the trees is a 
winding staircase which leads down to a cold, darkling vault. 
By the dim light of a tiny lamp we see coffin after coffin— 
part seen, part hidden in the gloom; two there are close by 
us, side by side; on each is laid a rich tribute of wreaths of 
laurel and of evergreen; the cic¢érone holds the lamp down 
low, and we read on the one “Schiller,” and on the other 
“ Goethe.” Henceforth Weimar must be dreaming for us. Be- 
side that mortality immortal all the present is petty and 
transitory—a gnat buzzing out its existence in one evening 
at the foot of the eternal hills. Unkempt poetasters and 
literati still gather together at concerts in the evening, and 
sit at round tables beneath odorous limes and drink their 
seidels of beer and smoke cigars; and they form their coteries, 
and grow long hair and look sad and unwashen, and they 
wait. But Sesame has opened and closed, and the watch- 
word is forgotten. Dream on, sweet Weimar, and wake not. 


A Trip through the Suez Canal....The London Globe 
The passage through the Suez Canal cannot boast of any 
scenic attractions. Fresh from the varied beauties of the 
Mediterranean, the traveller is apt to become bored after a 
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very short experience of it. But, apart from this, what is 
perhaps the greatest triumph of engineering in the world pos- 
sesses an interest pecuiliar to itself, and one cannot but be 
struck by the completeness of organization by which it is 
worked. The trip, as now made, is a very different thing 
from what it was in the old days. The most recent scientific 
developments have been brought to its aid, and it is not too 
much to say that, if the methods in use a decade ago were 
employed under the present conditions, blocks in the canal, 
which are now of very rare occurrence, would be dangerously 
frequent. Within very recent years it was the rule for ves- 
sels to go as far as possible before sunset, and then tie up for 
the night at one of the stations; but that necessity no longer 
exists, for the employment of electric light has made it possi- 
ble to travel after darkness has set in. It will be apparent 
from the enormous revenue of the company that it is an ex- 
pensive matter for a ship to go through the canal. Vessels 
are charged according to cubic measurement, engine space 
and officers’ quarters being exempted, while there is also a 
toll on each passenger. A vessel of, say, 3,000 tons burden 
will be called upon to pay as muchas £1,000. This includes 
the services of a pilot, but #10 more is charged for the elec- 
tric dynamo and its two attendants. The latter is placed on 
board at Port Said or Suez, as the case may be. It is worked 
from the ship’s engines and supplies the power for an arc 
light, placed in a black box in front of the bows, which throws 
a brilliant stream of light for fully half a mile in the path of 
the vessel. In addition to this, the course is marked by 
lighted buoys at frequent intervals, so that there would be 
very little excuse for going wrong, even if there were not an 
experienced pilot on the bridge from start to finish. The 
vessel is not allowed to travel more than ten knots an hour, 
and rarely goes so fast, except perhaps in the Bitter Lakes, 
near the Port Said end of the canal, where there is plenty 
of room. The time is taken at each station—the stations 
being five miles apart; and if the ship is ahead of her schedule, 
her pilot is liable to be fined. If a vessel could steam the 
eighty-five miles of canal even at this speed, the distance 
might be accomplished in a little over eight hours, but the 
average time now taken in traversing the canal is twenty- 
two hours, and it used to be a great deal longer. A most 
ingenious system exists by which the director at Port Said 
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can tell at a glance the exact position of all the vessels in 
the canal, and thus decide how their passages are to be ar- 
ranged. ‘The director has a model of the canal before him, 
the whole canal being worked from headquarters by means 
of the telegraph. When a vessel enters the canal from 
either end, the intelligence is wired to the office, and a figure 
to represent it is placed on the model. Its movements are 
communicated from each station it reaches; and whenever it 
is necessary for vessels to pass each other, notice is sent to 
the station, which signals to the particular one indicated to 
“tie up” for the purposes. This is one of the most tedious 
operations imaginable, as four cables have to be attached to 
the shore. When the vessel has been got as close as possible 
to the side of the canal, a narrow passage is left for other 
ships to pass. ‘There is not too much room for the purpose, 
and collisions frequently occur. So important is it that ships 
should answer the helm readily that many of them, on enter- 
ing the canal, put on an extra rudder so as to give them 
more steering power. ‘There are other causes of delay, for 
it is seldom that the spectacle of a sunken dhow is not met 
with somewhere in the canal. They are allowed to sail 
through, and frequently get in the track of vessels and are 
run down, remaining as an obstacle to navigation until a few 
ounces of dynamite makes an end of them. As was said at 
the beginning, there is not much to be seen in the canal 
from a scenic point of view. A dreary desert lies all round, 
lifeless but for a few birds and a stray dog or two. The 
houseboat-like stations partake of the general gloom of their 
surroundings, and one can scarcely imagine a more unpleas- 
ant existence than that which must be led by their custodians. 
Occasionally a huge dredger is passed hard at work remov- 
ing the sand which is perpetually drifting into the canal, and 
which would speedily render it useless if it were not con- 
stantly dredged. At certain parts of the canal an operation 
of a somewhat similar nature is in progress. It was some 
time ago decided to widen the passage, so as to make it 
possible for ships to pass each other without tying up. The 
sand is excavated by a powerful mechanical navigator and 
conveyed on the backs of camels toa distance. It will be 
several years before the enlargement is completed, and not 
too soon, probably, for the constant and rapid growth of the 
traffic. The monotony and death-like stillness of the desert 
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is happliy broken when Suez is in sight. A few trees even 
are visible, and a caravan encampment lends a little life to 
the scene. The electric-light apparatus is put ashore, the 
pilot bids good-by to the captain, letters from home are sent 
off and received, and the ship, seemingly glad to be freed 
from the trammels of the narrow canal, steams rapidly away 
toward Aden and the ocean. 


Cuzco, the City of Gold....Fannie B. Ward....Philadelphia Record 

Yes, Cuzco, capital of the Incas, was the City of Gold, and 
a wonderful city it must have been. But the Incas, too, were 
wonderful. This ancient empire extended from about the 
second degree north latitude to the thirty-seventh degree 
south, embracing all the modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chili. Its western boundary was of course the 
Pacific, but its eastern has never been clearly determined. 
In some places it spread out far beyond the Andes, and in 
others the territory of barbarous tribes came down to within 
a few miles of the coast. As for the Andes, the early Peru- 
vians dubbed these stupendous heights “Copper Mountains,” 
Antes (meaning copper) being the original word, which the 
Spaniard corrupted into “ Andes.” Their western steps, with 
splintered and precipitous sides of granite and porphyry, and 
the higher regions wrapped in snows that resist even the 
equatorial sun and melt only under their own volcanic fires, 
do not offer a more encouraging field to the farmer than the 
deserts, where rain seldom falls, that stretch between them 
and the ocean. Yet every rod was utilized, and in order to 
waste no available inch of soil the Incas buried their dead in 
caves and built their own dwellings upon rocks. They ter- 
raced every hill and mountain to its summit, the terraces 
being often narrow as the steps of a stairway and walled with 
stones; and they filled every crevice in the rock with soil 
where there was room for a stalk of corn to grow. These 
evidences of their patient toil are still plainly to be seen, and 
often the aérial gardens lie on such steeps that one wonders 
how anybody could have found foothold to cultivate them. 
The irrigation system of the Incas was perfect, their ditches 
extending hundreds of miles and curving around the hills, 
here sustained by high walls of masonry, there cut through 
the solid rock or carried over the valleys on enormous em- 
barkments. Massive dams and reservoirs were built to col- 
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lect the floods that came from the melting snows of the 
mountains, and this supply was conducted to rainless !ocali- 
ties. Here at CuzcolI have this day seen the ancient fortress 
known as Sachahuaman. This stronghold is said to have 
been built about the year 1113, is a remarkable piece of 
work, and held the same relation to Cuzco that “the Rock” 
does to Gibraltar or the Acropolis did to Athens. It consists 
of three terraces, seven hundred and sixty-seven feet higher 
than the city, reached by a winding road which was so con- 
structed that it could be easily defended. Military men say 
that its walls were built in accordance with the best engineer- 
ing science of modern times. Sachahuaman’s walls were 
composed of immense blocks of cut limestone, and each 
salient had one of these atits end. Blocks measuring fifteen 
feet long, twelve feet wide, and ten feet thick are common in 
the outer walls, and there is one great stone twenty-seven 
feet high, fourteen feet wide, and twelve feet thick piled upon 
another of almost equal dimensions. Remembering that 
these enormous masses were hewn from the hills, and fash- 
ioned into shape by a people ignorant of the use of iron; 
that they were brought from distant quarries without the aid 
of beasts of burden, raised to their elevated position on the 
sierra and adjusted with the nicest accuracy without machi- 
nery, one is filled with astonishment. Twenty thousand men 
are said to have been employed for fifty years on this great 
structure. The best idea of how the old capital must have looked 
before the conquest may be gained in the street now named 
Triunfo. The remains of several ancient palaces are incor- 
porated into its modern houses, among them the House of 
the Virgins of the Sun. There isa sort of crescent-shaped 
platform, which is believed to have been the principal altar of 
sacrifice in the sun temple, and the famous Piedra Haroada, 
or “stone with cuttings,” which shows seats, steps, basins, 
and altar, all hewn out of one immense rock. Near by is the 
Roadero, or “ place where the sun was tied up”’—a gigantic 
stone ring, which shows the meridian of Cuzco. Remains of 
many other temples, fortresses, and palaces may be found in 
the neighborhood of Cuzco. There are villages whose people 
live in stone casas that were erected five or six centuries ago. 
Various delightful excursions may be made from Cuzco with- 
out incurring great fatigue. It is a pleasant horseback ride 
of only twenty-four miles to Lake Huaipo, on the road to 
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Urubamba. The latter Indian town, as well as Yucay and 
Huayllrba, is quaint enough torepay a visit. In this Peruvian 
Eden are natural groves of fruit trees—figs, apricots, man- 
goes, chirmoyas, etc., and immense fields of wild strawber- 
ries. From Urubamba to Ollataytambo is twelve miles, 
under the shadow of wide-spreading trees which during half 
the year are a mass of scarlet blossoms, while a mountain 
river ripples on each side of the way. Just before entering 
Ollataytambo one sees, high up on a wall of sandstone, the 
colossal figure of a man outlined in veins of iron oxide. Of 
course it is a freak of nature, but many superstitious stories 
are told concerning its origin, and no native will pass the 
place without taking off his hat, crossing himself, and repeat- 
ing an Ave-Marie. One may spend a profitable week in 
Ollataytambo examining ruins and fortifications, and will be 
sure of a welcome in the house of the curate. The village is 
doubly interesting from having been the stronghold of Ol- 
lanto, a dusky noble who fell in love with the beautiful 
daughter of Inca Tupac Yupanqui, and stole her from the 
House of the Virgins of the Sun, in Cuzco. He kept her, 
too, in spite of all the hosts of the empire, for five long 
years, until captured at last, by strategy, by a warrior whose 
unspellable name means “ Man with the stone eyes’”—when 
he and his sweetheart were burned alive in the great square 
of Cuzco. Exactly how much plunder the conquerors under 
Pizarro secured can never be known. All agree that the 
precious metals torn from the temples of Cuzco alone 
amounted to more than $90,000,000. It is known that the 
twenty per cent that the Spanish king claimed as his share 
of the loot was enough to restore financial credit to impover- 
ished Spain. Millions more went to the church; enormous 
sums were expended in the erection of convents, monasteries, 
palaces for the ‘viceroys and other public buildings, and 
enough remained to enrich every impecurious adventurer 
who came to the coast. © 


The Fir Forests of the Jura....From the Cornhill Magazine 
These beautiful forests of the Franco-Swiss frontier sur- 
round one at all points. In the distant valleys they appear 
as dark blue-black patches dividing the stretches of verdure; 
nearer at hand their growth is more extensive, and at last 
they crown every spot, peak after peak is hidden by the 
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splendid trees, straight as darts, the pride of the Canton de 
Neuchatel. But to enjoy the forests to perfection one must 
not be content to view them from afar—one must penetrate 
into their depths until on all sides nothing can be seen but 
the tall symmetrical trunks of the forest-giants rising like 
sentinels thick and close around one, their heavy branches 
darkening the mid-day air, and their faultlessly shaped heads 
standing-out against the clear blue sky. Then while repos- 
ing on a soft enticing carpet of moss and grass scented 
sweetly by numerous aromatic herbs bedecked by delicate 
harebells and a profusion of pretty wild strawberries gleam- 
ing so red against the light green leaves that one cannot re- 
sist the desire to pick and eat plentifully of such charming 
food—then, with no more disturbing sounds around than the 
distant, never-ceasing tinkle of the cow-bells, the occasional 
fall of a pine-cone, and the sleep-inducing hum of busy in- 
sects, one is beguiled into believing that perfect happiness 
and peace have not yet deserted our tired world. The eye 
is delighted by long vistas of trees whose gray lichen-covered 
trunk the sun lightens up here and there with bright patches 
of silver; and the sun finds out exquisite golden-brown tints 
in the abundant moss that covers everything within its reach; 
the low stone wall dividing the forest into sections, the long 
roots of the trees, the gray limestone boulders, and the great 
stumps of ancient forest-kings, that have been sent long since 
to the ship-building works of Marseilles—all are alike made 
lovely by this magnificent mantle. Among the firs there are 
many beech trees whose lighter foliage waves, vivid green, 
in the pleasant breeze that is not strong enough to move the 
great trees. Suddenly another sound disturbs the stillness, 
and one rises in haste to search for the rushing mountain 
stream that appears to be hurrying by behind the trees at no 
great distance. But the same sound, heard again and more 
distinctly, convinces one that there is no stream; it is only 
the wind moaning through the forest and bending the huge 
trees with its might. Here and there a trunk is marked with 
a deep lightning-scar; the forests attract storms, and in this 
way they serve as a protection to the surrounding hamlets. 
But the poor cows that take refuge under their branches do 
not find security; after a thunderstorm the unfortunate beasts 
are sometimes found struck dead at the foot of the trees. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 





The Scarlen Cabeezle....‘‘ Prattle’’....S. F. Examiner 
““O come to the scarlen cabeezle! 
O come to the ballaby lar, 
Where catimapeeble will teazle 
Comaster for luting the mar!” 


In goble he answered the lurer: 

“TI go not to seefer nor stome, 

For the pebulous mansho’s impurer 
Than sillipareens in the gloam.” 


So down in the borling he settled 
And stolted his emberful eye 

Till the suggler has blossomed and petaled 
And scammelled the scoriate sky. 


Thus morbor is ever comargled, 
And bangled the shooly cabug, 

While billigaioots are dispargled 
To feed the peripetal pug. 


Wanted.... Brooklyn Life 
A hat for the head of a fountain, 
A glove for the hand of fate, 
A shoe for the foot of a mountain, 
A link from the chain of debate. 


A spoke from the wheel of fortune, 
A chip from the “ pole” of the South, 
A drink from the fountain of knowledge, 
A word from the river’s mouth. 


A drink from the cup of sorrow, 

A look from the face of the storm, 
A stroke from the arm of justice, 

A ring from the finger of scorn. 


A knock at the door of repentance, 
A throb from the ocean’s heart, 

A glance from the eye of a needle, 
And from Cupid’s bow a dart. 
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The Christmas Stocking....Frank J. Bonnelle....S. F. Chronicle 


How dear to this heart 
ing of childhood, 


lection presents 
Christmas 


is the stock- 
When fond recol- 
to view! On 


St. Nicholas quite 
make me wild would With every 
loved toy which my infancy knew. 
The wide-spreading chimney, the 
sled which stood by it, A horse and 
some books—I remember them ll; 
A doll for my sister, and baby-house 
nigh it, And then the full stocking 
which hung on the wall; The Santa Claus 
stocking, the stocking, The 
Christmas morn which hung on 
the wall. * The well-stuffed envelope I 
hailed as a treasure, As early that morn- 
ing I opened my eyes, And found there 
the source of an exquisite pleasure, ‘The 
purest and sweetest that nature supplies ; 
How ardent I seized it with hands that 
were glowing! And back to my _ white- 
sheeted bed went with all. Then- soon, 
with the emblems of overflow- 
ing, Was happy in what to my lot 
did befall; The Santa Claus stocking, 
the generous stocking, The Christ- 
mas morn stocking which hung 
the wall. * How _— sweet 
its round open 
it, As poised 
inclined to my 
hot, tempting 
make me 
longer at 
minute or 
now, 
loved 
of 


it 


bountiful 
stocking 


love 


on 
through 
to explore 
my knee it 
view; a 
breakfast could 
ignore it For 
most than a 
two; And 
removed from the 
situation, The 
regret wiil 


top 
on 


Not 


far 


tear 
intrusively fall 
As fancy reverts to my youth's 
habitation, And sighs o’er the 

stocking which hung on the wall; 

The Santa Claus stocking, the pleth- 

oric stocking, The Christmas morn stock- 
ing which hung on the wall. * But grown 
people find there’s a later sensation, As grateful as 
any they felt long ago: It comes when they witness the 
glad exultation Which on Christmas morning their own 
offspring show. And now, dear old Santa Claus, let me 

petition Your favor for children, both large ones and 
small: Bring all the bright hopes to the fullest 
fruition ‘That rest in each stocking which hangs 
on the wall—The wealthy child’s 
the poor urchin’s stocking—Yes, 
every stocking which hangs 

on the wall. 


stocking, 
fill 
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LITERATURE OF THE DRAMA 


Its Constituency....London Speaker 

It is now sufficiently clear that the English free theatre 
has come to stay. After its first performance in the spring 
its fate was for some time doubtful. The storm of envy, 
hatred, malice, and ail uncharitableness, which its produc- 
tion of Ghosts provoked in the Philistine press was likely to 
be fatal to it. Hysterical abuse, verging on frenzy, was 
poured on it from so many quarters and in so fierce a torrent 
that there was a risk of its being overwhelmed. But in time 
it was found that the storm had done more good than harm. 
It had cleared the air. It had shown the pioneers of the 
new movement in what quarter they had to guard against 
enemies and where they might confidently look for allies. It 
had brought home to the critics the necessity of putting, in 
Lincoln’s classic phrase, their foot down, of opting once for 
all, either for life or for stagnation, in stage-land. And now 
the second performance of the independent theatre has been 
given under the happiest conditions. The fuss made over 
the first had given this one a good advertisement in advance. 
A play had been chosen which, whatever discussion it might 
provoke as a work of art, raised no new ethical issues—was, 
in fact, conspicuously “moral” in the most orthodox sense 
of the term. And the critical majority (with one inevitable 
exception) had learnt the wisdom—it would be perhaps un- 
becoming in me to inquire who had had a share in persuad- 
ing them to this wholesome discipline—of, this time, behav- 
ing with some decency. I mean of treating their subject, 
if not with sympathy or insight, at least with respect. Result: 
A really brilliant performance of Zola’s Thérése Raquin, an 
audience deeply impressed, and a universal conviction that 
the independent theatre not only has a mission, but means 
to accomplish it. The most encouraging feature, to my mind, 
of the audience at the Royalty was the large proportion of 
“mundanes””—I prefer importing a Gallicism to using that 
odious slang “smart people” to be noted in it. It is, Iam 
convinced, to the sons and daughters of Matthew Arnold’s 
“barbarians ’’—next, of course, to the people of letters—that 
the free theatre will have to look for its chief patrons. 
The middle classes are hopeless. ‘Their theatrical taste is as 
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bad as bad can be. It is no use deploring that; it is the 
nature of the vw/gus to be vulgar. They have their own play- 
houses (the biggest in London), their own playwrights (the 
richest in London), and their own daily newspapers (of the 
largest circulation in London, not to say the world). But . 
there is some hope in the “mundanes.” They have open 
minds. ‘They have ideas. They have, to be sure, a weak- 
ness for Gaiety burlesque and Palais Royal farce. But they 
are not sentimental, they are not prudes, they have not the 
burgess-mind, and they are always ready to welcome a nov- 
elty, especially an artistic novelty. Well, fair ladies and 
golden youth of leisure and pleasure, here is a new sensation 
for your jaded palates—the independent theatre! Here 
you shall have a chance of seeing what men and women are 
really like, what they really think and say and do, not what 
the British Vestryman thinks they ought to be like and ought 
to say and do—walk up! walk up! Or, rather, send your 
checks to Mr. J. T. Grein. Something of this sort ran 
through my mind as I sat in my stall at the Royalty and re- 
joiced at the presence of the “mundanes,” wondering se- 
cretly how all their womenkind managed to grow locks of 
precisely the same tint, and how many hours it took their 
men to tie those faultless bows. But whether the “mun- 
danes’”’ come to the assistance of the literary pioneers or not, I 
think we may reasonably expect permanence for the independ- 
ent theatre. It has an indefatigable, a wholly disinterested 
enthusiast at its head in Mr. J.T. Grein; the demand which it 
was created to satisfy is becoming every day more instant and 
emphatic; and as soon as it has achieved a success or two, its 
present opponents, who are by temperament worshippers of 
success, of the fait accompli, will be converted and perhaps— 
who knows ?—heard to declare the familiar “I told you so!” 


Saints and Sinners....The Published Play....New York Times 

Henry Arthur Jones has published his play called Saints 
and Sinners, because, he says, of the passage of the Ameri- 
can copyright law, which he expects to protect English play- 
wrights who publish their works from American play thieves. 
This play, however, is nearly seven years old, and it has almost 
run its course on the stage in America as well as in England. 
It will not become a classic. Saints and Sinners makes quite 
a book, for there is a preface by the -uthor that is unusually 
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long for its breadth and depth, while by way of appendix an 
article is republished from the Nineteenth Century in which 
Mr Jones defends himself and his play from the attacks of 
persons who objected to his manner of treating of religious 
-hypocrisy. While no one would think of classing Mr. Jones 
among English men of letters, he is nevertheless a “ leading” 
English dramatist of the present time. As a matter of fact, 
his superiors among the English dramatists of the entire cen- 
tury may be counted on your fingers. Holcroft and O’ Keefe 
perhaps excelled him. Shiel, Talfourd, and Sheridan Knowles 
aimed higher, but their plays are not literature. He is quite 
as sincere as Bulwer, who showed the worst side of his liter- 
ary character when he wrote for the stage. Douglass Jerrold 
was a man of letters, but his plays do not exhibit him at his 
best. Boucicault had more energy, more versatility. Pinero 
has a wit that is keener than Jones’. Grundy can write 
better if he tries; and the daintiness and delicate satire that 
made T. W. Robertson a sort of Thackeray in little, lifted 
him so much above the level of Jones. But, even admitting 
his inferiority to these, and to Tom Taylor and W. S. Gilbert 
as well, Mr. Jones is still found to occupy a relatively high 
position among recent English dramatists. He is quite as 
close a student of human nature as most of the others we 
have named—which is not saying much, to be sure; and this 
single play, which is not great at all, but is decidedly his 
best, proves his superiority to the race of cheap adapters and 
theatrical artisans who put together two-thirds of the plays 
that encumber the contemporary London stage, and are 
brought thither to delight Americans, who, in theatrical mat- 
ters, have the worst possible taste. In his preface Mr. Jones 
writes as if the publication of a play by a contemporary 
dramatist were a new thing; but Mr. Gilbert and others have 
published volumes of plays, and Mr. Pinero, we believe, has 
a volume of his excellent farces in the press. Augustus 
Thomas might take the hint and publish Alabama and After- 
Thoughts, both of which we are sure would read well. Henry 
James complained a few years ago that there was no English 
drama, because plays were not printed. “I can refer to my 
Congreve,” he said, “but not to my Pinero.”” He may now 
refer to his Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. Jones believes that 
the custom of publishing plays may “open up a larger and 
higher sphere for the dra™uatist.” He distinguishes between 
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“two kinds of success that a play should strive to win: the 
immediate theatrical success that is largely due to acting, 
stage arrangement, and management, and the more permanent 
and worthy renown which is literary and intellectual rather 
than theatrical.” He thinks that “the prejudices that have 
kept the English from being a play-going nation are rapidly 
breaking up, and, more encouraging still, a body of care- 
fully discussed and examined dramatic opinion is being grad- 
ually formed among the more advanced section of play-goers.”’ 
He partly disarms the reviewer by admitting the defects in 
this play, but they are fewer than could be found in any 
other piece of his. Saints and Sinners is simple, straight- 
forward, and natural. There is much less buncombe in the 
text than there is in The Middleman and The Dancing-Girl. 
There is true pathos in it, and some humor. As it was orig- 
inally written and here printed, the play ends with the death 
of the parson’s daughter, who was led astray, instead of her 
marriage to the rustic lover who forgot and forgave. The 
most surprising thing in the book, however, is a complimen- 
tary letter written by Matthew Arnold to the author. Mr. 
Jones leads us to infer that he induced Mr. Arnold to go to 
the theatre after a long absence. Mr. Arnold went to see Saints 
and Sinners, and it seemed to surprise him that the representa- 
tion of acontemporary play by contemporary actors should give 
him some sort of zsthetic pleasure. We can understand his 
kind note to the playwright, but we cannot understand why 
he thought that “by strokes of this kind, faith in the 
middle-class fetich is weakened, as it can be no other way.” 


The American Stage....Conde Hamlin...St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Farce-comedy, if the dramatic situation is to be comprised 
in a sentence, seems to have a firm grasp upon the affections 
of theatre-goers, an influence divided somewhat by the ro- 
mantic drama; but, if indications are not deceptive, the so- 
ciety play which is born of American conditions will soon 
claim the suffrages of popular favor. Within a decade the 
stage has seen a number of transformations. The romantic 
drama with its hysterical situations, pure comedies, minstrel 
shows, the variety show and combinations clustered about 
well-known “stars” were formerly the occupants of the 
theatrical estate. The rise of farce comedy has been as 
rapid as its character is ephemeral. The variety show, into 
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whose auditorium many would not venture, has been shorn 
of its brightest treasures to deck this new aspirant for ap- 
plause. The minstrel show, likewise the object of invidious 
glances by many who would have liked to test the fascina- 
tions of dances, songs, and specialties which surpassed any 
ideas or compositions of the melody-loving negro of the 
plantations, was also levied upon for its choicest attractions, 
The result has been a frivolous hodge-podge of specialties 
entertaining to the senses, but without motive enough to con- 
nect them into a symmetrical and consistent whole. The 
best features of the variety and minstrel performances have 
thus met the better class of auditors upon the neutral ground 
of the legitimate stage. The most available form of sensuous 
attraction was the dance, and every possible variation in the 
art terpsichorean has been sought as the embellishment of 
a play. Skirt dances, Spanish dances, eccentrique dances, 
kangaroo dances, nautch dances, have been added to the 
more staple clog, jig, and wing dances. A supple heel-and- 
toe artist has been worth more than a good soubrette, and a 
suggestive kick has been valued higher than a moral. These 
farces are peculiarly an American product, whose mission 
has been to introduce variety attractions to the legitimate 
audience. Sensuous rather than intellectual entertain- 
ment has been sought. The secret of success is to be 
found in the auditors. Weary with business they seek 
a laugh, not a lecture. Nervous and high strung, they ask 
that amusements as well as work move with a vim. This 
energy is found in the incongruous mixture known as farce- 
comedy. Not that theatre-goers would not delight in pure 
comedy of the best class, but it requires an architect to 
construct a good comedy; a literary carpenter can patch 
together a skit. Good comedians and comediennes are rare 
and costly; specialty performers are comparatively plenti- 
ful and cheap. Hence the existence of the extravagant sub- 
stitute which too often offers horse play in place of humor. 
The competition of farce-comedy has had an influence in an- 
other field—the melodrama. To keep a share of public patron- 
age, these compositions have been constructed around or 
built up to some form of rough realism. From a handful of 
salt thrown into the air to represent spray, the desire for 
public recognition in a dollar form developed the tank drama. 
From painted flames came carefully guarded fires of alcohol 
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and small fire-engines; and people who would not have 
paused to look at a bonfire or walked a block to see a real 
fire-engine answer a call, rushed to the theatre to see the 
imitations, because the imitations are something new. Com- 
petition forced a rapid use of these realistic possibilities, 
which are as limitless as the models. Horse races, sinking 
vessels, full-rigged yachts, trains of cars, single coaches, 
streams of real water, log jams, sawmills, and the robbing 
of safes, have become in rapid succession the main attrac- 
tion of a play. This taste for realism has been making itself 
subtly felt in another way, and in this direction is to be 
found the line of advancement of the American stage. The 
romance or story has long since been superseded by the real- 
istic novel. The drama, however, loiters some distance 
behind literature as if afraid to test public opinion until cer- 
tain of being sustained. It is also retarded by the necessity 
of gaining a large audience in order to be financially re- 
munerative. The realistic novel has helped to pave the way 
for the society play, and the latter has been assisted to a 
slight degree by the rude mechanical or pictorial realism of 
the melodrama. Whether in comedy or in tragedy, the ten- 
dency of the American stage, so far as it can be discerned, 
is toward the reflection of life as it is and as it is known to 
the audience, thus allowing the latter to measure the per- 
fection of the production. The artistic taste is gratified by 
the delicacy and faithfulness of the attempt, and the moral 
is taught inferentially by allowing the spectator to look at 
life from a distance, which gives him a clearer perception of 
its relations. As American art and literature failed to gain 
recognition until they selected American subjects, so the 
American drama will never be a success until it ceases to 
lean upon European models. It has walked long enough 
with the crutches of foreign translations. 


The Independent Theatre....Wilmot Atherton Brownett....Boston Herald 

The proposition and the concerted movement to establish 
an independent theatre in Boston seem to be the legitimate 
growth of an idea which has slowly worked its way from its 
starting-point and has taken root wherever similar reasons for 
its establishment exist. Whether there is room for such a 
theatre in Boston, or whether there is a need for it even, need 
not be discussed at this point, but the fact that there is such 
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a strong demand for a better class of plays than the average 
of those which have been given to the world of late, and as 
there is also such a loud call for the work of American dra- 
matists, it would seem that the promotors are not without 
encouragement. Such a call as there is, however, comes from 
that small body of playgoers, the more literary and artistic 
classes, for the crowd asks for nothing different from what 
it receives, else the managers would be ready to supply it. 
The projectors of the new plan think they see it in the light 
of the certain march of a new idea, and, reasoning by anal- 
ogy, they look for success in Boston which shall be equal to 
that which has attended the growth of the idea in Berlin, 
Paris, and London, and, naturally, must reach this country 
sooner or later. The independent stage abroad has thus far 
received this support, as it filled a demand, and the general 
idea is the same here as in Berlin and Paris. ‘True, the 
“theatre libre” is a free theatre in more ways than one in 
those places, and liberty runs hard upon license; but a slight 
modification of the plan for America is more than probable 
if the project becomes a reality. The project has been spoken 
of, even before its object was fairly known, as chimerical 
and visionary. So was the plan in Berlin, in Paris, and in 
London, and so have other plans which have proved so suc- 
cessful that the only wonder was why they had not been car- 
ried out before. In each instance abroad the idea took shape 
with less backing and less enthusiasm and a less general de- 
mand than there is in Boston at the very outset, and in each 
case there has come success, different in character and in 
degree. It was in 1887 that the Freie Biihne was organize 

in Berlin, and it came about through the general rejection by 
managers of H. Sudermann’s Die Ehre (Honor). One of 
che Berlin cafés has become the general nightly meeting-place 
of littérateurs, journalists, and artists, and it was in this 
place that the Freie Biihne was born. Most of the fre- 
quenters had read Sudermann’s play, which was on uncon- 
ventional lines, and was a most biting and bitter sarcasm on 
the various ideas of honor under different circumstances and 
with different classes. To their thinking it was too good to 
be lost to the world through the unwillingness of the theatre 
managers to produce a play containing an idea, or which did 
not keep strictly to the line of theatric convention. A theatre 
was leased, a company engaged, and Die Ehre went on the 
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“free boards,” backed by this little society of writers who 
saw it grow to be an immense success; for those few who 
were willing to go to the theatre to think, were found to be 
in larger numbers than were at first supposed. Sudermann’s 
play then became in demand for the regular stage, and has 
since been seen in many languages, and was played in this 
country in German at Amberg’s Theatre, in New York, a little 
theatre, by the way, where some of the finest work in this 
country can be seen, asit is managed on the plan of the Saxe- 
Meinigen, the Court Theatre. The next play to be produced 
by the Freie Biihne was Vor Sonnenaufgang (Before Sunrise), 
by G. Hauptmann; and while its success was less than that 
of Die Ehre, it still proved that the organization was on the 
right track and it was well supported. The work of the so- 
ciety has been such that the German stage has been greatly 
profited by it, and out of eleven leading theatres in Berlin 
to-day six of them are playing pieces of the advanced school 
of the drama. The society exists with a membership of two 
hundred; but its reason for existing is past, for the managers 
are no longer afraid to present a play with an idea init. In 
Paris, Le Théatre Libre came into existence at about the same 
time. It had not the backing of a society of littérateurs; it 
was merely the idea of an ambitious young amateur, who had 
a small company, to play new pieces by unknown authors in 
order to induce the press to attend their entertainments. M. 
Antoine and his company had never acted in public. Antoine 
was a clerk in the gas company, at a salary of one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, and the first performance took place 
on the 30th of March, 1887, that being salary day for the 
manager. ‘The bill consisted of four one-act pieces, one of 
which was Jacques Damous, which was immediatley accepted 
by the Odeon Théatre. For financial reasons, a second per- 
formance was not given until two months later, when the bill 
was made up of La Nuit Bergmasque, by Emile Bergerat, 
and En Famille, by Oscar Metenier, which so plunged the 
Théatre Libre into debt that further performance seemed out 
of the question. ‘This immense debt was between fifty and 
sixty dollars. But Antoine was not ready to give up his en- 
terprise, and he resolved to go to the public and ask its 
support by subscribing to his series of original plays. He 
was laughed at and discouraged by the critics, who praised 
his idea, but said that the public would not support it. Never- 
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theless, he managed to raise subscriptions to the amount of 
about seven hundred dollars, which, of course, goes further 
in Paris than in Boston, and with that his second season 
commenced with a performance in the little theatre in the 
Passage de l’Elysée des Beaux-Arts, and was so successful 
in point of numbers that Antoine was given notice to quit 
the premises on the following day for fear that the theatre 
would not be able to sustain the weight of such a crowd. It 
was necessary then to seek another theatre, and the only 
available one was in the outlying district of Montparnasse, 
where artistic success followed him, accompanied by a debt 
of two thousand two hundred dollars, and the imperative 
necessity of a theatre more central in its location. This debt 
was discharged by the subscriptions for the next season, which 
amounted to eight thousand dollars, and the Théatre Libre 
became permanently located in the Thédtre des Menus Plai- 
sirs, and, with a better company and adequate mounting of 
plays, Antoine’s idea became a success, the theatre being 
packed at every performance. Much might be written of the 
growth of the Théatre Libre, in Paris, where it was hooted 
at in the beginning, but results are more to the point. In 
the season of 1887 eight new acts were presented; in the 
season of 1887-88, thirty-seven; in the season of 1888-89, 
forty; in the season of 1889-g0, forty; a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five new acts in three years. Thirty authors 
who never had a hearing before were given a presentation, 
and fourteen who had only been played once before. Among 
these may be mentioned: MM. Aubanel, Theodore de Ban- 
ville, Emile Bergerat, Leon Cladel, Duranty, Edmot and Jules 
de Goucourt, Henrik Ibsen, Catulle Mendes, Comte Léon 
Tolstoi, Ivan Turgueneff, Verga, Emile Zola. The Indepen- 
dent Theatre of London is of too recent establishment to 
show much in the way of results, for its first production was 
on March 13th, 1891, when William Archer’s translation of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts was played. The production was praised by 
the most conservative of critics for its fine acting where the 
ensemble was observed and much better results were obtained 
by actors of ordinary merit “playing up” to each other than 
is the case where play and actors revolve around a situation 
and astar. The home of this theatre is at the Royalty, and 
is under the management of Mr. J. T. Grein, with Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh as stage manager; but discussion of the theatre and 
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its objects has been lost in the torrent of invectives which 
have been hurled at the play. The manager’s plan is stated 
by The Theatre as follows: “Mr. Grein calls for aid in the 
shape of membership to support his enterprise, which em- 
braces the production of plays of every country, refused by 
managers and unlicensed by the lord chamberlain, but which, 
from their intrinsic merit, he thinks would be valuable ac- 
quisitions to the English stage, and tend to elevate the 
drama.” The object of the present movement in Boston is 
essentially the same as these three which have been outlined. 


Discussing this question of the establishment of an inde- 
pendent theatre, the Boston Herald sent out a circular-letter 
submitting the following questions: 


1. Are you in favor of the establishment of an independent theatre in 
Boston, on general principles ? 

2. If not, why not? 

3. If so, what, in your mind, should be the prime object for which it 
should exist ? 

4. What should be some of its other objects ? 

5. Do you believe that such a theatre should confine itself entirely to the 
production of American plays ; or should it give room as well for translations 
of foreign authors never before played in this country ? 

6. Would you favor the following of any particular ‘‘ school” of the 
drama ? 

7. What do you understand by the use of the words 


‘ 


‘realism” and 
‘‘ realist” as applied to the drama ? 

Expressions of opinion were asked the clergy, dramatic 
critics and writers for the press, editors of magazines, writers 
for the stage, and those who, from their positions, have nat- 
urally given the subject thought. Many answers were re- 
ceived of greater or less completeness, and most of them were 
notable for their grasp of the subject; but the most interesting 
and sensible communication was from Mr. John Henry Wig- 
gin. Mr. Wiggin is known as a writer through his corre- 
spondence to the American Art Journal, his translations and 
adaptations of foreign work, and his original work regarding 
art in all its forms, paying particular attention to the drama, 
of which he has been an earnest student for a great number 
of years. His response to the Herald letter was as follows: 

My only knowledge of the plans of the independent theatre 
is derived from the papers, though it happened that I acted 
as chairman of the meeting held in its interest on May atst, in 
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Pierce Building. However, I have no objection to giving 
you my ideas about it, in answer to your seven questions: 

1. I am in favor of such a theatre, for various reasons. 

2. So far as they come to my knowledge, the present plans 
are not yet fully in order; but they have two main defects 
which may thwart the purpose of such a theatre. It should 
have one director only. ‘The best manager will be imperfect. 
He will be hampered by his pretences and prejudices. Every 
additional director will increase these limitations by square 
or cubic measure. ‘Ten directors would have a hundred-fold 
more prejudices than one. ‘The result would be, as in poli- 
tics, that not the best play would win, but the one which had 
so few salient points as to work the least antagonism. These 
snags should be reduced to the minimum by having only one 
responsible and directing head. The second obstacle in the 
present plan is too much reliance on Back Bay. A Back Bay 
theatre may be well enough in its way, and do a good 
work, but such a playhouse will not reach the popular heart, 
nor give a playwright his best chance. Back Bay people, 
taken as a whole, are by no means the best judges of 
dramatic matters. During a performance of the Herne 
drama at Chickering Hall in May, I chanced to mingle in the 
conversation of a trio of silver-gray aristocrats, They liked 
the play, and praised the acting as better than Bernhardt’s; 
but their conversation showed them to be strangely ignorant 
of both plays and players; nor did they even follow that 
simple plot intelligently. Give us a theatre so located and so 
democratic as to reach all classes of people. This alone will 
test the real efficacy of the enterprise. 

3. The prime object for which such a theatre should exist 
is the production of such dramas as are not, for whatever 
reason, likely to be produced at regular theatres; and it 
should provide for experiments with untried methods in pres- 
entation as well as construction. 

4. As for other objects, the independent theatre should be 
so managed that any author, for a reasonable sum, could be 
sure of obtaining a fair chance with the public. Of course 
its aims should include artistic elevation, but this would nec- 
essarily depend upon the management. You cannot lay 
down rules of art that would accomplish this end. Actors, 
as well as writers, should find their opportunity on this stage; 
and so should scenic artists, and others who have new ideas. 
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5. Such a theatre should not confine itself to American 
plays, nor yet to new plays. Translations, and even adapta- 
tions, should be welcome; and so should many old plays not 
now seen among us. The Spanish and Italian schools have 
not yet been drawn upon to any great extent, though Howells 
gave us a specimen of the one in Yorick’s Love, and the elder 
Salvini gave us a sample of the other in La Morte Civile. 
What has Russia to offer? Poland has given us Modjeska, 
and Bohemia has given us Janauschek—two great artists; 
but what do we yet know of the Polish or the Czech drama ? 
Then, there are plays admired in the early part of this cen- 
tury, like Venice Preserved, Douglas, The Orphan, and even 
certain Shakespearean plays, which the present generation 
might see with advantage; to say nothing of local dramas, 
like Burk’s Bunker Hill, which once crowded Federal Street. 
No question of era or nationality should exclude a play from 
the independent theatre. In various ways young Salvini bids 
fair to do good work by-and-by, for he has magnificent plans 
ahead and afoot. 

6. Decidedly no particular school should have exclusive 
entrance. Every school has its merits, as is the case with 
every race and every individual. The public should have a 
chance to see all sorts and conditions of plays, unless there 
should be some reason of public welfare to the contrary, and 
even that reason should not be whimsical or narrow, but the 
lines should both be broad and tolerant. 

7. By realism and realist in the drama, I understand such 
a presentation as gives the effect of real life. Color may be 
heightened, proportions changed, but these variations from 
nature must be for the sake of naturalizing the scene. It 
matters not that there is no water in the well into which 
Lady Audley pushes her enemy, or that there are no balls in 
the guns; but the well should look like a well, the castle 
should not shake like an aspen leaf, and the gun should be 
pointed in the proper direction. Assyrians should not bear 
aloft the Roman eagles and the Latin initials S. P. Q. R., 
which had no place in the army or era of Holofernes—to cite 
a recent example from one of our theatres. A picture is not 
real in one sense, but if not a simulation of nature it is a bad 
picture. It is flat, but it must not look so, or it sinks to the 
level of the Chinese painting, beautiful in form and coloring, 
but lacking perspective. The stage is not real Howcana 
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room be real, with one side open as the fields? How cana 
lonely forest be real, with a thousand spectators looking on? 
Zerlina cannot really undress and go to bed in Fra Tiavolo; 
nor can twenty years elapse in ten minutes, so that black 
hair shall change to gray. Children cannot really tumble 
overboard, nor women be thrown from horses, nor men mur- 
dered; yet the King, in Hamlet, need not kneel for his 
prayers in front of a painted fire as Bandmann once let him 
do. Rooms need not be windowless, long documents need 
not be written in three seconds, nor need sealed letters be 
left open. Bianca need not dash to the floor an empty and 
rebounding pasteboard goblet. We want things on the stage 
to resemble nature—to “ assume a virtue,” though they “ have 
it not.” It may not be absolutely needful to have Gretchen’s 
form indicate her condition, as I have seen it ina grand Berlin 
performance of Goethe’s great tragedy of Faust; but, on the 
other hand, Vincent Crummles’ pump does not deserve a 
tithe of the obloquy heaped upon it. The stage should give 
us the semblance of truth. Let us have quills when the date 
demands them, but let them be banished from Yankee count- 
ing-rooms, where steel pens prevail. Asides are not natural, 
for they must be loud enough to be heard by the audience; 
but if we must have them, let them seem something like pri- 
vacy. A ghost is an impossibility, but that is no reason why 
Banquo’s ghost should intrude upon Macbeth’s banquet with 
the tread of a grenadier! Artificial lights are unreal, so far 
as they serve for daylight, or replace the moon, but that is 
no reason why we should have two moons, as once happened, 
one to illuminate Romeo’s buttons and the other Juliet’s 
balcony. Richard III. is a tragedy full of unnatural com- 
binations; yet Richard Mansfield so planned the many lights 
in his production of that play that not an illumination was 
out of place, and reality reigned in every scene, whether to 
reveal his face or brighten a dungeon. Stage realism is 
constant conformity to nature in appearance. 

You do not ask my opinion as to the success of a free- 
theatre venture; but may I-give it? If a liberal manager 
takes it in hand, success will be as sure in Boston as in Paris, 
but the enterprise must begin modestly. There may be many 
members, but only one head. If the head can be financially 
independent, like the Parisian manager, all the better; and 
he can, if he does not attempt carrying too much sail. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 


“ These are the Eternal Questions.” 
The Journey of Life....Jean B. A. Karr....Lectures and Letters 

After all, is this life anything but a terrible journey with- 
out repose, and with but one common end in view? Is it 
anything more than arriving successively at various ages, 
and taking or leaving something at each? Does not all that 
surrounds us change every year? Is not every age a differ- 
ent country ? You were a child; you are a young man; you 
may become an old man. Do you believe you shall find as 
much difference between two persons, however remote from 
each other they may be, as between you a child and you an 
old man? You are in childhood—the man is there with his 
fair hair, his bold, limpid glance, and his light and joyous 
heart; he loves every one,and every one seems to love him; 
everything gives him something, and everything promises 
him still much more. There is nothing which does not pay 
him a tribute of joy, nothing which for him is not a play- 
thing. The butterflies in the air, the blue-bottles in the corn 
fields, the sand of the seashore, the herbage of the meadows, 
the green alleys of the forest—all give him pleasure, all 
whisper to him promises of mystic happiness. You arrive at 
youth; the body is active and strong, the heart noble and 
disinterested. There you violently break the playthings of 
your childhood, and smile at the importance you once at- 
tached to them because you have found some fresh play- 
things, with which you are as much in earnest as you were 
with your tops and balls; now is the turn of friendship, 
love, heroism, and devotedness—you have all these within 
you, and you look for them in others. You ask aloud the ac- 
complishment of your desires, as you would ask holy promise. 
There is not a flower or a tree that does not appear to have 
betrayed you. But here we now are, arrived at old age; 
we then have gray or white hairs—or a wig. The beauti- 
ful flowers of which we were speaking yield fruit but little 
expected—incredulity, egotism, mistrust, avarice, irony, glut- 
tony. You laugh at the playthings of youth, because you 
still meet with others to which you attach yourself more seri- 
ously, places, medals, ribbons of different orders, honors, 
and dignities. Days and years are darts which Death 
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launches at us; it reserves the most penetrating for old age; 
the early ones have destroyed successively your faiths, your 
passions, your virtues, your happiness. Now it pours in 
grape-shot! it has shot away your hair and your teeth, it 
has wounded and weakened your muscles, it has touched your 
memory, it aims at the heart, it aims at life. 


Death and Annihilation....Nevison Loraine.... The Battle of Belief 

What is death—a gate or aterminus? In other words, 
what happens to the personal life at what is called death? 
There is a crisis in life at which a great change takes place. 
That change may be wrought in a moment, “in the twinkling 
of an eye,” without forewarning, or it may come by slow 
and steady stages, and with many heralds of its advent. It 
may come in the fresh and hopeful morning of life; when 
glory lights the hills, or it may come at eventime when 

‘* The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of the night.” 

It is a change not at first in any material measurement of 
the physical frame, but in the passing away of an imponder- 
able, intangible, invisible somewhat, the mysterious centre 
of the vital energies, of the reason and affections, of the un- 
derstanding and the will, of thought, desire, and conscience 

all that constitutes the ego, the personal self. At death it 
disappears—is gone. Whither? The instrument, “fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” is still there in its material entirety, 
in weight and measurement of substance undiminished; but 
the master minstrel who awoke the music of its temporal 
life, where is he? Possibly he was so great in song that 
Time has taken his music into cherished possession, and will 
never let it perish; perchance he was only so beloved that 
his exodus has left the world dark for some true and tender 
hearts; but where is he? What has become of him? Man 
dieth and wasteth away—yea, man giveth up the ghost—and 
where is he? What has become of the mysterious energy 
that set the prostrate figure on its feet, taught the lips 
language, and gave all thought and love and volition to the 
personal life? Has unbelief any solution to that problem ? 


Personal Immortality....Daniel Greenleaf Thompson....Lectures 


If, while life continues, mind may fail, how much more 
when life is extinguished must we be compelled to the belief 
that the individual consciousness has irrecoverably passed 
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away? But, after all, this deterioration of memory is only 
concomitant with degeneration of vitality. Vital force wanes 
and perhaps there may be by-and-by just this reintegration 
of which we spoke. Vital force, though it has disappeared, 
exists somewhere. ‘There may be a lacuna in conscious ex- 
istence as in sleep; but do not the considerations before ad- 
duced impel us to the belief that there may be an awakening 
even after death to the conscious identity which says I am I, 
IwasandIlam? On every side, from beginning to end, this 
subject is beset with difficulties; but altogether I am inclined 
to the opinion that the ground for the assertion of post- 
mortem personal self-consciousness in identity with ante- 
mortem self-consciousness is firmer than for the contrary 
belief. But one thing more ought to be said. The same 
arguments that support the belief in continued personal ex- 
istence after death tend also to prove an existence before 
birth. Is it possible that we must return to the pre-existence 
doctrines of the ancient philosophers? Is it possible that we 
must each say, I am; therefore I always was and always shall 
be? Dios sabe! Is it wonderful, in view of all these things, 
that mankind clings to the belief that the inquiry raised by 
intelligence must be answerable to intelligence; that some 
conscious being somewhere, at some time or somehow, must 
understand these mysteries? or that they voice the song of 
Omar Khayyam— ' 


** We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illuminated lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


‘* But helpless pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


‘* The ball no question makes of ayes and noes, 
But here or there as strikes the player goes; 
And he that toss’d you down into the field, 

He knows about it all—he knows—HE knows 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 


Mammy’s Fried Chicken....E. A. Oldham....New York World 
How sweet is the memory of Mammy’s fried chicken, 
So crisp, yet so tender, so juicy and brown; 
An epicure’s taste could devise nothing better, 
No chef could surpass, from Delmonico’s down. 


With plenty of gravy of rich golden color, 

And cooked in the old-fashioned Maryland way, 
It had an aroma that can’t be forgotten, 

That teases my appetite down to this day. 


How well I remember the sallow-faced youngster 
Who quickly detected the ravishing smell, 

And stationed himself by the side of old Mammy 
And begged for a “ drumstick”’ his hunger to quelli. 


And when from the hot dripping gravy she took it, 
And waved on the end of a fork to and fro, 

He hardly could wait till it cooled ere he seized it, 
And, smacking his lips, he would hasten to go. 


But soon he’d return with a greed more voracious 
And beg “ just a gizzard” the vacuum to fill. 
“ G’ way fum hyah, chile, duntcher come back fo’ dinner;” 
But this notwithstanding, his hunger raged still. 


Oh, sweet are these scenes that return all unbidden, 
Wherever he roams and in whatever clime; 

The taste of that chicken, the smell of the gravy, 
Is theme all sufficient for story or rhyme. 


As You Like It....Kenneth Grahame....National Observer 
Life’s a jingle, life’s a dance, 
See the mummers everywhere 
Hopping, tossing bells in air— 
How the hobby-horses prance! 
I advance, 
Somewhat sick, the round to share. 


Life’s a yearning, life’s a keen 
Sense of moments and emotions, 
Art and song and tone-devotions, 
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Moods intense and joy and teen; 
I have been 
Through the whole of such-like notions. 





Life’s a sad, sepulchral song, 

Chanting of an unseen choir, 

Rising, falling, ever higher, 

Striving up through clouds of wrong; 
Life’s a long 

De Profundis from the mire. 

























Life’s a jumble and a maze 
Where we trip and blunder ever, 
Halt performance, high endeavor, 
Panting strife, and withered bays: 
Pass the days— 
Rest at last from fret and fever. 





A Coolie Love Ditty....W. F....Hong-Kong Telegraph 

Oh, the feet of Li-choi are like round little poles 
Or the stilts which the acrobats use. 

When she walks, her plump soles imprint round little holes, 
So small are her round little shoes. 

There are tiny-toed maidens, both charming and coy, 

But none like my lovely Li-choi! 


Oh, the eyes of Li-choi are so sweetly oblique 
That they slope like a well-written V; 
And so small, each resembles a hole in her cheek, 
Set with diamonds that sparkle at me. 
There are black eyes that madden and brown eyes that cloy, 
But none like my lovely Li-choi! 


Oh, the locks of Li-choi are as straight as bamboo 
And as oily as well-roasted geese. 

Three hours every week she devotes to shampoo 
And an hour every day to goose-grease. 

There are maidens whose pigtails are objects of joy, 

But none like my lovely Li-choi! 


Oh, the skin of Li-choi is like very thin milk 
Or a sunflower at dawn in the dew. 

She shaves off each hair till her flesh is like silk 

Of a color deliciously blue. 
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There are maids whose complexions a king would enjoy, 
But none like my lovely Li-choi. 


Oh, the words of Li-choi are infrequent and few, 
But they’ve made my emotions intense; 
So I bought her to-day for my wife and cook too, 
For a dollar and twenty-five cents! 
There are maidens as cheap in Hong-Kong or Amoy, 
But none like my lovely Li-choi. 


A Housekeeper’s Tragedy.... The Home-Maker 
One day, as I wandered, I heard a complaining, 


And saw a poor woman a picture of gloom; 
She glanced at the mud on her doorsteps (’twas raining), 
And this was the wail as she wielded her broom; 


“Oh! life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade, and riches will flee; 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they doubie, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 


“There’s too much of worriment goes to a bonnet; 
There’s too much ironing goes to a shirt; 
There’s nothing that pays for the time you waste on it: 
There’s nothing that lasts but trouble and dirt. 


“In March it is mud; slush in December; 
The midsummer breezes are loaded with dust; 
In fall the leaves litter; in muggy September 
The wall-paper rots and the candlesticks rust. 


cr 


There are worms in the cherries and slugs in the roses, 
And ants in the sugar, and mice in the pies; 

The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes, 

And ravaging roaches and damaging flies. 


“It’s sweeping at six and dusting at seven; 
It’s victuals at eight and dishes at nine; 
It’s potting and panning from ten to eleven; 
We scarce break our fast ere we plan how to dine. 


“With grease and with grime, from corner to centre, 
Forever at war and forever alert; 
No rest for a day lest the evening enter— 
I spend my whole life in struggle with dirt. 


“Last night, in my dreams, I was stationed forever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 
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My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept over me. 










“Alas! ’twas no dream! Again I behold it! 
I yield; I am helpless my fate to avert!” 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she folded, 
Then laid down and died—and was buried in dirt. 








The Unelected Infant....A. E. Lancaster....Religo-Philosophical Journal 
An “unelected infant”’ sighed out its little breath, 
And wandered through the darkness along the shores of 
death, 
Until the gates of Heaven, agleam with pearl, it spied, 
And ran to them and clung there, and would not be denied: 
Though still from earth came mutterings, “ You cannot 
enter in; 
Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.” 
At last the gates were opened; a man with features mild 
Stooped down and raised the weeping and unelected child. 
Immortal light thrilled softly down avenues of bliss, 
As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 
“Who are you, thus to hallow my unelected brow ?” 
“ Dear child, my name was Calvin, but J see things better now 


















A Bernhardt Page.... Thomas Longstreet Wood....Detroit Free Press 
It is one of the gorgeous Bernhardt nights, 
And from pit to the gallery far above 
The house is still, while the African queen 
Is breathing her terrible tigress love. 












It’s a Bernhardt night, but my eyes see only 
A sweet blonde face at the back of the stage, 

A mass of the fluffiest yellow hair, 

A dear little girl as a lady’s page. 










She pays small heed to the royal lovers, 
And in the most interesting parts of the play 

She drops her enormous fan of feathers, 

And her head goes nodding the sleepiest way. 







But I know in her heart there’s a sweeter love 

Than the Bernhardt tells, and Antony’s joy 
Is naught to mine when I kiss her good-night, 
Although I am only the candy boy! 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S KISS* 


As she stood before him, her glowing face drooping over 
her heaving bosom, he lost what little self-possession he had, 
and his conscience was deadened by the rushing of blood in 
his ears. He pressed her to him, covering head, face, and 
even her clothes with kisses, till after a few minutes she 
tore herself away. 

“T have tolerated it,” she said breathlessly, “ because it is 
the last time before your formal proposal. Farewell!” 

“May I not accompany you?” he begged, endeavoring to 
pass his arm about her shoulders. 

She shook her head in silence, and hurried away. Once 
again she looked back. He stood as she had left him, gaz- 
ing after her with ravening eyes. She waved her handker- 
chief, and hastened on. As she passed into the street which 
led through the town to her home, she hesitated. It seemed 
impossible to go along under everybody’s eyes; it seemed as 
if every one must see the kisses that still burned on her 
cheeks. She slipped into a foot-path that led along in the 
rear of the houses, sat down on a bench, and gave full vent 
to the tears that rained down her face. ‘This soothed her, 
and she went on her way, entering the house by the back door. 

Her father’s carriage was standing in the courtyard, so 
he had probably returned. The old servant, who had carried 
her in her arms, met her in the hall. Poor old Sarah was 
very white, and trembied in every limb. “There you are at 
last!’’ she almost screamed, wringing her hands. 

“O God! merciful God! why did you let me live to see 
this come to pass ?”’ 

Judith, too, grew white as the wall, against which she 
leaned. But the weakness passed away in a moment, and 
she asked, “ Where is my father ?” 

“In the reception-room. But you cannot see him yet. 
The burgomaster is there, and is telling him the whole story. 


” 








* From Judith Trachtenberg. By Karl Emil Franzos. Harper & Bros. 
Nathaniel Trachtenberg, a highly educated and wealthy merchant, belongs to 
a strict Jewish family of eastern Galicia. His son Raphael is known as 
‘‘a gloomy and bigoted follower of the Talmud;” but Judith, his daughter, 
despises the religious prejudices of her father and brother. Through the 
connivance of the wife of the local magistrate, Judith arranges a rendezvous 
with Count Agenor Baranowski, her Christian lover, 
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I have just heard it from the magistrate’s cook. O child, 
what ig 

“You will let me know when he is alone,’ 
Judith; and she went to her room. 

She had to wait a long time; in her present state of mind 
it was an intolerably long time. For the burgomaster was 
a good old simpleton, so he thought it expedient to tell 
Nathaniel what all the town knew; and he was also a gifted 
orator. Therefore, he began with a discourse on friendship, 
followed by another on the corrupt morals of recent times, 
until finally the poor old father discovered the drift of the 
whole. It was ghastly to see him sitting in his arm-chair, 
pale as death, and motionless, except when he occasionally 
passed his hand over his silvery beard. 

“Thanks,” he said, when the speaker had at last ended. 
His voice was hoarse, but otherwise he spoke slowly and de- 
liberately as usual. “You have intended for the best. But 
now for the chief point. Did your wife herself see that kiss 
in the garden?” 

“No; Frau von Wroblewski.” 

“And you only tell me that now?” cried Trachtenberg, 
almost gayly. He really succeeded in forcing a laugh. “A 
reliable witness! That quiets me. I was never in much doubt, 
for I know my child. I can willingly believe she went for a 
walk in the park, that she met the count, who accosted her 
politely, and received a polite answer. The rest isa lie. I 
as her father, am sure of that.” 

“Well, if you, Pani Trachtenberg 


interrupted 


? 


” 


“Yes; I, her father! Please repeat this to every one who 
cares to hear it.” 

He accompanied his astounded guest to the door, and then 
returned to his arm-chair. ‘There he sank down and buried 
his face in his hands, where he lay motionless, not hearing, 
in his wild grief, the gentle, hesitating step which came into 
the room. It was only when Judith dared to touch his hand 
that he was aroused. 

“ Father,” she said with faltering voice. “Do not be angry 
with me. I know it was another happiness you had planned 
for me, but I did not choose this myself. It came upon me 
unawares.” 

“Silence!” he yelled, flinging her hand from off his. His 
wrath at her daring to speak to him almost robbed him of 
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consciousness. “ Happiness!” he repeated. “What rubbish 
are you talking ?” 

“ My happiness,” she answered, gently but firmly. “For I 
love him, and he will make me his wife.” 

The old man jumped up suddenly. His eyes became rigid 
and seemed standing out of their sockets; his lips quivered, 
and he held out his hands as if to defend himself. ‘“ A—ah!” 
he groaned. The next instant he had caught her by both 
hands, and dragged her to the window, into the full light. 
His eyes sought hers and held them fast, his gaze sinking 
deeper and deeper into hers. He breathed with difficulty; 
there was a gurgling in his throat, but no words came in this 
anguish of soul. The question to which he demanded an 
answer lay in his glazed and terrified eyes. 

She bore the stare, the color mounting higher and higher 
in her pale face, until neck and brow were suffused with a 
vivid purple; but her eyelids never drooped. She under- 
stood the silent question conveyed by the horror in his eyes, 
and she answered it in the same silent manner. 

He drew a deep, deep breath, and let her hands fall. “ Tell 
me,” he commanded abruptly. 

She hesitated. 

“Have I not the right ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, perhaps, but Iam not sure. Father, I do not know 
myself how it has come about. I did not wish it, but I was 
forced into it, and perhaps it was the same with him. But 
his intentions are honorable.” 

“We will hear of that later. Go on.” 

She told, at first in confused, indistinct words, how she 
had met his eyes at the entrance into the town, and what a 
tumult of emotions his conduct had awakened in her the 
evening of the ball. But as she passed on to the conversa- 
tion after Wiliszenski’s reading, she overcame her fears, and 
she told everything as she knew it—the whole truth. 

He stood with his forehead pressed against the window, 
and listened quietly, interrupting her but once. As she was 
telling him of other meetings at Wroblewski’s house, he 
asked suddenly: “And you did not observe you were always 
alone ?” 

“No, I supposed it was a 

“A coincidence!”’ he said mockingly, shaking his clenched 
fist at the ceiling. “ But go on,” 


” 
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He sank down in his arm-chair again, while she sat by 
him and finished her story, not even suppressing the con- 
versation of that day. 

“Father,” she concluded piteously, “I have never for- 
gotten, and never can forget, how much I grieve you and 
Raphael. Therefore I can never be fully happy. But you 
are clever and good, and must see that I cannot help it.” 
She knelt at his feet and clasped his knees. “ Father, don’t 
be angry with me!” 

He sat still for a long time without moving. Then he felt 
gently for her hands, and loosed them from his knees, rose, 
and, going to the window, looked into the street over which 
the twilight of a late autumn day was sinking. Now and 
then he muttered to himself: “ And I, fool that I am, often 
bewailed your early death! It was good for you!” Then 
he said aloud: “ Your mother ” Then he stopped again. 

He stood in that attitude, and it grew darker and darker 
in the room. Finally, he pulled himself together, lit the 
candles on the table, and went to his child, who was still on 
her knees, her head resting against the chair. 

“Stand up!” he ordered, going up close to her. 

She obeyed. She attempted to look him in the eye, but 
could not, she was so shocked to see how suddenly old his 
face had grown. But his voice no longer quavered. 

“Tt is a heavy misfortune,” he said. “I thank God with 
all my heart that he has not utterly undone us; but what he 
has sent is fearful enough. I am not blaming you. You 
ought not to have had any secrets from me; but you are so 
young, and he is handsome and account. If I accuse you, I 
ought also to accuse myself. I ought to have considered the 
character of the people I was sending you among, and how 
their influence would affect you. I ought to have been more 
clever, as clever as my poor boy, whose heart would break 
if he knew of this. But he shall never know it—never!” 

She made a motion as if to speak. 

“Never!” he repeated. “Listen, Judith! I know that 
madness blinds your eyes to-day, and deafens your ears. 
You will not understand what Iam going totell you. The 
wall here would comprehend it better. But you ought to 
feel that it is your father who thinks so, who loves you more 
than his own life, and who will not change his opinion. You 
are never to see or speak to the people up-stairs or to the 
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count. You are to remain in your own room, and not to 
leave it without my orders. It would be best for me to have 
the horses harnessed and take you to the house from which 
I just came—my sister Recha’s, in Tarnopol. She isa clever 
woman, your aunt Recha, and understands the management 
of sick people. But that will not be possible before the close 
of the week. Otherwise, this story would spread the more.” 

“Father,” she implored, “do not ruin me!” 

“Others wished to do that, and were in the best way to 
accomplish their purpose; but I, your father, will save you. 
Whether the count is a scoundrel, who is calculating on it in 
cold blood, and has hired that other scoundrel up-stairs to 
help him, or whether he is only a weak man, who, in the 
turmoil of passion, has tolerated the assistance of the wretch, 
I do not know; but it is all the same, as in either case your 
fate would have been a fearful one.” 

“Do not insult him!” she cried. “He is good and true! 
Ask him, if you doubt it, or listen to him when he comes to 
ask for my hand.” 

“T can safely promise that,” he replied bitterly; “for he 
will not come. And I shall certainly not ask him, because I 
already know the answer, and will not have it said of me: 
‘The old man lost his senses in despair, and actually implored 
the count to make the lost girl his wife.’ ” 

“ But if he should come ?” 

“Then I should say, ‘No! no! no!’ as long as there was 
breath in my body, in order to save you from unhappiness. 
For fire and water will not mix quietly, and a woman who is 
a curse to her husband is the most wretched creature on 
earth. If Count Agenor Baranowski was really insane enough 
to marry my daughter, he would be morally dead. There 
would be a three-months’ delirium, and then a life of misery, 
and you deserve a better fate. Not another word,” he con- 
tinued, imperiously, as she was about to speak. “You have 
had to hear my will to-day, though as yet you cannot under- 
stand me.” 

She stepped forward and raised her hands imploringly. 
He silently shook his head. Her arms fell, and she staggered 
from the room, her entire body quivering with emotion. 
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BRIEF AND CRITICAL COMMENT 





A Washington paper names “ among the colored women who 
are distinguishing themselves in literature and journalism: ” 
Miss Ida B. Willis, of Washington, a successful writer of short 
stories; Mrs. C. W. Matthews, who has won a reputation in 
syndicate work for leading New York journals; and Mrs. S. N. 
Monell, a writer on the staff of the Philadelphia Times.—In a 
recent interview Sir Edwin Arnold declared that Lowell was the 
best judge of literature he ever knew—he was a most gifted 
critic. Our greatest man he thought to be Emerson. Asked 
what books on occultism were best to read (Sir Edwin is 
a believer in theosophy), he was constrained to recommend 
his Light of Asia, Song Celestial (Bhagarad-gita), and In- 
dian Song of Songs (Gita-Govinda) as the most accessible, if 
not the best, grammars of theosophy to be found. Regard- 
ing the habitat of poetry he said: “ The most poetical place I 
know is Fleet Street, London. It differs very much from the 
slopes of Fujisan and the beautiful inland sea, but there is 
nothing so interesting to me as humanity. Heine said, as 
you know, ‘Send a philosopher to Fleet Street, but, for God’s 
sake, don’t send a poet there!” ‘That was because he was 
an invalid. I would say, ‘Send a poet to Fleet Street. Let 
him work every day there, and learn his business.’ ”—W. D. 
Howells, in the Editor's Study of Harper’s, suggests this inter- 
esting possibility: “It may be that we shall presently see our 
English brethren, who have long observed our inadequacy 
from afar, bringing over their literary plants, and turning out 
a literature proportionate to the grandeur of the republic on 
our own soil. Our breweries are already largely in the hands 
of English syndicates; why should not our literature be so? 
Nobody, apparently, knows the defects of our literature so 
well as the English, and it stands to reason that they will be 
able to remedy them.”—Edmond de Goncourt has just pub- 
lished, at the age of seventy, the first of a projected series 
of twelve monographs upon Japanese artists of the last cen- 
tury.—According to the New York Tribune, The Library of 
American Literature, edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
E. M. Hutchinson, has had such recognition in England as 
few American publications have known. The London Times 
has lately reviewed the work, not briefly, as is its custom with 
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most American books, but in two elaborate articles, several 
columns in length. The richness of the American literary 
mine as revealed in these volumes aroused “ The Thunderer” to 
unwonted enthusiasm.—The London Spectator remarked re- 
cently that if there was one thing more than another that the 
English were mean in, it was in book-buying.—A club for 
literary women has been started in London. It is in the 
neighborhood of the newspaper offices, where women can 
meet for purposes both of businses and social intercourse. 
The club is to be called the Writers’ Club, and the annual 
subscription $5 a year. Walter Besant, despite the troubles 
into which he has got himself with the women journalists 
of London, approves of the new society and is helping it by 
the power of his pen.—The Boston Times, speaking of The 
High-Top Sweeting and Other Poems, says: “ Elizabeth 
Akers’ is ‘old-fashioned poetry,’ the good and gracious old 
fashion that never loses the freshness of youth. Sanity and 
completeness belong to it in largest measure.”—The Youth’s 
Companion has taken a new step in establishing a lyceum 
department, the object of which is to revive the old debating 
society which was formerly a “ great force in making young 
men intelligent citizens and developing broad national 
leaders.””—Carlyle’s one novel, heretofore unpublished, is to 
be brought out in The New Review. It is said to present 
under thin disguises many of his friends and acquaintances. 
—Katharine Tynan, the young Irish poetess, whose third 
volume, Ballads and Lyrics, was published recently, has been 
one of the most frequent contributors of verse to periodical 
publications in England and America for the past ten years. 
Her first volume, Louise de la Valliére, and Other Poems, met 
with a flattering reception from the critics on its appearance, 
nearly a decade ago. Her second venture, entitled Sham- 
rocks, was alsoa success. Latterly her work has been some- 
what weakened by a straining after the style and modes of 
thought of the Rossetti school.—Mlle. Blaze de Bury is just 
now the rage in Paris and the lioness of literary and drawing- 
room circles. Her history of Anne Boleyn took the Monthyon 
prize of $300, and the French Academy honored it with a 
crown.—Hary Singh Gour, whose book of poems entitled 
Stepping Westward may be considered as one of the first 
successful attempts by a Hindoo scholar in blank verse, has 
now achieved a brilliant reputation at Cambridge as a 
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speaker. He is only twenty-two years of age, and is a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple. Professor Henry Sedgwick has 
lately been revising Mr. Gour’s forthcoming book, The 
Destiny of Man, which will be interesting as giving an In- 
dian’s view of the immortality of the soul.—Ethel Parton, 
daughter of the late James Parton, author and historian, 
makes her début as an author with a paper on Newburyport, 
the old historic town in which James Parton lived and worked, 
in the October number of the New England Magazine.— 
Lieut. Robt. Howe Fletcher, of San Francisco, a writer of tales 
of Western life, is publishing a volume of his short stories with 
the Appletons. ‘The Johnstown Stage is the title of the volume, 
the story having been originally published in The Argonaut. 
Marjorie and Her Papa, a child’s holiday book, with illustra- 
tions by Reginald Birch, published by the Century Co., is by 
the same clever author.—The newspaper woman as she is 
understood in England and America is still the unaccepted 
in France.—The 7,000 copies issued as the ninth edition of 
John Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations were sold within ten 
days after publication, and a new issue has been ordered. 
The two previous editions reached a sale of 40,000 copies. — 
The Pandit Iswara Chandra has just died in India. For forty 
years he was the most famous prose writer in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. He was also noted as having been more influential 
than any other person in securing the abolition of the Suttee, 
or burning of widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands. 
—London is said to have fully eighteen thousand newspaper 
women, and the Ladies’ School of Journalism turns out fresh 
material at the rate of two hundred a term. There are 
twenty-two press clubs where the fair scribblers meet to 
lunch, read, and exchange notes. Successes are few and 
salaries lamentably small.—Patrick Henry’s grandson, Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry, will soon have ready the exhaustive work 
upon his grandfather which the Scribners are to publish. 
The work is in three volumes, and contains the great patriot’s 
correspondence, speeches, and a full biography.—Rumor has 
it that a Meredith society is among the things to be. “George 
Meredith,” says the Christian Union, “is a magnificent speci- 
men to furnish food for essay-writing and discussion. Brown- 
ing doesn’t offer half the opportunity for the study of the 
esoteric and the obscure.” The London Speaker suggests 
the following rules for adoption in case the society be formed: 
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“That the members admire George Meredith in silence; that 
members shall write as much as they like about George 
Meredith, and burn the writings without showing them to 
any one; that no publicity shall be given in any shape to the 
existence of the society; that the society shall endeavor not 
to exist as soon as it can.”—The favorite novel of Mrs. 
Augusta Evans Wilson among her own works is the one that 
first made her famous—Beulah. Mrs. Wilson’s home is at 
Spring Hill, a suburb of Mobile.—An English writer is pre- 
paring a critical volume dealing with half a dozen of the great 
authors of the century. Acting on the assumption that suc- 
cess is the consequence of a marriage between talent and en- 
vironment, he works out the idea by examining in each case 
what were the early associations, accomplishments, and tastes 
of his subject.—Annie Jenness-Miller will shortly issue a 
book on Physical Beauty.—Henry Harland has ceased to 
use his pen name, Sydney Luska.—Dr. Newman Hall, the 
noted English Congregationalist divine, is seventy-five years 
old. ‘The famous tract Come to Jesus, of which he is the 
author, has had a greater sale than any other religious work 
excepting the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress.—Walter Besant 
points out in The Speaker that: “in America they give digni- 
fied political posts to their eminent men of letters, as if proud 
of them and desirous to exhibit their pride to the world at 
large. In England, on the other hand, no distinguished 
writer receives a political post of any dignity. If a bottle of 
Bass gets a peerage and The Ring and the Book does not, 
it must be beside the point to urge that the poem is worth 
more than the imperial pint.”—That George Kennan, the 
Siberian explorer, is one of the best telegraph operators in 
the country is a fact not generally known. He can manipu- 
late the key dexterously with either hand.—The Browningites 
don’t seem to see that there is anything grotesque in the 
promised publication of a Browning cyclopedia, which “ will 
contain a commentary on every poem, with explanations of 
all obscurities and difficulties arising from the historical allu- 
sions, legends, classical and archaic phraseology, and curious 
out-of-the-way terminology which make Browning so diffi- 


ee 


cult for the ordinary reader.” sut could there be a more 
extraordinary outcome of the achievements of a poet?” asks a 
writer in the New York Tribune.—A real novelty in imagina- 


tive literature is Induleka, originally written in Malayalam— 
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the author being Chandu Menon. But for the information 
of the benighted few whose linguistic accomplishments do 
not include Malayalam, the work has been translated into 
English by Mr. W. Dumergue, whose name is familiar to 
Anglo-Indians.—Miss Marguerite Merington, who wrote Let- 
terblair, the comedy, is a teacher of Greek in the Normal 
School of New York. She is young, and in dress and ap- 
pearance suggests Miss Ellen Terry when Miss Terry was 
younger. This, her first play, was enthusiastically praised by 
nearly all the leading New York critics.—Count Leo Tolstoi 
writes as follows to a Russian paper: “Owing to numerous 
requests for authorization to publish, translate, or play my 
works, I beg you to publish in your paper the following 
declaration: I give every one gratuitously the right to pub- 
lish in Russia and abroad, either in Russian or a foreign 
tongue, all my works written since 1881, and all my works 
published in Russia, as well as those which shall appear after 
the aforesaid date.” Frank Stockton says that Pomona, the 
servant girl in his Rudder Grange, is a real person, and was 
once in the service of his family. She afterward “went on 
the stage.” —Miss M. Betham-Edwards, the English novelist, 
in recognition of whose wonderfully clever, accurate, and 
sympathetic studies of French country life the French gov- 
ernment has made an exception to the rule of appointing only 
men as officiers de T’instruction publique, holds rather singular 
views on some subjects. She believes in cremation, eschews 
meat, dislikes Tolstoi, detests Ibsen, and thinks Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter the greatest novel of the century.—Mrs. Cruger, 
otherwise “ Julien Gordon,” in a recent magazine paper, on 
Healthy Heroines, sniffs at the weaklings who were the hero- 
ines of the old-fashioned novels—the Matildas and Aramintas 
who died of a rose in aromatic pain—and asserts that if “ we 
turn to history we will find that the few women who have 
ruled it and the hearts of men were not invalids.” —The illus- 
trated edition of Ben-Hur which Harper & Brothers are pre- 
paring will be unsurpassed by any similar work hitherto pub- 
lished. It will be embellished with twenty full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations and more than one thousand marginal 
drawings.—“It may reasonably be maintained,” says the 
English National Observer, “that Mr. Francis Bret Harte is 
the single writer of genius belonging to the generation that 
treads upon the heels of Whitman and Hawthorne. Two- 
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thirds or more of the matter printed in the States under the 
disguise of literature is a challenge to Bret Harte. Mr. 
Cable goes into Louisiana and localizes his anecdotes there; 
but Mr. Cable’s stories are no more literature than the speech 
of his creoles is English. And Miss Wilkins sits at home at 
ease and writes anecdotes of the sordidness of New England 
rusticity, in terms which remind you of the description of 
Heaven in Aucassin and Nicolette.”—The Bookman proposes, 
under certain regulations, to examine and give an opinion on 
manuscripts sent it by young and inexperienced authors.— 
Clyde Fitch, who dramatized Beau Brummell for Richard 
Mansfield, is to have published a collection of short stories 
under the title, The Knighting of the Twins.—The genius of 
Jules Verne is, by all accounts, hereditary. Hisson, Michael, 
is said to be a writer of a fantastic and fecund invention quite 
equal to his father’s, and thoroughly original in style.— 
Mabel Collins, author of The Prettiest Girl in Warsaw, is 
about to produce a novel dealing with theosophy, entitled 
Morial the Mahatma.—Dr. J. W. Gally, who died recently 
in Watsonville, Cal., acquired considerable reputation as a 
writer under the nom de plume of “Singleline,” and for 
years was a regular contributor to the Overland Monthly. 
His character sketches of the Sierras antedated those of Bret 
Harte, and his dialect was absolutely correct. Bret Harte’s 
is not. Dr. Gally is the author of the famous story Big 
Jack Small and a novel entitled Sand.—The first volume of 
Mr. Pinero’s plays, The Times, was published simultaneously 
with the production of the play at Terry’s Theatre, London. 
Here is Mr. Pinero’s plea in the matter: “I have long hoped 
that the time would arrive when an English dramatist might 
find himself free to put into the hands of the public the text 
of his play simultaneously with its representation upon the 
stage. Interesting as might be the publication of a play 
subsequent to its withdrawal from the boards of a theatre, it 
has seemed to me that the interest would be considerably 
enhanced if the play could be read at the moment when it 
first solicited the attention of.the playgoer, the consideration 
of the critic.”—Dr. Emma Ryder, the founder of the Sorosis 
Club, in Bombay, for native women, is to publish a book en- 
titled The Little Wives of India. As she has been among 
them professionally for many years, her revelations will be 
both interesting and authentic.—* By such a term as The Stone 
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Age of Fiction,” says the London Speaker, “Mr. Howells 
implies that, in some mysterious way, the art of writing fiction 
is advancing; that we have left Scott and Dumas behind and 
should be seeking for something more intelligent. ‘ne would 
have thought that a cursory glance at the sister-arts might have 
made him pause; that, for instance, a computation (briefly 
made) of the miles by which our painters have outstripped 
Titian or Velasquez might have hindered rash speech. But, 
no; he will have it that fiction is advancing.” —Charles Gay- 
lor, the New York dramatist, recently recovered from a criti- 
cal illness, has produced 238 plays since 1849, besides in his 
earlier years doing a great deal of theatrical writing for 
Greeley and the elder Bennett.—Mr. Orby Shipley, formerly 
a well-known Anglican clergyman and now a Roman-Catho- 
lic layman, has in course of preparation an anthology of 
English verse about the Blessed Virgin. The book will be 
published under the title of Carmina Mariana.—Harper’s 
Magazine for the New Year will print a series of Personal 
Reminiscences of Hawthorne, by Horatio Bridge, his college 
classmate and friend, to whom The Snow Image was dedi- 
cated.—An Italian publisher has taken the opinions of a 
hundred writers and scholars as to who are the best authors. 
Among foreign writers Darwin heads the poll with sixteen in 
his favor, Shakespeare coming second with eleven. Then 
follow the Germans—Schiller with seven votes, and Goethe 
and Alexander von Humboldt each with six. Of Italian 
writers, those that stand first are—Manzoni, 37; Alfieri and 
Machiavelli, 28; Dante, 27; D’Azeglio, 26; and Pellico, 25. 
—Sex Ethics is the name of a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Grass Valley, California.—That popular novelist, 
Edna Lyall, will shortly issue a small drochure entitled Max 
Hereford’s Dream, dealing with the much-debated question 
of prayers for the dead.—An extract from a recent pathetic 
letter of Whittier’s appears in the Publishers’ Circular. “I 
am now at the age of eighty-three,” says the old poet, “and 
have outlived the vanities and ambitions of youth. The 
death of my old friends—Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Field, Whipple, Bayard Taylor, and others—leaves me lonely. 
Holmes still lives, a year or two younger than myself, in 
good health and spirits.” He waits calmly the inevitable 
close of this life. When he goes, there will be a good man 
less in the world; but we trust the “inevitable close” will 
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not be yet awhile; when lights burn low, they often burn 
long.—Although Ghosts is refused admittance to the boards 
of the Christiania theatre, its author, Henrik Ibsen, is invited 
everywhere in that city, and is a social lion.—Our university 
libraries are rapidly coming to rival those of the great Euro- 
pean colleges. Harvard has 365,000 bound volumes; Yale 
has 200,000; Cornell, 150,000; Columbia, 90,000; Syracuse, 
75,000; Dartmouth, 68,000; Lehigh, 67,000; Bowdoin, 84,- 
cco; University of Virginia, 40,o00.—Coulson Kernahan, 
the author of A Dead Man’s Diary, who is still quite a young 
man, has another book of a remarkable character ready for 
publication. His first effort in literature brought him prom- 
inently before the public. He is tall in figure, reserved in 
manner, and earnest in his aims. He lives in Dulwich, Eng- 
land, the quietness of which suits him.—Herbert Bashford, 
the Pacific Coast Poet, has written a play called Aunt Dorcas. 
—It is reported that “ Julien Gordon” “ took to her bed ” over 
the unfavorable criticism of her novel Réséda, and The Critic 
gives specimen telegrams received by the presumptuous re- 
viewers: “ Your attacks on Julien Gordon are making you the 
laughing-stock of the town. Cease to try and harm one whose 
genius your narrowness cannot comprehend.” And this: 
“Her English is the admiration of two continents; improve 
your own which is deplorably faulty, and hide your jealousy 
better.” The Critic adds: “‘Julien Gordon’ is one of those 
unfortunates who need to be defended from their friends. 
In her case they are numerous, zealous, and particularly in- 
discreet. They proclaim that lady’s rather clever, but in no 
way notable, novels as if a new prophet had risen in the lit- 
erary wilderness. This is bad for her, bad for them, and bad 
for the public.”—Walter Blackburn Harte, who served a long 
apprenticeship on the press of Canada, contributes an article, 
The Journals and Journalists of Canada, to the New England 
Magazine for December, which contains portraits of all the 
men who have made their mark in Canadian journalism. 
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Abraham Lincoln: An Essay: Carl Schurz: Houghton, Mifflin & Co...........0005 cecccccecccccecece $1 00 
Annals of My Early Life : with Compositions in Latin and English Verse: Longmans.................. 5 00 
General Andrew Jackson: Oliver Dyer: Illustrated by H. M. Eaton: Robert Bonner’s Sons............ I 00 
Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist ? Nettie Colburn Maynard: Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia, cloth 1 25 
Dramatic and Musical: 
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At Anchor and Honored in the breach: Julia Magruder: J. B. Lippincott Co., paper................... 50 
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One Reason Why: Beatrice Whitby: author of The Awakening of Mary Fenwick: Appleton, paper..... 50 
Senator Lars Erikson: Franklyn W. Lee: The Price-McGill Co., St. Paul, paper............... cesses 50 
The Abbess of Port Royal, and Other French Studies: Maria Ellery Mackaye : Lee & Shepard, cloth.... 1 50 
The Anarchists: John Henry Mackay: ‘Trans. from the German: Benj. R. Tucker: paper.... ....... 50 
The Faith Doctor: A Story of New York: Edward Eggleston: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, r2mo,........ I 25 
The Hidden City: Walter H. McDougall: iliustrated by the author: Cassell Pub. Co., paper .s50, cloth.. 75° 
The House of Martha: Frank R. Stockton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co .......0 2... cece cece eee eee tee 
The pr sage Stage, and Other Stories: Kobert Howe Fletcher: Appleton’s Town and Country Library 50 
The Lady of Cawnpore: Frank Vincent and Albert Edmund Lancaster: Funk & Wagnalls, 12mo, cloth. 1 50 
The Scapegoat: Hall Caine: Lovell’s Int. Series: J. W. Lovell Co., paper... «6. cece eee eee eee ee 50 
The Squirrel Inn: Frank R. Stockton: illustrated by A. B. Frost: The Century Co., cloth ............. I 25 
The Yellow Snake: William Henry Bishop: United States Book Co., r2mo, cloth.............eceeeeeeee I 25 
Vampires, and Mademoiselle Réséda: Julien Gordon: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth.................2e0e005 1 00 
Poetry of the Month: 
Grandfather Grey: A Poem: Kate Tannatt Woods: illustrations by Charles Copeland: Lee & Shepard. 2 00 
The Antig ne of Sophocles: with Introduction: Milton W. Humphreys: Harperand Bros., cloth........ I 50 
The Blue Poetry Book : Edited by Andrew Lang: with plates and engravings: Longmans, Green & Co. 2 00 
The High-Top Sweeting: Elizabeth Akers: Chas. Scribner's Sons, gilt top ................00e000 ee inva ae 
The Voice of the Christ Child: A Christmas Poem: E. P. Dutton & Co., illustrated...................... I 00 
Two Worlds, and Other Poems: Richard Watson Gilder : Ornamental designs; The Century Co., vellum. 1 50 
Religious and Philosophical : 
A Manual of the Science of Religion: P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye : Longmans, Green & Co., cr. 8vo. 3 50 
History of the Lord Jesus the Savior: John M. Kliih: John M. Kliih, Chicago, cloth.............. hes 75 
The Fourth Gospel: Evidences of its Authenticity: Dr. A. P. Peabody: Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 8vo...... I 50 
The Sabbath in Puritan New England: Alice Morse Earle : Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth..... ..........- I 25 
The Story of the Imitatio Christi: Its Sources, Birthplace, and Author: L, A, Wheatley: Armstrong.. 1 25 
Scientific and Industrial: 
Geodesy : G. Howard Gore: Riverside Science Series ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, cloth, .. ...... I 25 
How to Make Inventions: Edward P. ‘1hompson: D. Van Nostrand Co., paper.......... .... cece cee eee I 00 
Order in the Physical World : From the French : J ‘mes Pott & Co,, New York City, cloth............... I 00 
Schliemann’s Excavations: Dr. C. Schuchhardt: Trans. by Eugene Sellers: Macmillan & Co., illustrated, 4 00 
Theoretical Astronomy: Dynamics of the Sun: J. Woodbridge Davis: illustrated, 4to, paper...... scccee 900 
Sociologic Topics : 
Parties and Patronage: An Essay: Lyon G. Tyler: Soveivne of the Day Series: Putnam.... ......... I 00 
The Condition of Labor: Henry George: Lovell’s Political and Scien. Series: U.S. Book Co., paper.... 30 
The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law: Harriette R, Shattuck; Lee & Shepard, cloth .... ...... 75 
Travel and Adventure: 
A Frenchmen in America: Max O’Rell: author of Jonathan and His Continent: Cassell Pub. Co., gilt top 2 oo 
On the Border with Crook: John G. Bourke: fully illustrated : Chas, Scribner’s Sons, cloth. ............ 3 50 
Siberia and the Exile System: ‘( eorge Kennan: From Century Papers: The Century Co., 2 vols........ 6 00 
The Warwickshire Avon; A. T. Quiller-Couch: illus. by Alfred Parsons: Harper & Bros., half leather... 2 50 
Young Folks’ Books: 
Little Captain Doppelkop: Ingersoll Lockwood : illustrated by Clifton Johnson: Lee and Shepard, cloth. 2 00 
Marjorie and Her Papa: Robert Howe Fletcher: illustrated by R. R. Birch: The Century Co., boards... 1 00 
Men of Iron: Howard Pyle: illustrated by the author: Harper and Bros.: Ornamental, cloth............ 2 00 
Midshipman Paulding: Mollie Eliot Seawell: Young Heroes of Our Navy: Appleton, cloth.............. I co 
Mostly Marjorie Day: Virginia F. Townsend: author of A Boston Girl’s Ambitions: Lee & Shepard, cloth 1 50 
New and True: Mary Wiley Staver: Original Verses for Children: Lee & Shepard: illustrated, cloth... 2 00 
fore) 


Stories for Boys: Richard Harding Davis: illustrated: Chas. Scribner's Sons, Cloth..... .. ceeeeesseees 
The Children of Wilton Chase; L, T. Meade; illustrated ; Cassell Publishing Co., 12mo., 


aan a 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW BOOKS 


Famous \Women of the French (Court. 





Translated from the French of Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. Each volume, 12mo, 
with Portrait, $1.25. 


The popular success of these delightful books is now 
well known. The volumes now issued complete the list 
of those dealing with the momentous times before, dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. They are sold singly, in 
groups or in sets of ten. 


Anp THE END OF THE OLD REGIME, i 


AT THE TUILERIES. 3 vols., ina 
__ ANTOINETTE Anp THE DOWNFALL OF ROYALTY. box, $3.75. 
THE EMPRESS CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. si _ 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 3 Vols., ina 

__ JOSEPHINE | tue court oF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHIN b 
fHE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, ox, $3.75. 





THE EMPRESS’ | THE HAPPY DAYS OF MARIE LOUISE. 
: | Awnp THe DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE, | 4 vols., ina 
MARIE LOUISE Anp THE INVASION OF 1814. | box, $5.00. 


THe RETURN FROM ELBA, andthe HUNL«KED DAYS, 
The complete set of 10 vols., ina box, $12.50. 


‘* We can cordially commend these books to the attention of our readers. They will find them attractive in 
their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident and admirably translated.” — 7he Nation. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 
A Book for every one. By the author of | 


‘*How to Be Happy Though Married,” | By GEORGE Moore, 12mo, $1.25. 
‘*The Five Talents of Woman,” “‘ Manners | Sint brie’ “ss i os , 
a ” i ie ixteen bright, sparkling essays with a distinctly 
Makyth Man. I2mo, $1. 25. | literary flavor. Some are on great writers, others on 
‘“‘ The author has a large store of apposite quotations | matters connected with the stage. In all the author is 
and anecdotes, and he has the art of brightening his | original, independent and thoughtful. ‘The book isa 
pages with a constant play of humor that makes what | very worthy effort in criticism.’’—Puddic Opinion. 
he says uniformly entertaining.’’—Soston Advertiser. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. ALICE MorsE EARLE, 1I2mo, $1.25. 


‘* A more entertaining and instructive essay in our earlier colonial history has n t heretofore got into print. 


A faithful study of old chronicles, town and church records, and journals has provided the author with an abur- 
dance of material, and she hss put it into very agreezble shape.’’—ASoston Beacon. 


ELSKET, ‘THE HIGHTOP SWEETING, 


And Other Stories. By THomMAs NELSON : 
PAGE. I2mo, $1.00. a Other Poems. By ELIZABETH AKERS, 


‘ ‘ 12mo, $1.25 
Mr. Page’s new volume contains the stories written | 
since his popular “* In Ole Virginia”’ appeared, and will A volume of fifty poems, principally lyrical, simple 
add to his already high reputation as a delineator, not | and musical in form and tender in feeling. Every cul- 
only of Southern life and character, but of trans-Atlantic | tivated taste will find something attractive in the book, 
types, 


*,* Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





























MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR DECEMBER, 1801. 





Art and Architecture: 
Chicago’s Art Institute: C, M. Kurtz! Art A-rateur. 
Modern Art of Painting in France: C. Moore: Atlantic. 
Pastel Portraiture: Harper Pennington: Art Amateur. 
Pen Drawing for Illustrating: E, Knaufft: Art Am. 
Portrait Painting in Oils: Frank Fowler: Art Amateur. 
Still-life Painting: Allyn Aymar: Art Amateur. 

The Goiden Ageof Pastel: E. W. Champney: Century. 


Liographic and Reminiscent: 

A Day with Tennyson: Sir Edwin Arnold: Forum. 

A Painter of Beautiful Dreams: H. Frederic: Scribner’s. 
Canadian Journalists: W. Blackburn Harte: N.E. Mag. 
Randolph of Roanoke: Albert G. Evans: N, E. Mag. 
Walter Crane : Montague Marks: Art Amateur. 
Whittier: George + tewart, D.C.L., LL.D.: Arena. 


Dramatic and Musical: 

A Maid’s Choice: W. W. Gilchrist: Harper’s Mag. 
Measure for Measure: Andrew Lang: Harper's Mag. 
Mozart—after a Hundred Years: A. G, Marion: Cent. 
Shakespeare's Richard III.: J. Russell Lowell: Atlan. 


Educational Topics: 
Brunswick and Bowdoin College: C.L. Slattery: N.E.M. 
Modern System of Education: Fred, Harrison: Forum. 


Fiction of the Month: 

A Daughter of the South: Mrs. B. Harrison: Cosmop. 
A Faded Scapular: F. D. Millet: Harper’s Magazine. 
A Fair Blockade-Breaker : ‘I’. C. De Leon: Lippin. 

A Fresh-water Romance: G. A. Hibbard: Scribner's, 
A Hindoo Romance: J. H. Gilmour: Cosmopolitan. 
A Little Captive Maid: S. O. Jewett: Scribner's. 

A Moccasin among the Hobbys: R. M. Johnston: Lipp. 
A Torch-Bearer : Louise Dodge: Atlantic Monthly. 
An Offertory: Mary Mapes Dodge: Century. 

At La Glorieuse: M. E. M. Davis: Harper’s Mag. 
Childhood: Viola Roseboro’: The Century. 

Espero Gorgoni: F. Hopkinson Smith: Scribner’s. 
Her First Appearance: R. H. Da is: Harper’s Mag. 
Melchior: William McLennan: Harper’s Magazine. 


Mental Telegraphy: Mark ‘Twain: Harper’s Magazine. 


My Cousin the Colonel: ‘I’. B, Aldrich: Harper's. 


Only an Incident: Herbert D. Ward: New Eng. Mag. 
Peter Rugg, the Bostonian: L. I. Guiney : Scribner’s. 


Salem Witchcraft: Winfield S. Nevins: N. E. Mag. 
The Christmas Shadrach: F, R. Stockton: Century. 
The Oak of Geismar: Henry Van Dyke: Scribner’s. 


The Unreported Incident: Harriet Bradley: Atlantic. 
Uncle Ripley’s Speculation: Hamlin Garland: Arena. 


Wulfy: A Waif: Vida D. Scudder: Century. 
Historical and National : 
A Walk in Tudor London: W. Besant: Harper’s. 


Lost Volcanoes of Connecticut: W. M. Davis: P.S. Mo. 
Massacres of the Roman Amphitheatre : Cosmopolitan. 
Sherman and the S. F. Vigilantes: W. Sherman: Cent. 
With Sherman in his Army Home: T. Davis: Cosmop. 


Literary Criticism: 
American Characters in German Novels: Atlantic. 
Literature in the South: T. N. Page: Lippincott’s. 


Natural History Sketches: 


Progress in the Lower Animals: Prof. Evans: P. S. M. 


‘lhe Training of Dogs: Wesley Mills: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Poetry of the Month: 


A Christmas Fantasy : Thomas B, Aldrich: Century. 
An Antique: R. T. W. Duke, Jr.: L'ppincott’s Mag. 


Ata Florist’s: Charles Washington Coleman: Lippin. 


At First: Amanda T. Jones: ‘The Century. 

Frost Flowers: W. P. Foster: The Century. 

His Ship: James Russell Lowell: Harper’s Mag. 
Joseph Severn; William Sharp: Atlantic Monthly, 











Lendon and Oxford Sonnets: H.W. Preston: Atlantic. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn: Zitella Cocke: N. Eng. M. 
Peleus to Thetis: Bessie Chandler: Scribner's Mag. 
Phyllis: Henry C. Wood: New England Magazine. 
Queen Elizabeth: Rose Terry Cooke: ‘The Century. 
Remembrance: William Sharp: The Century. 
Sympathy; Charles H. Crandall: The Century. 

The Christmas Peal: Harriet P. Spofford : Harper's. 
The Land of Poco Tiempo: Chas. F. Lummis: Scrib. 
The Long Ago: Julie M. Lippmann: Century. 

The Mad Piper: John Vance Cheney :"( osmopolitan. 
The Midnight Call: Kate P. Osgood: The Century. 
The Pi grims of the Sky: J. L. Spalding : Cosmopol. 
The Singing Shepherd: Annie Fields: Harper's. 

The Two Lessons: ‘I’. W. Higginson: ‘he Century. 
Undefined: William H. Hayne: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Winter Lilacs: Mrs. James T. Fields: Scribner’s. 
With Ambera: Titus Munson Coan : Cosmopolitan. 


Political Questions : 

A Charge for France: John Heard, Jr.: S-ribner’s, 
Dem. Victory in Mass.: Gov. W. E. Russell: Forum, 
Effect of Tariff Laws: Carrol D. Wright: N. A. Rev- 
French Feeling Toward Germany: C. Pelletan: Forum. 
International Disputes: Admiral Luce: N. A. Revie. . 
Italy and the Pope: Ex-Prime Min. Crispi: N. A. Rev. 
Jewish Persecutions: A. Leroy-Beaulieu : The Forum. 
Protection or Free ‘Trade? D. A. Wells: Arena. 

The Elective Franchise: R. H. Williams: Arena. 
The Quorum in European Legislature: N. Amer. Rev. 
Religious and Philosophical : 

Faith in God: Rev. C. A. Bartol: The Arena. 
Religious Dress: Frederick Starr: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Transition in New England Theology: A. Allen: Atlan. 
Scientific and Industrial : 

Dust: J. G. McPherson: Popular Science Monthly. 
New Discoveries in the Heavens Flammarion: Arena. 
Science and Immortality: A. J. du Bois: Century. 
Type-casting Machine : P. D. Ross: Pop. Sci. Mo, 


Social and Domestic : 


American Entertaining: M. E. W. Sherwood: Cosmop, 


Association in Clubs: Helen Campbell: The Arena. 
Bank-Note Circulation: Horace White: The Forum. 
Black and White: L. B. C. Wyman: New Eng. Mag. 


Breathe Pure Air: Rev. J. W. Quinby: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Citizenship and Suffrage: Francis Minor: Arena. 


Development of American Industries: E. Barber: P.S,M. 


Negro Superstitions: Sara M. Handy: Lippincott’s, 
On Earth Peace: T. V. Powderly : Cosmopolitan. 
On House Furnishing: Frances C. Baylor: Lippin. 


Parables of Capital and Labor: R. Ingersoll: N. A. R. 


Pensions: Allen R. Foote: The Forum. 

Pe manent Bank System: H. W. Cannon: Forum. 
Rapid Transit: Lewis M. Haupt : Cosmopolitan, 
Social Life in Richmond: E. M. Alfriend : Cosmopol. 
Table Napery: Mrs. Barnes Bruce: Art Amateur. 
The Negro Problem: Jas. Bryce: North Amer. Rev. 
The Praises of War: Agnes Repplier: Atlantic Mo, 


The Working Man and the Silver Question: N. A. R. 
Woes of the N. Y. Working-girl: E. Fawcett: Arena. 


Women’s Clubs: Alice H. Rhine: The Forum, 


Travel and Adventure: 


About Books of Travel: Brander Matthews : Cosmop. 


Afloat on the Nile: Bashfield: Scribner’s Mag. 
Chartering a Nation: Julian Ralph: Harper’s. 
From Philz to Wady Halfa: Gebel Effendi: Cosmop. 
Most Ancient Shrine in Japan: L. Hearn: Atlantic. 


Pen Pictures of the Bosphorus: A. Hamlin: N. E. M. 


Ten Days on the Miss.: W. G. Eggleston: Cosmop. 
The Bowery: Julian Ralph: The Century. 
The Ocean from Real Life; J, A. Beebe: Century. 






























“= THE ART AMATEUR 


For 15 Months (Oct., 1891, to Dec., 1892), with 50 Superb $4 00 
Color Studies and 120 Folio Pages of Working Designs, for ‘ 

In order to avail yourself of this splendid offer (only made possible by the great circulation of this 
sumptuous publication) it is necessary to tear out this page and send it with $4.00 (regular price for 12 
months and 40 color studies) direct to the publisher of THE ART AMATEUR (23 Union Square, New 
York City) before January I, 1892. 














ae “The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 
UP es wwmne | FIFTEEN 
HO COLOR rer nora MONTHS I 00 
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STUDIES FOR ONLY 


(Oils, Water-Colors and 
China Painting) for Copy- In Color Plates, Designs, 
ing or for Framing. Illustrations and Practical 
LANDSCAPE, Marive, Articles giving, for less 
Sti_i_-Lire, Flower, 
Fruir, FIGURE AND money, much more thanany 
. 3U } 


PorTRAIT SUBJECTS. any other art mazazine. 




















AnericanArtists "!"~ 


eive 
esp:cial attention, with perfect 
tac-similes of their sketches, 


Art Exhibitions,** "°™° 


and 
abroad, will be critically noticed. 


Sketching Tours, °°.“ 


nomical basis, in America and 
Europe, will be described. 


The Art Collections 


of Europe and America described 
and profusely illustrated, 


Free—Hand Drawing 6 G00D MORNING.” 


in Charcoal,Crayon and Pe d 
Ink. The pe a prt te One of the Four Color Plates Given 


to students who wish to become with the December Number. 

illustrators for the magazines and Price, 35 Cents. in articles and designs bythe most 
other periodicals can hardly be Hee ~=prominent teachers and special- 
overestimated. ists 


Progressive Lessons in Painting (both in Oils and Water-Colors), showing ix color the first 


stages and the finished work, will be a specialty for 1892. 
This, which has never before been attempted in any art periodical, will meet a great need ; for without 
seeing how the progressive stages of a painting are reached, it is difficult to understand certain color 
effects in a finished picture. The best and most practical art teachers have been engaged to assist in 
carrying out this idea, Landscape, Figure, Flower and Still-Life Painting are included in this plan. 


READ HOW YOU MAY GET 


3 MONTHS’ TRIAL FREE! 


Send $1.00 (with this Current LITERATURE advertisement, direct to the publi~her before Jan. 1, 1892--this zs essential), 
and you will receive the October, November and December numbers of 1891 (with 12 color studies and 24 folio pa es of 
working designs for all kinds of HOME ART WORK). If these satisfy you, as no doubt they will, you may receive the 
following twelve months (the whole of the year 1892) by sending only $3.00, instead of $4.00, the regular subscription price, 


THIS PRIVILEGE WILL POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN ON DEC. 31, 1891. 


KEEP THIS ADV'T. [Ifsent before Jan. 1 (with $4.00 for 1892), it will entitle you to the Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
: (1891) numbers FREE. If sent during Jan.,’92, it will entitle you to the Nov. and Dec. 
(’91) numbers. If sent during Feb., 92, it will entitle you to the Dec. (‘91) rumber. That is, we offer (for $4.00) 15 morths’ 
subscription, with 50 color plates, to Dec., °91, subscribers ; 14 months’, with 46 color; lates, to Jan., ’92, subscribers, and 
13 months’, with 42 color plates, to Feb., ’92, subscribers. Specimen of THE ART AMATEUR (with 3 superb color plates and 
8 folio pp. working designs), 25 cents. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


China Painting, ,°Y...4 


. ical 
Decorator,”’ will be continued, as 
will also the valuable series on 


The American Art 
Schools. Particularly impor- 


tant articles on 
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i and Ham- 
Wood Carving °°. Met- 
al Work are in hand; and there 
will also be noteworthy papers ou 








Pyrography and Gesso; 
on Practical Designing for the 
‘Trade, Arrangement and : Man- 
age ment of Picture Exhibitions, 
etc, 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


A remarkable and valuable, an instructive and 
delightful line of publications.—N. Y. SUN. 


Harper’s Magazine wil! celebrate the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by its 
RE-DISCOVERY, through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made of 
the RECENT UNPRECEDENTED DEVELOPMENT OF OUR COUNTRY, and 
especially inthe GREAT WEST. Particular attention will also be given 
’ to DRAMATIC EPISODES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 

HARPER S The FIELD OF THE NEXT EUROPEAN WAR will be described ina 
mn Series of Papers on the Danube, ‘‘ From the Black Forest to the Black 
MAGAZINE | Sea.” by Pouttney BictLow and F. D. MILLET, illustrated by Mr. 
MILLET and ALFRED PARSONS. Articles will also be given on the Ger- 
man, Austrian and Italian Armies, illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 

Mr. W. D. HOWELLs will contribute a new novel, ‘‘ A World of 
Chance,” characteristically American. Especial prominence will be given to SHORT STORIEs, 
which will be contributed by T. B. ALDRICH, R. H. Davis, A. CONAN DOYLE, MARGARET 
DELAND, Miss WOOLSON, and other popular writers. 

Among the literary features will be PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
by his college classmate and life-long friend, HORATIO BRIDGE, and a Personal Memoir of the 
Brownings, by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 

Harper’s Weekly for 1892 will contain more attractive features, more and finer illustrations 
and a greater number of articles of live, intense interest than will be 
found in any othe: periodical. Among these latter will be a series of 

‘ articles on the twenty-five greatest cities of the world, including five 
HARPER’S } hundred illustrations. The Columbian Exposition, the Army and 
Jiavy, great public events, disasters on land and sea, and the doings 
WEEKLY of cue celebrated people of the day will be described and illustrated in 
an attractive and timely manner. The Department of Amateur Sport 
will continue under the direction of CASPAR W. WHITNEY. The best 
of modern writers will contribute short stories, and the most dis- 
tinguished artists will make the illustrations. The editorial pages of Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM 
CurTIs will remain as an especial attraction. 

Harper’s Bazar is a journal for the home. It gives the latest information with regard to the 
Fashions, and its numerous illustrations, Paris designs and pattern- 
sheet supplements are indispensable alike to the home dressmaker and 

’ the professional modiste. No expense is spared to make its artistic 
HARPER S attractiveness of the highest order. Its bright stories, amusing 
comedies, and thoughtful essays satisfy all tastes, and its last page is 
BAZAR famous as a budget of wit and humor. In its weekly issues everything 
is included which is of interest to women. The Serials for 1892 will 
be written by WALTER BESANT and WILLIAM BLACK. Mrs, OLIPHANT 
will become acontributor. MARION HARLAND’s Timely Talks, ‘‘ Day 
In and Day Out,” are intended for matrons, and HELEN MARSHALL NorTH will specially address 
girls, ‘T. W. Hiccinson, in ‘‘ Women and Men,” will please a cultivated audience. 

Harper’s Young People began its ‘Thirteenth Volume on November 3, 1891. For the 
coming year this best and most comprehensive weekly in the world for 
youthful readers offers a varied and fascinating programme. In serial 

fiction it will contain ‘‘ Diego Pinzon,” a story of the first voyage of 
HARPER’S Columbus, b i ms: : story 
s, by JoHN R. CoryELL; ‘‘Canoemates: A Story of the 
Florida Reefs and Everglades,” by K1RK MUNROE; another story by 
YOUNG one of the best known and most popular of American authors ; and 
stories in three and four parts by THomMAS NELson Pace, E. H. 
PEOPLE HousE, ANGELINE TEAL, ELLA RODMAN CHURCH and Mary S. 
McCors. More than two hundred short stories by favorite writers, 
articles on travel, out-of-door sports, in-door games, and all subjects 
dear to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by 
leading artists, will combine to make Harper’s Young People for 1892 an irresistible repository 
of pleasure and information for boys and girls. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, per Year, $4 00| HARPER’S BAZAR, per Year, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ” 4 00 | HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 2 00 





















































Booksellers a nd Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be 
accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current Number, 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW York City. 





HARPER & 


BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 





Ben Hur: 


A Tale of the Christ. 
Garfield Edition. Two Volumes. 
Over 1,000 Illustrations as Marginal Draw- 
ings by WILLIAM 
Crown 8vo, Printed on Fine Super-calen- | 
dered Plate-paper, bound in Silk and Gold, | 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Price, $7.00. 
(In a Gladstone Box.) 


Art and Criticism. 


Monographs and Studies. By THEODORE 
CHILD. Richly Illustrated. Large, 8vo 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $6.00. (/z a Box.) 


The ‘Boy Travellers. 
The Boy 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through Holland, Germany, Demark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, with Visits to Heligo-| 
land and the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
By THOMAS W. KNox. Profusely Illus- | 
trated. 
$3.00. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


Notes by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
trations by ALFRED PARSONS. 
Half Leather, Ornamental, 
and Gilt Top, $2.00. 











Ilus- 
Crown 8vo, 
Uncut Edges 
(Ja a Box.) 


Our Amateur Circus ; 
Or, a New York Season. ‘Twenty Colored 
Plates by H. W. MCVICKAR. With Ex- 


planatory Legends. Oblong quarto, bound 
in Silk, $5.00. (/2 a Box.) 


A Modern Aladdin; 


Or, the Wonderful 








Adventures of Oliver 
Munier. An Extravaganza. By HOWARD 
PYLE. Illustrated by the Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By LEW.WALLACE. | 
Illus- | 
trated with 20 full-page Photogravures. | 


MARTIN JOHNSON. | 


| and 860 pages. 


Travellers in Northern Europe. | 


Sguare 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Sharp Eves: 


A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Week. 
among Insects, Birds and Flowers. Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by W. HAMILTON 
GIBSON. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. (/z a Box.) 





'Harper’s Young People for 1891. 


Vol. XII. 





| 


With about 800 Illustrations 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.50. 


‘Men of Iron. 





By HOWARD PYLE. 


Illustrated by the 
Author. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00, 


| | Spanish-A merica. 


The Spanish-American Republics, 
THEODORE CHILD. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


‘Miss Edwards's Egypt. 


Pharoahs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By 
AMELIA B. EDWARDs. Illustrated. 8vo 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, Orna- 
mental, $4.00. 


Peter Ibbetson. 


With an Introduction by his cousin, Lady 
* * * * * (« Madge Plunket”). Edited and 
Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Just Ready.) 





By 
Large 








Some Charming Essays: 


From the 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 





Easy Chair. By GEORGE 
With Portrait. 

As We Were Saying. 
DUDLEY WARNER. 
Illustrations. 


By CHARLES 
With Portrait and 


Critcitsm and Fiction. 


By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. 


With Portrait. 


| Three volumes,16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


7 $1.00 per volume. 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HarpER & BRrotuers, fostas 


age prepaid, to any 


part of the United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of the price. 








GOME HOLIDAY puuhs 


—— — 


iN 


™~ 


Roses of Romance. 


From the Poems of JoHN Keats. Selected and illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


Flowers of Fancy. 
f= From the works of Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Ar- 
ranged and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


30th of the above, 16mo, white and gold, in box, 
§ $2.00 ; or separately, $1.00 each. 





Shakespeare’s Works. 
From the text of Rev. Alexander Dyce’s second 
edition. 7 vols. 16mo, Half Russia, gilt top, 
$9.00 ; cloth, $5.25. 





Emily Dickinson’s Poems.|Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


First Series. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd | Second series. Edited by T. W. Higginson and 
and T., W. Higginson. 16mo. Bound in| Mabel Loomis Todd, With a preface by 
drab and white cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.50; Mrs. Todd and a letter from ‘‘H. H.” to 
white and gold, $1.50. Miss Dickinson. 


‘They seem an argument for immortality.”"—Chr/stian Register. 





MY THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN. 


An Autobiography. By Tuomas Batt, A.M. Containing portrait by Thomas Johnson, and 
photogravures of himself, his Mother and his Wife; also phototype of his new model of 
Washington. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


The Story of the Glittering! The House of the Wolfings. 
Plain, A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and All 


the Kindreds of the Mark, written in prose 
and in verse, by WILLIAM Morris, author of 
‘*The Earthly Paradise.” 1I2mo, Oxford 


Which has been also called the Land of Dining | 
Men or the Acre of the Undying. Written 
by WILLIAM Morris. A_limited edition from 
a font of type which, with the ornamental 

“rs a , sj 5 rN ‘* Who shall say whether Mr. Morris is the better in- 
letters and borders, pope designed by Mr. ventor or singer in this beautiful work—in a song that is 
Morris. Demy 8vo, Unique binding, Price | so laden with story, a story which, whether prose or verse, 
e ’ | is such pure singing ?’ Nation, 

2.50. 


style. Pricé, $2.00. 


A CALENDAR OF SONNETS. 


By HELEN JAcKson (H. H.). A Sonnet 
for Each Month in the Year, with 12 
full-page illu trations by Emil Bayard, 

24 vignettes by E. H. Garrett, and a 
portrait of ‘‘ H. H.” Small 4to, uniquely ¢ ‘i 
bound. Price, $2.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON 





SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Ailes d’Alouette. 
A little volume of complete verses. 
By F. W. BourRDILLoN, 


When like a lark the soul unsprings, 
Of verse she makes her ai:y wings. 


Oh, may these verses, pair and pair, 
Some heart in heavenward flight upbear. 


With 12 illustrations by Edmund II. . tay 
Garrett. Small 4to. White and gold binding. Price, $1.00; parchment paper, 75 cents. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: HER LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNAL. 


Edited by Ednah D, Cheney. With portraits and views of the Alcott IHlome in Concord. One 
volume, 16mo, uniform with ‘* Litthe Women.” Price, $1.50. 
“‘ She was more than a clever, brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time.” — 7ranscrift, 


George Meredith’s Novels. | Power Through Repose. 
12 vols., 12mo. English Edition, $2.00 each ; 3y ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Author’s Popular Edition, $1.50 each. | 
| Dreams. 
é : | By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Translated by Miss Wormeley. 19 vols. Half | an African Farm.” 16mo, cloth, Author's 
russia. $1.50 per volume. | Edition, with portrait, $1.00. 


The Light of Asia. | 


Illustrated Edition. By Sir FDWIN ARNOLD, | 
M.A. Holiday Edition. Square 12mo, with | 
a new portrait. Price, $1.50; full gilt, gilt| 
edges, $2.00, 


Balzac’s Novels. 


Nanon. 


By GEORGE SanpDs. Translated by Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer, 12mo, half russia. 
Price, $1.50. 


FOR DAILY THOUGHT. 
The Day’s Message. | Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


ief selection of Proseand Verse for each day | ; 2 
A brief sele : ST ri iam 4 | ‘* As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A 
in the year. Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. | . 2 * . : 
ics 7 ss . Selection for Every Day in the Year. 18mo., 
16mo, White and green cloth. Price, $1.00; | Price, $1.00. White cloth. cilt $1.0 
full gilt, $1. 25. | oe » gilt, p1.25. 
‘The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little sentence 
of wisdom or comfort, and none need such a little, well-selected morsel as much as those who have no time to choose 
it for themselves. 


5 
The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. Helen a Complete 
A Collection of Love Poems for Every Day in | Including “* Vereen” and * ieee — 

the Year. By Horacr PARKER CHANDLER. | in one volume. 16mo. Price $1.50. ‘White 


Vol.1. January te July. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. | a salen : wipe 
White cloth, fuil gilt, $1.50. | pened aghier wig 4 Ad en eee 


Pastels of Men. 


By Pavut BourGet. Translated by Miss K. P. Wormeley, trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Balzac’s Novels.” First Series. Containing: I. A 
Saint; II. M. Legrimaudet; III. Two Little Boys—r1. J/. 
Viple’s Brother; 2, Marcel, 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


In His Name. 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years Ago. By Ep- 
WARD HALE. A Holiday Edition, with 129 illustrations by G. 
P, Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Square 12mo,. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2.00. 


*“*¢In His Name’ is the most artistic story Mr. Hale has ever written, 
It reads like an old troubadour song.”’—Helen Jackson (“ H. a 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


IN a NAME, BOSTON. 








The Historical Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft 


8vo, per vol., cloth, $4.50; sheep, $5.50; half mor., $8; full mor., $10 


Native Races of the Pacific States; jive volumes 
History of Central America; three volumes 
History of Mexico; siz volumes 
History of Texas and the North Mexican States; two volumes 
History of Arizona and New Mexico; one wlume 
“History of California; seven volumes 
enti of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming; one volume 
History of Utah; one volume 
History of the Northwest Coast; ‘wo volumes 
History of Oregon; two volumes 
History of Washington, Idaho and Montana; one volume 
History of British Columbia; one volume 
History of Alaska; one volume 
_ California Pastoral; one volume 
_€©alifornia Inter-Pocula; one volume 
_/Popular Tribunals ; two volumes 
_kssays and Miscellany; one volume 
«Literary Industries; one volume 


For the fuller completion of the above, THz History Company are now publishing in several volumes 
a Biographical Section to the Historical Series under the title of : 


Chronicles of the Builders of the Commonwealth 


HISTORICAL CHARACTER STupy, BY HuBERT HOWE BaNcrort] 


The plan of this Biographical Section is new; enough of social, political and industrial history is given to 
form a framework or setting for the biographies, thus presenting the individual in his environment, events 
being here subordinated to men, as in the history proper men are subordinate to events. 

The reception of the Chronicles by the press has been most flattering. ‘‘It needs only to be carried to 
completion,” says the New York Tribune, ‘‘ upon the lines laid down in this initial volume, to constitute a 
work second only, if indeed second, to the splendid historical series by the same indefatigable and gifted 
author.”’ ‘‘It more than fulfils the promise of the prospectus, and any one who examines it will be struck 
with its richness in historical information, and with its logical plan of making the records of individuals the 
basis of a connected narrative of development.’’—S. F’. Chronicle. ‘* A view of the industrial and social and 
economic world which is new and attractive, and which will bring together materials for the sociological 
form in which history is hereafter to be written.”— Boston Herald. ‘*Mr. Bancroft does a rare service in 
giving these men their deservedly permanent place in the history of this country.”—Boston Traveller. ‘It 
is in the narration of personal facts like these, with which the present volume abounds, that the new 
biographical series of Mr. Bancroft’s work is likely to prove of surpassing interest.”"—Phil. Press. ‘‘There 
is nothing like this work in the English language or in any language. Itis in many respects more interest- 
ing and instructive than history proper, because it is more original, and brings us nearer to those who have 
made and are making history.”—S. F. Argonaut. “It is a study of individuality with reference to its effect 
in moulding society and creating permanent conditions. It will be of incalculable value, and completely 
rounds out the full measure of Mr. Bancroft’s historical labors.”.— Portland Oregonian. ‘The plan as laid 
out by the historian is here followed with the most complete success, and with that vigor, terseness and 
thoroughness that are so eminently characteristic of all of Mr. Bancroft’s work.’—Boston Home Journal. 
‘‘It is hardly necessary to add that these volumes will be of immense value, not only as biographical annals, 
but as preserving, incidentally, a vast amount of social and political history otherwise certain to be lost.”— 
Newark Advertiser. as aeaad 


THE HISTORY COMPANY, PustisHers 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York, F. M. Derby, 149 Church St.; Paris, J. Maisonneuve; London, H. Sotheran & Co.; Leipsic, F. A: Brockhaus 





Houghton, Mifflin &Co.s New Books 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. New Holiday Edition. With sixteen full-page illustrations 
and over one hundred and twenty text illustrations by Edward W. Kemble. In 2 vols., 
16mo, attractively bound, $4.00. 


Venetian Life. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HoweELts. J//oliday Edition. With colored illustrations (aqua-tints) 
from original designs by Childe Hassam, F. Hopkinson Smith, Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls 
and Ross Turner, 2 vols., 12mo, bound in the Venetian colors, white and gold, with slip 
covers in the style of ‘‘ Marble Faun,” $5.00. 





The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its Companion Poems: ‘‘ How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and ‘‘ The Broomstick 
Train.” By OLIVER WENDELL HotmgEs. A Holiday Book, with sixty illustrations by 
Howard Pyle. 8vo, full leather binding, ~— 


Che Atlantic Monthly, 
For 1892, 
Will have for its leading Serial Story 
“DON ORSINO,” 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


SINGLE NUMBER STORIES are arranged for, from HENRY JAMES, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, MARGARET DELAND, JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, OCTAVE THANET and others, with articles by the best 
writers of Travel, Biography and other interesting subjects, 

Terms: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; 35 cents a number. 














Snow Bound. 
By JoHN G. WHITTIER. New Holiday Edition. With a portrait of Mr. Whittier, and nine 
photogravure illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett, Daintily bound from designs by Mrs, 
Whitman. 16mo, white and blue, $1.50. 


Betty Alden. 


By JANE G, AUSTIN, author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ Standish of Standish,” ‘‘ Doctor 
Le Baron and His Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. ‘‘ Betty” is the daughter of John Alden 
and Priscilla. ‘This novel is full of the history and picturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, 
and is likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. Austin’s very successful books about the 
old Plymouth Colony. 


Three Tales. 


By WILLIAM DouGLas O’Connor. $1.25. The three tales are ‘‘ The Brazen Android,” a 
striking historical romance ; ‘‘ The Ghost” and ‘‘ The Carpenter,” two notable Christmas 
stories. 


Ciphers. 


A novel. By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret Kent,” ‘‘ Queen 
Money,” ‘‘ Walford,” etc. 16mo, $1.25\ A story of New York, full of interest, as all 
Mrs. Kirk’s stories are. 


The Abandoned Claim. 
A very engaging and notable Californian story by FLORA Haines LouGuHeEap, author of 
‘The Man Who Was Guilty.” BINS. 





\ 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 





HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPETLT. Powrenay Enrrioy. 


By Butwer (Lord Lytton). This thrilling historical novel, the sublime creation of a genius, is produced in a 
superb manner befitting the brilliant conception of the author. It contains fifty photogravure illustrations 
from photographs of Pompeii as it now is, especially selected on the spot by a member of the firm, and 
also from celebrated restorations and Pompeiian frescoes. The magnificent and distinctively Pompeiian 
binding far surpasses anything of the kind ever attempted in this or any other country. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in full gold, - - - - - - - - - $6.0) 

Parchment Edition. Limited to 250 copies, numbered and registered, and printed on fine laid paper with 
broad, ample margins. The illustrations are proof impressions on imperial Japanese paper. 

2 vols., small quarto, genuine parchment covers embossed in full gold, gilt tops, . - $15.00 


RIENZI. Romanesque Eprtion. 


Tue Last oF THE RoMAN TRIBUNES. By“BuLwer (Lord Lytton). A superb edition of this splendid histori 
cal romance, which stands without an equal, full of photogravure illustrations from Roman photographs, 
yrinted on super-calendered and plated paper. The paper is of excellent manufacture ; the printing, the 
nest ; and the binding, magnificent. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in gold, gilt tops, - - - . = 2 “ = $6.00 
Parchment Edition. A limited edition of the above, printed on fine laid paper with broad, ample 

gins, with proof-illustrations on imperial Japanese paper. Strictly limited to 250 numbered copies. 
2 vols., small quarto, full parchment embossed in gold, gilt tops, - - - - - $15.00 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO; 


Or, FLORENCE Past OR PRESENT. By Virainta W. JOHNSON. 

In the beautiful Flower City of Italy, so attractive to Americans, there is an endless amount of historic folk- 
lore, an abundance of which the author has delicately interwoven with descriptions of the cathedrals, the 
campaniles, and the Florentine people, making one of the most interesting, instructive, and thoroughly 
complete books of this class ever issued. 

Illustrated with twenty-five photogravures from photographs of points of interest in Florence. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, - - - - - $3.00 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. STIRLING EpITION. 


By Str Water Scorr. A splendid edition of this celebrated romantic poem, with all of Scott’s introductions 


and a complete appendix ; printed on fine laid paper and containing numerous photogravures illustrating 
the Scottish scenery as so marvellously described by the author. 


1 vol., imperial 8vo, cloth, gold and silver, gilt tops, - . ~ $4.00 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


The splendid reception awarded the ‘‘ Dreams of the Sea” has induced _us to follow its success by the above 
volume, which will, if possible, outdo in attractiveness its worthy predecessor. The exquisite illustrations, 
sometimes full-page and again delicately interwoven with the text, which is selected from the masterpieces 
of well-known writers, serve as a superb setting for this artistic production. 

1 vol., oblong quarto (15 x 8 inches in size), boxed, - . - - - 2.50 


ARCADIAN DAYS. 





mar- 


By Wiiu1AM Howe Downss. Illustrated by A. H. Bicknell. A great core to the hearts of all lovers of 
n, 


nature is made by the strong descriptive power of the author, which, together with the exquisitely pen- 
cilled half-tone engravings and vigorous etchings accompanying the text, makes a volume of strong 
literary and intrinsic worth. 


1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, - $4.60 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1891. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large amount of copy- 
right American matter, which cannot be reprinted by any other firm. The Genuine Chatterbox contains 
a great variety of original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and every illustration which appears 
in it is expressly designed for this work, by the most eminent English artists.” Over 20 full-page original 
illustrations. 

This name, a household word in every home in the land, has become endeared in the hearts of two generations, and the 
readers of the early volumes are now men and women, who know that no books will delight their children more, or instruct 
them to a greater extent, than these dear old annual volumes, whose sales have long since mounted above the million mark. 
This year, to add to the enormous sales, the publishers have spared no expense or trouble in securing a paper that would 
do entire justice to this royal juvenile, and make the illustrations appear to their best advantage, and, if possible, bring the 
books nearer the zenith of juvenile perfection. 


1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, - - - - - - - - - $1.25 


LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL, VOL. 10. 


Mlustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited by Witu1aM T. Apams (Oliver Optic). 


This beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, 
carefully selected and edited. It is embellished with 370 entirely original illustrations, drawn expressly 
for the work by the most celebrated book illustrators in America, and engraved on wood in the highest 
style, under the superintendence of George T. ‘Andrew. 


1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, - . 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.75 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Following is a list of entirely new books and new editions which have been issued by us 
especially for the holiday season of 1891-2. All the leading booksellers carry them in stock ; 
if you cannot ob:ain them from your bookseller, send direct to us, and they will be carefully 
wrapped with metal protecting corners, and forwarded to any address by express or mail at 
our expense, 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


By MArK Twain. Cloth, $1.00. 
In putting the price of the new edition of ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn’’ at $1 we believe we have reached a figure at 
which all can enjoy it. ‘l he book is a complete unabridged work of 318 pages, brightened with 44 illustrations by 
E, W. Kemble, bound in light cloth, with black, brown, and gold stampings. 


ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. 


By Matt Crim, author of ‘‘’Zeki’l,” ‘‘An Onfortunit Creetuy,” ‘‘Sphiry Ann,” etc. 
In cloth (blue and gray), $1.00 ; in paper covers, 50 cents. 


This book constitutes the second number of ‘* The Webster Library,’’ a new series of cheap books by Ame:- 
ican authors. 


THE OLD DEVIL AND THE THREE LITTLE DEVILS; 


Or, Ivan the Fool. By Count Leo Totsrot, Translated direct from the Russian by 
Count Norraikow. With illustrations by the celebrated Russian Artist Gribayedoff. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


- J 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 8vo, 330 pages, Portrait, vellum cloth (half bound), 
gilt top, $1.75. 

The publication of the bock is a literary event. It is a remarkable biography of a wonderful woman, writ- 
ten and co npiled by one in thorough sympathy with her subject, from materials never before made public. The 
powerful side light it throws upon the life and character of Thomas Carlyle will make this volume indispensable 
to all who venerate the genius or are interested in the personality of the Sage of Chelsea. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN WAR TIMES. 


By W. O. SropparD, one of Lincoln’s private secretaries, 1I2mo, 250 pages, illustrated, 
fine stamped cloth, $1.00, 


Humorous, pathetic, and exciting incidents follow one another through the pages of this book, making it in- 
tensely interesting from cover to cover, to both young and old. Inits pictures of men, women, and events it 
justifies its title. 


NEW HOLIDAY SET OF MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 


‘«¢ The Prince and the Pauper,” ‘¢ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,’’ 
**+A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.’’ 


These three volumes contain a total of 1,352 pages, with 585 illustrations. Bound Uniformly 
in a handsome shade of light brown cloth. Sold only insets. Set complete in a box, $6.00. 


TINKLETOP’S CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By GeorcE R. Sims, author of ‘‘A Drama of Life,” etc. 12mo, 315 pages, Frontispiece, 
stamped cloth, $1.00 ; paper covers, 50 cents. 


These stories show this well-known author at his best. They are wonderfully clever. Most of the stories 
are humorous, though a few are deeply touching and pathetic, 


THE HAPPY ISLES. 


‘¢ Sherman’s March to the Sea,”’ ‘¢ The Marriage of the Flowers.”’ 
And Other Poems. By S. H. M. Byers. Small 12mo, cloth binding, $1.00, 


THE PERIL OF OLIVER SARGENT. 


By EpGAR JANES BLIss. 1I2mo, 217 pages, Frontispiece, stamped cloth, $1.00; paper 
covers, 50 cents, P 
The most remarkable and thrilling story since ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ which it resembles in that it 
treats of the dual character of man, and the separation and development of these characters, until one of them 
gains control and leads the victim through awful experiences until he is finally rescued by accepting the teach- 
ings of Christ, 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books suitable for holiday presents, 





, 





























CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s New Books. 





Translated fromthe German of Heinricu Von SysBet by Professor MARSHALL LivincsTONE Perrin, of the 
Boston University. 5 volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 


This work, on the publication of the first volume, was instantly recognize! by the German critics as a mas- 
terpiece of historical writing ; at the same time its genuine popularity was attested by the fact that an edition 
of fifty thousand copies was almost immediately exhausted. It is a calm but at the same time brilliant and com- 
plete portrayal of the most portentous creation of modern times, The present edition is translated by Professor 
Perrin, whose sch: larly accuracy and care are visible on every page. It is in five volumes, illustrated with 
portraits of Wilhelm I., Bismarck, Von Moitke, Friedrich and the present Emperor. 





CHARLES DICKENS’ COPIPLETE WORKS. A 
new i.lustrated edition, in 15 and 30 volumes, Large 
1z2mo. ‘This edition will meet the (hitherto unfilled) 
wants of those desiring the works of Dickens in good, 
clear type, well printed on fine paper, handsomely 
illustrated, tastefully bound and suitable for library 
use, at a moderate price, 

15 VoLUMES, with 240 full-page illustrations. Popu- 
lar Edition, 15 vols. Cloth, per set, $18.75 ; half calf, 
marbled edges, $37.50.— Library Edition, 15 vols. 
Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $22.50; half calf, gilt top, 

45-00. 

30 Vo_uMEs, with 799 full-page illustrations, a greater 
number than in any other 12mo edition, Cloth, gilt 
top, gilt back, per set, $40.00. Cloth, gilt top, plain 
back, $40.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $80.00 ; half crushed 
levant, $110.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WarREN LEE Goss, 
author of ‘* Jed.”” With over 80 illustrations by 
Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.25; 
seal russia, $4.25 ; half morocco, $5.00. 

Among the many books about the Civil War there 
is none which more clearly describes what took place 
among tke rank and file of the Union Army, while on 





the march or on the battlefield, than the story given by 
Mr. Goss in this volume. 


MAKING THE OST OF LIFE. By Rev. J. R. 
Miter, D.D., author .of “ Silent Times.’’ 16mo, 


$1.00. 


- , 

The following is an extract from Dr. Miller's preface: 

‘* These chapters are written with the purpose and 
hope of stimulating those whe may read them to 
earnest and worthy living. ... 1f this book shall 
teach any how to make the most of the life God has 
intrusted to them, that will be rewaid enough for the 
work of its preparation.” 


DR. LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction by a new 
author, 12mo, $1.25. 

There can be no doubt that ‘*Dr. Lamar”’ is a 
remarkable novel. It has originality in subject and 
treatment. The hero is drawn with a master hand. 
The picture of the heroine is a revelation of innocence 
and beauty of the most exquisite English type. ‘The 
love-story which runs through the book like a golden 
thread is an idyl. Few novels are so well calculated to 
appeal to a large class of readers, comprising, as it does, 
food both for thought and recreation, 





NEW BOOKS FOR 


AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. T. L. Batry. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

The heroine of Mr. Baily’s naive and fascinating 
story is a school teacher who is full of resources, and 
understands how to bring out the diverse capabilities 
of herscholars. She wins the love and admiration of 
her school, and interests them in many improvements. 
It isa thoroughly practical book, and we shall be glad 
to see it in the hands of all teachers and their scholars. 


A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. — By 
NaTHAN HaskELt Do eg, formerly musical editor of 
the Philadelphia Press and L£vening Bulletin. 
With portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

No pains have been spared to make this volume of 
musical biographies accurate and at the same time 
entertaining. Many quaint and curious details have 
been found in out-of-the-way German or Italian sources. 
Free from pedantry and technicalities, simple and 
straightforward in style, these sketches aim above all 
to acquaint the reader, and particularly the young, with 
the personality of the subjects, to make them live again 
while recounting their struggles and triumphs. 


HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By Anna Cuarin Ray, 
author of ‘* Half aDozen Boys.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A book for girls, displaying unusual insight into 
human nature, with a quiet, sly humor, a faculty of 
investing every-day events with a dramatic interest, a 
photographic touch and a fine moral tone, It ought to 





be a favorite with many girls. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESIIEN. By Saran K. 
30LTON, author of ** Poor Boys Who Became Fa- 
mous.”’ With portraits of Gladstone, John Bright, 
Robert Peel, etc, 12mo, $1.50. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN DO; or, THROWN ON HER 
OWN RESOURCES. By “ Jenniz June” (Mrs’ 
Croly). A book for girls. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Croly, the able editor of 7ke Home-Maker, in 
this book for girls shows in her practical, common- 
sense way what chances there aie open to young 
women when the necessity comes for self-support. ‘Ihe 
wise, prudent words of one who has had so much ex- 
perience in dealing with the problems of life will be 
welcomed by a iarge class of readers. 


THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By Rev. J. F. Cowan, 
D.D., editor of ‘Our Young People,” etc. Illus- 
trated by H. W. Pierce. 12mo, $1.50. 

The shanty-boats which shelter the amphibious 
people along the banks of the Ohio are called jo-boats, 
and Dr. Cowan has chosen this original environment 
for the earlier scenes of his remarkably lively and 
spirited story. It will appeal to every boy who hasa 
spark of zest in his soul. 


LED IN UNKNOWN PATHS. By Anna F. Rar- 

FENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

A simple, unpretentious diary of homely every-day 
life. itis so true to nature that it reads like a tran- 
script from an actual journal. It is full of good humor, 
quiet fun, gentle pathos and good sound sense. One 
follows with surprising interest the daily doings, the 
pleasures aud trials, of the good family whose life is 
pictured in its pages. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
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SEND 10c. IN STAIIPS FOR THREE WEEKS’ TRIAL. 
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is an attractive weekly publication of 36 pages, and the only one in 
America giving a broad, well-classified and perfectly unbiased 


DIGEST OF THE CURRENT THOUGHT OF THE WORLD, 


as expressed by the L 
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Its corps of editors and translators read carefully all the principal daily papers of the Nation, and the 
magazines, reviews and prominent weeklies of this country and Europe. From this great mass of contem- 
poraneous matter the most noteworthy articles and opinions upon topics chiefly occupying the public atten- 
tion in the fields of 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, SCIENCE, FINANCE, LITERATURE, RELIGION AND ART 


are gathered into PUBLIC OPINION, and so arranged that the reader may catch the trend of public thought 

with but a slight expenditure of time, and at acost of a fraction over 5 CENTS A WEEK. 

PUBLIC OPINION is in the tenth volume of its successful existence. It is taken by thousands of the 
most intelligent people. Its circulation is world-wide, and its popularity universal. Its neutrality in all 
things has never been questioned. Subscribe now and have the paper throughout the Presidential Campaign. 
Hon. ERASTUS WIMAN says: ‘‘No greater boon could be afforded to a busy man than to 

have some process constantly going on for him of winnowing and condensing information 
and ideas regarding public questions. This want, it seems to me, PUBLIC OPINION more 
completely fills than anything I know of. I spend an evening every week over the paper 
with a profit which I get nowhere else. I gladly give this testimony to its excellence, 
sagacity and good taste which are shown forth on every page.’’ 

Rev. JAS. McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., says: The| HARPER’S WEEKLY: Whoever wishes to 
best journal existing for those who have know the movement of public opinion will 
not money to buy or time to read a great; find it happily summarized in this publi- 
number of newspapers. cation. 

Rev. CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., says: If I could | BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: The large cir- 
take but one paper it would be PUBLIC | culation of PUBLIC OPINION is one of the 
OPINION. If I took a hundred I should! surest signs of a high civilization in the 
still need it. | United States. 

Mr. F. B. THURBER, OF NEW YORK, says: ‘‘I consider PUBLIC OPINION a necessity to 
busy men who desire to keep au courant with the topics of the day, Muny persons are so 
crowded for time in the struggle for existence that they cannot do more than digest the 
cream of passing thought, and PUBLIC OPINION gathers it and presents it with rare 
patience and discrimination.’’ 


TO BE A READER OF PUBLIC OPINION IS TO BE WELL INFORMED. 
| SEND 10c. FOR THREE WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. | 


If you are not already a subscriber to PUBLIC OPINION, send 10 cents in stamps for three weeks’ trial. 
Yearly subscriptions, $3 per year. Subscription to January 1, °92, free to those who subscribe before that 
time for one year. 


| Mention CuRRENT LITERATURE. THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D. C. 


——— 
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DO YOU LIKE LITERATURE? 





Every person who likes, makes, or is interested in good 


literature should be a subscriber to 


BRAINS. 


It is a sixteen-page semi-monthly journal, printed in the 
neatest form of modern typography. Its contributors are the 
ablest in the land. It has letter$ about literary matters from 
the larger cities, book notes, gossip about personalities, articles 
from gifted pens upon literary topics of every nature. It is 
broad, independent, national. It is a help to young writers and 
a feast for all who love literature. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the famous essayist, who 
has known every eminent writer of the last decade, began with 
the mid-October issue a series of articles on ‘‘GLIMPSES OF 
Autuors,” which are attracting wide attention. In the near 
future Joseph Howard, the famous newspaper correspondent, 
will write upon “THe Arr or Reportinc,” and Mr. B. O. 
Flower, editor of the Avena, will discuss the ‘“‘ INFLUENCE OF 
THE LiTERARY Works or Victor Huco upon CONTEMPORANE- 
ous Tuoucut.” The brilliant young editor Edward W. Bok, 
of the Ladzes’ Home Journal, is preparing an article upon a live 
literary topic. Equally talented writers will contribute to its 
columns during the whole year. 

Any one sending us $2.00, which is the regular subscription 
price, will receive the paper from the 15th of October until Jan- 
uary Ist, 1893, thus securing all of Colonel Higginson’s articles. 
We will send it two months on trial for 25 cents or forward all 
the Numbers containing “Glimpses of Authors” for seventy- 


five cents. 


UNITED PUBLISHING CO.,, 
JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 








Every Person, Whether Christian or Pagan, 





should read Henry Drummond’s New Essay. 


The Programme of Christianity. Contents: Introduction; The Founding 
of the Society; The Programme of the Society ; The Machinery of the Society. A 
New Address by Henry Drummond, to be issued uniform with the previous booklets. 
35 cents. Just Published. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. By Henry Drummond. Leatherette, 
gilt top, 35 cents ; illustrated edition, cloth, $1.00. 





Pax Vobiscum. By Henry Drummond. The Second of the Series of which ‘‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World” is the First. Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. Illustrated 
edition, cloth, $1.00. 


The Changed Life. An Address by Henry Drummond. The Third of the Series, 
Just Ready, Gilt top, leatherette, printed in blue, 35 cents. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S, Cloth, red top, title in gold, 458 pp. 75 cents. New edition. 
“* Its original ty will make it almost a revelation.” --Christiam Union. 
**T'oo much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss,’’— 
The Churchman. 


**First:” A Talk with Boys. An Address Delivered at Glasgow to the Boys’ 
Brigade. Paper Cover, 10 cents ; $1.00 per dozen. Leatherette, silver edges, 35 cents. 


‘* A fastidious elegance of phrase is his, and such an art can only be gained by long practice. But in 
these days of hurry it must always be a rare art, and for that reason will be highly prized.”"—W. 7. Dawson. 


t- AUTHOR’S ONLY EDITIONS. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 14 & 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Book and Magazine Composition, |WMAt DO You Read 


In the shape of a good magazine? 


THE PUBLISHERS’ ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAG- 


AZINE furnishes for the first time 
PR | NTING COM PANY in magazine literature a splen- 
’ didly illustrated periodical at a 
“]s price hitherto deemed impos- 
6. QOn9 sible. Try it forayear. It will 
30 & 32 West 13th St., be a liberal educator to every 
member of the household. It 
NEW YORK, $ | h() will give you more for themoney 

J 














than you can obtain in any other 

form. Just ponder this: A first- 

6~OO~r9 class magazine, giving annu- 
A ally 1,152 pages by the ablest 
Current Literature, The Forum, és writers, with illustrations by the 
Review of Reviews, Short Stories, nets pec 


. ‘ ae a magazine that makes a spe- 
Wood’s Medical and Surgical Monographs, clalty of live subjects, for$z.s0. 


PRINT THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS: 


and several others; 
ALSO The only Illustrated Magazine Pub- 
BOOKS FOR ABOUT THIRTY OF THE LEADING lished in Pennsylvania. 


PUBLISHERS OF NEW YORK CITY. Sample copy will be mailed free to any reader of 
Short Stories who will write for it. 


MODERATE PRICES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. . 
ALL THE COMPOSITION DONE ON ARTHUR 5 NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 


THE THORNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE. PHILADELPHIA. 








THE BEST GIFT 


Of Providence is good health. Without that, other gifts are of little 

value. As few people are absolutely free from some form of blood 

disease, —humors, pimples, rheumatism, eczema, catarrh,—a present, 
consisting of a package of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, rarely comes amiss. To 
the aged, especially, with their poor 
appetite, feeble circulation, and im- 
poverished blood, this medicine is 
sure to be welcome. 


. Ayer'sSareaparilla 


is not only the best blood-purifier, 
but it is also the best tonic, and, un- 
like other medicines, is as agreeable 
to the taste as a cordial. 

“Some time since I was afflicted with a 
severe bowel difficulty. My vitality seemed 
to be rapidly diminishing, my appetite failed, 
my tongue was badly coated, and my 
strength was gone. In this enfeebled con- 
dition, | was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. I had not taken many doses before I 
noticed a decided change for the better. My 
appetite and strength returned, and my 
whole system manifested renewed vigor. I 
regard my improved condition as due en- 
tirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ — 

E. B. Srmonns, Ex-State Senator, Deacon of the Congregational Church, Glover, Vt., aged 83. 
“T was troubled with a sore hand for over two years. Being informed that the cause 
was scrofula, I took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and was cured.”’—H. HINKINS, Riverton, Nebr. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Drufg¢gists. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 





CURE YOUR COUGH 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral —the most effective remedy for all diseases of the throat 
and lungs. It cures bronchitis and croup, relieves asthma, removes hoarseness, promotes 
expectoration, soothes and heals the inflamed mucous membrane, and induces repose. If 
taken in the first stages of consumption, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral prevents further progress 
of the disease, and even in the later stages, relieves many of its distressing symptoms. 
“In the winter of 1889 I took a severe cold, which, in spite of every known remedy, 
grew worse, so that the family physician considered me incurable, supposing me to be in 
consumption. As a last resort, I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, in a short time, the 
cure was complete. I am never without this medicine.”—G. W. YouKER, Salem, N. Jd. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer Y Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Drugégists. 








“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


v,) 
Le 
cl The Standard 
Ry Sac ae Cocoa 

of the World. 


A Substitute for Tea & Cofiee. 


Better for the Nerves 
and Stomach. 


Cheaper and More Satisfying. 


“ONCE TRIED, USED ALWAYS,” 


‘VaN HOUTEN 


SDD bb bbb bbb hb pbhbbbb is 


Zs . At all Grocers, ‘ 
° Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. | 


Mark Tapley. ’ — PERFECTLY PURE. 


("A comparison will quick] sriori 4 STEN’ " 
$ Take no substitute. Sold in 1-8, oy pao andeh OUR eTlOL Pt act obtainable, enclos 
@ 25¢- in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 
@ Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing sufficient for 35 to 40 ouge will be mailed. MMen- 
@ tion this publication. Prepared only by #he inventors, VAN Houten Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 7 


i ib, Cans. If not obtainable, enclose § 














Remington 





Standard 





Simpler, 
Better made, Typewriter. 


Runs easier, 





Lasts longer, does 
Better work, and 


More of it; than any 
other. 


Improved constantly. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





“CURRENT LITERATURE” 


THE POPULAR ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Publishers’ Page of Information 





“Current Literature 1s published on the 28th—preceding the printed 
month of issue, and is for sale on that date by all periodical dealers. 


Subscription price $3.00 a year;°25 cents for single numbers; $5.00 for 
“Current Literature” and the magazine of fiction—‘“ Short Stories.” 

“ Current Literature ” is planned upon entirely new lines, and is intended 
to cover the field of home and foreign literature—book, newspaper, and 
periodical. It is a necessity to every reader and thinker in the language. 
It keeps close step with progress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and 
literary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater variety of 
reading-matter than any other periodical now published in the world. 

One of the strong features of ‘‘ Current Literature” is its great value 
as an exponent of literary and journalistic style. It instructs by contact ; 
it has nothing to do with pedantic theory; it educates by unconscious 
absorption ; it presents the best specimens. Professional workers are making 
money from the collected and edited material of its pages. From its essays, 
sketches, and poetry, young writers are building up their individual skill. 

‘*Current Literature ” for $3.00 per year is the best: literary value for 
the money known; still to push the publication to the attention of new 
readers and to assist the getting up of clubs we make this liberal offer : 

For three new names and $9.00 we will send one year’s subscription to 
‘Current Literature” free. Or make the benefit codperative in the formation 
of aclub. For four new subscribers remit $9.00. 

All postmasters are agents. As a help to new subscribers we undertake 
to send sample copies to any list of five addresses enclosed to us by any 
intending promoter of a ‘‘ Current Literature” club. 





- Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a yeast 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


30 West 23d Street. New York 














A Defective Link 
Weakens a 
Strong Chain. 


The female organization is a series 
of links, so to speak. Note the 
nervous irritability of one, the rest- 
lessness of another, the inability to 
sleep, and perhaps secret suffering. 
It means that a link of a chain is weak- 

ened. Those ailments are promptly overcome by the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; it con- 
quers all those weaknesses and ailments so prevalent 
among our women. 


DEAR FRIEND OF WOMEN.—I have derived so great benefit 
from the use of your Vegetable Compound that I recommend 
it in the strongest terms. I consider it superior to any other 
preparation for Female Complaints.—Mrs. E. A. BECK, 18 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills or Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. 
An illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Guide to Health and Etiquette,” by Lydia E. Pinkham, is ofgreat 


value to ladies. We will present a copy to any one addressing us with two 2-cent stamps, 
LYDIA E, PINKHAM MED. CO., Lynn, Mass, 





It’s a 
cold day 


for the housekeeper 

when /earline gets 

left. Take Pearline from 

washing and cleaning and 

nothing remains but 

hard work. It 

shows in the 

things that are 

washed; it tells on the woman who washes. /ear/line saves 
work, and works safely. It leaves nothing undone that you 
want done well: what it leaves undone, it ought not to do. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘* this ° 

Beware is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddied, and if your grocer sends you 


something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, %63 JAMES PYLE,N, Y, 





' SHORT STORIES ” 


Publishers’ Page of Information 





The Magazine: “Short Stories” is issued periodically on the rsth of 
the month preceding date of publication, and should be on sale at noon 
of the above-mentioned date in every city and town in the United States 
and Canada. Give your periodical dealer a positive order. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price is $3.00 per year; $5.00 for 
the popular eclectic magazine “Current Literature” and “ Short Stories,” te 
one or different addresses ; $5.00 for two copies of “Short Stories”; $7.00 
for three ; $9.00 for four; $10.00 in clubs of five, cash with the order. 


The Eclectic Plan: ‘Short Stories” is intended to be a collection of 
story-telling material gathered the world over. The eclectic plan is necessary 
to the greatest color and variety and to this end the publishers invite the 
coéperation of all in sympathy with the development of the idea, Authors 
desiring to be represented in the collection will please send in permission te 
reprint, with all copyrighted material, as known rights will not be infringed. 


The Etching: Asa relief to the longer stories, and as a development 
of the art of word-painting, and crisp prose expression, there will be pub- 
‘ished each month from five to ten one-page stories, designated—Etchings. 
The Etching may be original, selected, or translated from other languages. 
Such original and translated work as is accepted will be liberally paid for. 
The Etching must be about four hundred words in length; and be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope for acceptance notice, or 
return of the manuscript. Payment on publication. 


Manuscript: Outside of the matter, and manner, of the Etching 
original stories are not desired. The editor cannot undertake to return 
unsolicited original manuscript, nor will he enter into any correspondence 
regarding it, whether stamps be enclosed or not. 


Selections: Reprint copies of good stories; material for Etchings; 
hints and references as to good work already published, are always welcome, 
and enclosures will be placed on file for early editorial consideration. 





Short Stories and Current Literature, $5 a year 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING 60. 


30 West 23d Street, New York 








Ru BIfOAM 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


‘ = The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
ntifrice ever placed before the public. 


Absolutely Free from Ali Injurious Substances. 
te LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
’ ENS PREPARED anno GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


} SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 7 


“TRITON” SACK 


WITHOUT && RIVAL 
FOR TONE, TOUGH. 
PLAYING CARDS. | =. ano ears 


The finest enameled card in the market. THE INDEPENDENTIRON FRAME 
) MAKES THE STECK 

















For sale by all dealers and by the man* > THE ONLY PIANG 


ufacturers, 


The N.Y, Consolidated Card Co, NO wink 


222,224, 226, 228 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25¢. 


Sole Manufacturers of LJANO 
HART’S SQUEEZERS. WareROOMS Il E.J4T4 ST.NLY. 


. for Heating 
BY Hot Water GircuLarion. 
Narionat Hot Water Heater Co. 


Boston, 195 Fort HillSq. Chicago, 34 Dearborn St. 
New York, 94 Centre St. San Francisco, 405 Market St. 
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This magazine is planned to cover the story-telling field 
of the world, and its selections will be of the best procurable in 
all the various languages. Each number contains complete 
stories, having a wide and popular range of subjects. 

A special offer. To introduce “Short Stories” to the 
reading public we make this liberal special offer to clubs : 


The regular subscription price is $3.00 per year. The 
special price $5.00 for the popular eclectic magazine ‘Current 
Literature” and ‘‘ Short Stories,” to one or different addresses ; 
$5.00 for two copies of ‘‘ Short Stories” ; $7.00 for three ; $9.00 
for four; $10.00 in clubs of five, cash with the order. 

Send ten cents in stamps for specimen copy. 

The new fiction periodical “Short Stortes” has adopted 
the highest standard for literary merit and entertainment, 
and 7s edited very critically to matntain zt, and well not only 
gratify but cultivate zt.”—Boston Globe. 





¢==-“ Current Literature” and “Short Stories,” $5.00._221 





The Current Literature Publishing Co., 


SO West 23d Street, New York. 








Delicious , \DURKEE’S| 
a | SPICES - 
Mu Fors) am AF CHEWING | SAUCES | 

be | GUM 


, oF 
GH & 3 Vi : ND : : 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. | . ExouisiTE FLAVOR 


Each tablet contains one grain pete pepsin sufficient to 
digest 1,00) grains of food. If it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sempie package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Origi sand Manufacturers, 7 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
** Beware of Imi‘ations.”” Mention this paper. 


SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE 
Cider, FERMENTED and 
UNFERMENTED Cider, 
CIDER SYRUP and CIDER 
VINEGAR, of highest possi- 


SEE be Strength ang Purity. 
Address GLEVELAND CIDER CO., UNIONVILLE, LAKE CO. OHIO. 


-MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED, 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 














450,000 in Use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


* An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are frank failures. 
**MARK TWAIN,” . 


Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue. 





FAMOUS SHORT STORIES 





THE OLD-TIME FAVORITES 


With the January, 1891, issue of ‘Short Stories” was 
begun the collection and republication of the famous short 
stories of the world. A selection, varied in nationality, will 


be given each month. The famous stories thus far printed are: 


Jan. . . The Pope’s Mule... . . Alphonse Daudet 
Fesp.. . The Black Cat... . . . Edgar Allan Poe 
Mar.. . The Goblin Barber .. . . Fohann Muséus 
Aprit . The House and the Brain . Sulwer-Lytton 
May. . The Big Lie ... . Wm. Gilmore Simms 
June. . Stephen Purcell .... .W. H. Maxwell 
Jury. . The Diamond Lens... Fitz James O'Brien 
Auc.. . The Cloak. ..... . . . Ntkolaz Gogol 
Sept. . Green Tea. ..... . Sheridan le Fanu 
Oct. . . The Man Without a Shadow Lowzs de Chamisso 
Nov.. . Jack Long. ..... . The Whig Review 
Dec.. . Wandering Willie’s Tale. . Szr Walter Scott 


These great masterpieces of fiction are alone worth the 
price of subscription. The series for the forthcoming twelve 
months are especially rare, many of them being practically 
and “Current Literature” to 


’ 


out of print. ‘Short Stories’ 
one or different addresses, $5.00 a year. 





THE GURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


30 West 23d Street, New York 












PISTOL AND ARROW. 


i ELASTIC TIP CO., 


PATENTEES, 


167 WASHINGTON ST., 152 LAKE ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Just the thing for Xmas, a 


RIFLE AND PROJECTILE. 


THE NEW, POPULAR 


World's Lawns°Parlor Game, —~—= 


The projectile used is a rubber vacuum tipped and absolutely harmless 
Arrow. Teaching marksmanship just as well as deadly weapons. 


RIFLE, NICKEL, $1 .75; BRONZE, $1 .25, POST PAID. 
PRICES. } ; ; 
PISTOL, POST PAID, NICKEL, $i Ps BRONZE, 75 cTs. \ 
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AN EDUCATOR! 
Teaching“ The Young Idea 


HOW T0 SHOOT.” 




































INSTRUCTIVE, | 
HARMLESS, | 

Also Patentees of : 
Rubber Elastic 
FURNITURE TIPS. 


















“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIS For Ladies, 





Misses, 
_and Children. 








eels Tee = 
atm al : Ke 
DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 


Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the E uipoise 








Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can order from 
us by mail without extra expense. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON 










5 The “ Pittsburgh ” | 
‘<X{ lamp appears to be 
“® /\ perfect. No other 
gives so much light; 
7 and it takes less 

oil; that is, it: 

burns its oil per-/ 

fectly. No other 
\\ makes so little | 

work. A com-| 
mon servant can fill it, wipe it) 
daily, rub the char off the wick! 
about once a week, and put a’ 
new wick in once in six 
months; that is all it wants. | 

There’s nothing mysterious 
about the “‘Pittsburgh”’. It goes 
on burning oil and giving light} 
it’s made to do that. | 

There is much to say about it} 


Wesend primer with pictures 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Bass Co} 
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E GIVE THIS BEAUTIFUL 
~ LAMP FREE ~ 


To Every BUYER OF OUR SOAP. 


You MusT HAVE SOAP-—it is an absolute necessity 
—the only question is where you shall buy it; we make it a 


decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to 
consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 


iT) 
= THE “ CHAUTAUQUA" PIANO LAMP-is a happy 
combinatior of the useful and the ornamental—beautified by the artisan, im- 
proved by the inventor—one of the most successful and appreciated products of 
the 19th century—which we give to induce you to buy these necessary house- 
hold supplies from us. No matter how many other lamps you may have, this 
one will be welcome because it is so good aud handsome, and gives such 


aclear, strong light. 

It is made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it will ever retain its 
lustre without burnishing. It stands 41-2 feet high aud can be extended 
to 61-2 feet height. The burner is central drait like the ‘Rochester’ and cannot smoke 
or smell, itthrows a beautiful pure lightofforty candle power. Easy to regulate, cannot get 
out of order and is in fact equalin every way to the most expensive lamp that can be purchased. 
It is shipped complete ready for use with chimney, wick and handsome shade; colors—red,orange, 
lemon, pink, old gold and bright blue, (with silk fringe and tassel) giving the light as it is 
thrown out into the room a mellow and subdued effect. 


wrrrrnY¥ OU RUN NO RISK™n,nnrnn 
We do not ask you to remit in advance, or take any chances. We merely 
ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30days’ trial 
you are fully convinced that the soap, toiletacticles and lamp are all we 
claim, you can then pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisfied in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have usedand we will take 
the box away at our own expense; HOW CAN WE DO MORE* 


areerEACH BOX CONTAINSAnn-~ 


One Hundred Cakes, (ful! siz) “SWEET *¢° 


HOME’ Family Soap), cnough to last and average 
family one fullyear. it is made for all laundry and household 
purposes, and has no superior. 


10 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Wonderful 1.00 
Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without Boiling or Rub- 
bing, by the use of BORAXINE. Cannot Possibly Injure the 
Fabric. Simple—Easy, Efficient. In each package is a coupon good 
for 10c., onpatle in goods. Thus you receive ten of these co upons—be- 
sides the Boraxine—worthin all . 
Two Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar delicate trans- 
arepcy,and imparting a velvety soitness to the skin. 
e Bottle Modjeska Perfume ............. eonsecesseesstsesoncsess serene seseee 
- A peticatez, refined, delicious perfume for the handkerchief and 
clothing. Most popular and lasting perfume made, 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. ,............... escece 
A Delightful and exhilerating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilct Soap ,..........00:000008 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap . 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream....... .......ssee--eeeeerssseee 
Delightfully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the skin, 
Improves the Complexion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powd or. ............--esscsesssssseses senses 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder 
Delicate, Refined Lasting. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap......... 


Price of Articles If Bought Separately, = 
Price of Lamp If Bought of Manufacturer, 


ALL FOR—S10.00. 
UUM nnn 


Some people prefer to send cash 
with order—we do not ask it—but 
= ifreaders of this paper remit in 

vance andsend us the names of 
ten lady housekeepers with full 
address (street, number and town) 
we will placein the box—in adai-« 
tion to this beautiful Piano Lamp— 
a valuable present. 


Pee agp for bs yma - ae. - 
ship same day order is received. We can refer to thousands who have used Sweet Home Soap for 
Al —— orders are filled in their = many years and still order ———_ intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank= 
wegular turn, = of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New York; Metropoli-= 
EO a Ss a = 2 rye ys —— or any other Banker in the United States, = 
their money refunded without argument or drag he roe Senne 
comment if the Box or Lamp does not = 450,000 BOXES SOLD and “Still they go.” 
prove all they expect. Established 1875, Paid up Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 


poticrr(ioooy nee omy TS JT), LARKIN & GO, cese22ee5 Buffalo, N.Y. 


See ee UO Ui 


Order To-Day} This Advertisment May Not Appear Again. 
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THE 


CASTLE CALENDAR 
FOR 1892 
is uniform with that for 1891, 
which was so favorably com- 
mented upon for its artis ic 
and literary merit, and pre- 
sents excellent pictures of 
twelve more famous castles 
of Great Britain and [reland, 
accompanied by historical 
and descriptive text. 
It will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of :0c. 
directed to 


CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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B&H LAMP 


Double Central-Draught Lamp made. 


THE BEST. 


Brightest Tights | 


“The 


SOLD BY ae ~ HOUSES EVERYWHERE, 


| New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct 









THE ONLY 












WORLD RENOWNED. 


‘ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 















tea Des: . 
Finest Finish, 
Largest Variety. 
Every Lamp is Stamped 
3. c& Ex.” 
TAKE NO OTHER. 











NUFACTURED BY 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO., 
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CASTORIA 


SSNs 


for Infants and Children. 
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“Castoriais so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it.as superior to any prescription 
knowntome.” H. A. ArcHer, M. D., 

111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of supererogation toendorse it. Few arethe 
intelligent families who do not keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” 

CarLos Marryy, D.D., 
New York City. 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 








Tux CENTAUR 











Castoria cures Colic, on, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
Kills b+ gua gives sleep, and promotes di- 


without ub injurious medication, 
















° For several years I have recommended 
your * Castoria, ’ and shall always continue to 
do = as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results.’ 








Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 














Company, 77 Murray Street, New Yor«. 












ME RSONESS 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Durat ratly con- 
structed of finest materiai by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less otten 
than any other piano. Moperate Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





= BANNER LAMP 


GIVES THE 


STEADIEST, LIGHT 


) WHITEST. 












































ey pensive for prac- 
a tical purposes. Do 

NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
ANY OTHER. If youcan- 
not get them from your 
Py dealer, WRITE US, 















FG 
EP No s06 New York. Boston, Chicagps 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, 
and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is com- 
pletely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with 
the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to their 
pretty mouths. 





“An honest tale speeds best when plainly 
SHAKESPEARE, 





GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
STRONG 


BEST Lois 


foment SOME ofa 


WITH A WELL- 


EARNED REPUTA- " Ladies’ Paragon kind, 


TION, THAT WAR- 


RANTS ALL ITS OWN And each stands at the head of its class, 
PRODUCTION. 





We guarantee every one, 


Pope Mrc. Co. 
BOSTON. STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 








FREEPORT, ILLS. 


Henry Clay Camera 


(It’s new.) 








a hand camera for Plates, cut Takes a 5x7 picture in as small 
Films or Roll Holder. compass as a 4x5 camera, 


Rising Front, double Swing Front 
and all adjustments that any Send for catalogue of all our 
tripod camera has, Photo goods. 


Scoull & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 
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MISS LOUISA HELEN SMITH, Westfield, Mass. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


| or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


a, 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


SF 


New Book from 
*000‘00e 
4OAO S09 UOIS|ACY 


A 
Cover to Cover. 


| SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free, 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SEH AN 


N sexes, RT free. Addre: 
Williss College of Shorthand, “Springfield, Ohio. 


FREE You will get hundreds of Samples, Cata- 
® logues, Papers, Magazines, etc., by sending 
1oc., to have your name and address inserted i in De Puy’s 
Reliable Agent’s Directory, which goes to firms all over 


the U.S. Copy of ye | sent to each name. 
©. ©. De PUY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


net FIRST MORTCACE LOANS 
Absolutely secure. Interest 
Or semi-annually by draft on New Yor 
Vous attention given to all loans. 
EXighest referemces, Address 
—_ J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


The Latest Guide to Entertain Friends. 
PARLOR Conundrums, Forfeits, Parlor Magic, Etc. 
GAMES. Price, 2sc. FORD PUs. C0., Albany, N. Y. 


50-page book free. 
W. T. Fitzgerald, 

Washington, D.C. 
Everlasting Wick Fs%rim° 
g no trim- 
ming, as it will never burn out, 
Nothing but the oil burns,as the 
wick is * Mineral Wool,” which 
cannot burn, and no black 
smoke or soot to discolor the 
chimney, &c. Gives a white, clear, 
brilliant light. Agents can make 
fortunes with it. Retail price, 10¢c, 
So eS each. We will send3 sample wicks 
for lUc. — wicks, 20c. adoz., $2.25 a gross. Medium 
25c. per doz., $2.75 a gruss. Large. 30c. a doz., $3.25 @ 























The Largest College of 
SuorrHanp and Typz- 
writine in the world. 
Patronage and reputation 
—- No Vacation. 

















A LIGHT 
EQUAL 
TO CAS. 








. 1 Gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. Ali ostpaid. 
_ an F, O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 


ED PINAUD Soci: 





‘Chicago 


A PERFECT PROTECTION TO EVERY DRESS 


ODOURLESS: 
“°IMPERVIQUS 
srr 
Fasiy V facies | 
NoOTHERMaxe , 
HAS THESE "| 


ADVANTAGES » 
AB 





SHORTHAND. & ing: no. Postion. Fral"Leswon and 


Write PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich- 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
D.C. No attorney’s fees until patent is 
obtained. Writefor Inventor’s Guide. 


RARE BARGAINS Business, Residence, Acre Proper- 
ties. Highest references 
Fastand West. G.H. PURDON, Tacoma, Wash TACOMA 
If you are thinking of it_you should 
oa ourself with the History, Pro- 
ond Present Character of t re- 
fnarkable city. For 50 cents the 


STANDARD 


GUIDE TO CHICAGO 


will be sent — prepaid. Itis a volume of 
about 600 beautifully illustrated, 
and embell ished with maps. Indorsed b 
the Business Men of Chicago, and by the 
World’s Fair Officials. F “lexible cloth edi- 
tion, 76 full- e engravings, illuminated 
map showing Vorld’s Fair Grounds, ete. 
A beautiful ont — Christmas pr esent; 
postage prepaid, 
we Sin & SHEPPARD, Publishers, 
358 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, In., U A. 
Agents wanted Everywhere. 











Are 
You 
Going 
To 


In 
93? 








HEAT YOUR HOUSES WITH THE 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


More ECONOMICALLY, more COMFORTABLY, 


more HEALTHFULLY than 


by any other method. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


50 Beekman St., New York. 





ESTERBROOK 


“PENS 


= Si sante 
THE BEST 


NER 
26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
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Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and ~ A | vd 
gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 
pa bn my RL 5 see curin eruptions, dis- AND 
skin, glands and muscles, 
healing cuts, burne bruises, sprains, r ~ named S at | | 
All prupgiate or by Mail, 50 cts. * 
BARCLAY O., 44 Stone St., New York Basne\-Tmist 1a) 180}. 


26 ‘x: POULTRY YARD 


108 Pages. 45th Edition. Writ- 
ten five years after I had learned 





Uric Acid mastered at last by 
EAR BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 


B 
pITHIA WATER 


4 gout or rheumatism. Dr. L. a. 
i —, N. Y., says: ‘* 1 improve 
Fda ly from the use of this valuable 
water, and am recommending it to 


: Nn my patients.”’ Dr. BR. M. C. 4 
to mage L = and Foultry @& suc egist ' Trade Mark. a1, 33d St., N. Y., says : copnses 
p—— EF Vy ~ cal System, 1s no doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is a big thin; 
bsp Jai earned; dth, Tribes all o for gouty folks. 1am an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 
eir meg ty their remedies. Diathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
How to make Hens lay Eggs. anactual outbreak of gout occurs.’’ Dr. Page is eminent au- 


SPARKLING, 


Cholera, Gapes and Rou thority upon Mineral Waters. Itis a positive cure for Kidney 
experiences Foucaslenraieinoneday: Vice ice |S Sadi troubles’ Send for pampnat 
a FREE Catalogue; 2 varioties ilinetrated, SOO 6 OR See ee VON 
sketch of my life, etc. A. M, LANG, COVE DALE, KY. 


hed r PAY YOU tosend to FAIRY -MAS BOX 


r] .GUMP be co. WHAT IT IS ? The box ‘contains one ounce sample bot- 


————————= tle of the new, pure and delicious 

- DAYTON, OHIO, FAIRY BREATH FRUIT EXTRACT. Only new 
}F or prices on flavor known for fifty years. Used for Ice Cream, Confec- 
It also contains one of the new (one- 


TYPE WRI TERS and felt pound) FATRY BREATH CAKES, large enou h 
1 


n to ove twelve people. Will — A Ny hy 
BICYCLES, | nn ee TRACT MEG GO” 166 Dosen st we 
“pT? Typewriters Rented. 
Guns und Typewriters taken in exchange. . “ ” 
The Best 


<g 
~- Nurser 


prevents sick- 
ness, wind col- 
ic, indigestion ; 
is self-cleans- 
: ing,easy draw- 
| ing and cheap. 
Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try 














4 | ~ 


Including Sample Books, Nov- 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let- 
ters, Papers,etc.,each withYOUR 
address boldly printed onwrap- 
pers, you'll receive more choice 
reading and heaviest mail of 


any one at your town; also in- 
sert your address for12mos. | 

in our GUARANTEED Directory 

that goes whirling dailyto — 


and Pub’s all over the world; 
also 50) gummed labels in 2 co | _GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 
rinted on each.The entire lot postpaid to YOUforonly | $2.00 per too square feet. Makes a good roof for 
6 cts., if yvousend YOUR PERMANENT addressto-day. | years, and any one can put iton, Send stamp for sam- 
GUMMED ADDRESS CO., No 14871 Phila., Pa. | ple and full particulars. 


Gum E:astic Roortnc Co., 
39 & 41 West Broapway, New York. 
Local Agents Wanted. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
‘Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 

\ Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
Bend to 319 W. 45th 8t., N. ¥., for Samples of = ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 


. 4 - , 
rate i - Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
results JON H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache: re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation, Consultation free, at office or by lettér. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m, 


—ELY’S CREAM BALM-—Cleanses the Nasal 
Ad Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


“The Best’’ and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 
MANIFOLD N. CO., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer, 

















ves Relie ‘or Cold in Head. 
Apply into the Nostrils. It is Quickly Absorbed. 
50c. sTuggists or by mail, ELY BROS., Warren St. N. Y. 
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Awarded a 


containing 


PERUVIAN BARK 


GRAND NATIONAL eys\ 


PRIZE 


\ 


of 


1 6.600 francs. 


Pure Catalan Wine, 


lis 


NY 
\ 
S\ 


Endorsed by the Medical oy of Paris as the best remedy for 
LOSS OF APPETITE, FEVER AND AGUE, NEURALGIA, 
MALARIA and INDIGESTION, 


E. FOUCERA & CO., Agents for the U.S., 
380 North William St., New York. 
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BLAIR'S PILLS. 


Great English Remedy 
for Gout & Rheumatism. 
iPS, Sune, PRoMPT AND EFFECTIVE. 
5 or Large Box 34, Small 14 Pills 
w/ ffl At all Druggists and 


yN. mes 224 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





ED PINAUD’S 


FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


— 





VELL & 
1005 Spring te St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WATCHES AT,Haur PRICE. Pats rst 


ELAsTiICs STOCKINGS. aaa free. 








Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Ma- 
kers, and Metal Workers, by using outfits of 


Barnes’ Patent 
Foot-Power Machinery, 


Can bid lower and save more money 
from their jobs than by any other 
means for doing their work. Full 
illustrated catalogue .ree. Address, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
945 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


THE ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet interesting to every one who 
wears shoes, sent free on receipt of name and address on 
postal card, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 








ue SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


2 tacky tedehed nace re Reve Gl 
work,with a com; lee ack ofthe atest improved 
: a free. h machine guaranteed for & 
rect from our factory,and save dealers 





MORE MONEY IS MADE 


year by agents working fo or any other 
Com ny; why don't = make some ot it? our circulars 
which we send fee will tell you how. We pay salary or 
Sumissions as ewe kan and want you now. 
OUTF dress at once, 
denadand Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


and Whiskey Habits cured at 
home without pain. Book of par- 
ticulars sent FREE. 
B. M. we OOLLEY, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Office, 104% W hitehall Street. 








| ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
4 Aid EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
PeRFECTPENcILPoInTER Co.PoRTLANDME. 


g FAT FOLKS REDUCED. 
CO \) rs. Alice Ma; ab Cy Oregon, Mo., writes: “‘ My 


unds, now it is 195, a te 




















6c., Dr. O. W. F. SNYDER, MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, = 





UIRED Ly P eainy * Fae rasp this opportunity. 
a for circular. lame cache. 
‘NATIONAL WATCH CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


H H for boys ; the harmless gun 

Ch ristmas G ift fires, hallow rubber balls, no 

danger, no sticks, or caps, can’t harm, each in a nice 
box, three balls free, mailed, $1.00. 

8. E. CLARK, 632 Market St., Phila., Pa. 











We clean or.dye the most dett- 
CLOTHES © cate shade or fabric. No ripping 
Spair to order. Writeforterms We 


ressa oth ways to any point in the U 8 
Y's SreaM DYE WoRKS AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT, 


NASHVILLE, TE TENN. 027! wa Name this advertisement. 


DRESSMAKERS We offer you Dress Bone 
* Free for a Short time 
only. For further information address 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


: - ° Famous 
IXORA 
BREONI. 











HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial Teeth 
upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN,331 Lexington 
Ave., cor. 39th St., New York. 





Y — PEOPLE can make rue Weshow them 
how. WwW rite u us. N Nov. T. W. Co., Oswego, N. A 


Internal or External, Cured bynew 
method, Write for Pamphlet. THE 
SANITARIUM, Union Springs, N. Y. 


TORM KING Rye Whiskey 


is the best inthe world, Price percase, r2l large bot- 
tles, $10.00; half case, $5.00; per keg, 4% gallons, 
$15.00, Shi pped to any part of the United States 
Full line of Wi ines and Liquors, Price-list free. * 











J. C. CHILDS & CO., 346 8th Ave., New York. 





100,000 
GLORIA SILK UMBRELLAS 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. More durable than 
full silk, and just as handsome. Makes an elegant Hol- 
iday present. If you wish to know how to get one free 
send name and address to us at once, 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & CO., Chicago, Il. 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OFAN VANa@s@n 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
50c. Sold 


to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 


by druggists or sent 


T. HAZELTINE, Warten, Pa. 
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*“ Made the ascent of Gray’s Peak, 


Colorado, with the shoes I bought of you, and they show but little wear, thougt? the way was 
over rough, stony ground. They are certainly the easiest walking shoe, new or old, I ever had,” 
says one customer. ‘* THERE IS THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF STEPPING SQUARELY ON THE FEET, 
AND AS THOUGH THE FOOT WAS ENCASED IN NOTHING,” says another, “In my life of 72 
years,” writes a third, ‘1 have never had a pair give me so much comfort.” 

If you want a shoe that is unequalled in materials or appearance, look for, ask for, and 
insist on having the 


BURT & PACKARD ‘‘ KORRECT SHAPE.” 
oltre 

, — i It is a shoe that is beyond compariscn with the cheaper grades offered; 
indeed, the lowest grade we sell is a higher quality than the best usually 
advertised. Our Cordovan is the best ‘*Snow Excluder,” though, for 
: real wear, our English Grain has no superior. Our Cork Sole Shoe will 
This Trademark stamped kcep your feet warm, dry, and comfortable. If once you try them you 
ema. will wear no other. We make every style of shoes—using only genuine 
imported leather—from a heavy ‘* Hunting Boot” to a patent-leather Serge Congress for evening 

wear, and prepay delivery charges where our goods are not sold. J//ustrated Catalogue free. 


PACKARD & FIELD, <successors to sunt & packaro) Brocton, Mass. 








DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


H F. A. SINCLAIR’S 
—bL GOMMON-SENSE 


TABLES, CHAIRS, SETTEES # ROCKERS. 


BILL NYE ON ROCKERS. 


F, A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N.Y. Hudson, Wis., June 15, 1886. 

Dear Sir: The chairs ordered of you some time since, arrived several days ago, 
and are all that I expected, and more, too. I have invested money in other enterprises 
which yielded a large profit on the investment, but I have never felt better pleased with 
the result of any investment than I do with this. I have abandoned the hammock, the 
upholstered chairs, and other adjuncts of rest and relaxation, in order to sit in the old 
** Point Comfort’’ Rocker, where I can read and write and rest at the same time. These oon compour 
chairs s all the elements that go to make a good chair—comfort, coolness, and aoa sare 
strength. Heaven indeed lies about us in our infancy, and our tombstones generally lie ; 
about us in later years; but you could be called a benefactor without impairing the credit of your monument. 


Your chairs are a standing rebuke to the manufacturers of expensive and short-lived goods. 
Yours sincerely, BILL NYE, 


‘** The common-sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any other class of goods, and 
ag furnishing houses, and desiring inexpensive, comfortable, and durable furniture, will do well to write to 
fr. F, A, Sinclair, of Mottville, N. Y.’’—Scientific American. 








SINCLAIR’S useful and substantial home comforts. Fireside Comfort is a very attractive 
seat for young and old. Try it and be happy. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, 
trashy stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special discount to clergymen. 
Ask your furniture dealers for Sinclair’s Common-Sense Chairs. If you can’t get them, don’t 
take any other. Send stamp for Catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga County, N. Y. 


Special large discount on first orders. Freights are very low and prompt in delivery. 











00D HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1892. masesine in swcmnes 
e Magazine in Existence.” 
The purpose of the publishers of this popular magazine is t» make it PRACTICAL and HELPFUL, as 
well as ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCIIVE, and the universal commendation, which Goop HousgKkEEp- 


1NG has always received from the Press and Public, warrants us in saying that these objects have been achieved 
to the entire satisfaction of our subscribers, 


Good Housekeeping for 1892 will be Better than Ever. 
There will be a seties of papers by Miss Parloa, beginning with the January number, to be called 


MANY MEALS FOR MANY MILLIONS, AND A FEW FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


Those who are familiar with her writings know their very practical nature and their inestimable value to 
housewives and housekeepers of whatever condition in life. None are so rich, and none so poor, but that they 
will _ help and suggestion in these Papers to make their homes what every good housekeeper desires they 
should be. 

We shall also offer another series of papers on a subject heretofore but little considered in print, to be called 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 


These papers will have to do with the household Dining-room and particularly with the arrangement of the 
Table and Table Service, giving. detailed instructions for mistress and maid from the standpoint of a refined 
home, furnishing Practical and Helpful Lessons that if well learned will be a valuable aid to the progressive 
housekeeper in attaining the end of all good housekeeping. Another series, inanother department no less exact- 


ing, will have the title of 
THE MENDING BASKET, 


to be contributed by Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, whose versatility in all housewifely accomplishments is a guarantee 
that this subject will be treated in a manner both Practical and Helpful in the extreme, to housekeepers to whom 
this important part of good housekeeping has always been a bugbear. 

We have negotiations completed and in progress for paperson SPECIAL SUBJECTS, by well-known 
and competent writers, to be announced later. Other Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Needlework, Fashions, and all 
subjects pertaining to the less serious side of good housekeeping, but of interest and necessity t» all women, 
selected with a view to their practical and helpful nature as well as their entertaiing character. 

The aim of the publishers is to make Goop HousEKEEPING indispensable to housekeepers by reason of the 
excellence of the magazine itself, and its consequent adaptabil ty to their needs, rather than by tempting offers 
of outside Premiums or Gifts for subscriptions, the cost of which must necessarily be taken from what would 
otherwise be used to improve the quality and usefulness of the Magazine, 

The subscription price is $2.40 a year; $1.20 for six months, or -_ for five months, 

All new subscriptions that reach us before December rst will be be entitled to receive Goop HousEKEEPING 
from October 1st, 1891, up to January, 1893—fifteen months—for foe pees of a year’s subscription. 

A five months’ subscription sent zow will include the THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS, which will be of special interest. Remittance may be made by check, post-office money order, or 
express money order. An express money order is the safest way to send money. Sample copy sent free to any 
address on application. Address 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ASTHMA eagle 


BECUREDATYOUROWNHOME jm | The Largest, 


P HAROLD HAYES,M.D. BUFFALO,N.Y. The Ablest, 














The Best 
Religious and Literary 


omecons | NEWSPAPER 


report 50 cases of 
— soe — 
‘ever. these, 
Mr.Millshasstay- IN THE WORLD. 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four toSix Years. These patients testify 








from personal experience that Asthma and Hay It isa Newspaper, Mazazine and Review all i 3 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. Folders Nos. 1, tenia’ P on “ a 4 ws “«f seeds 
2. and3, give re- 0 ports from 185 a religious, a literary, an educational, a st ry, an 
poe — CURED T in —- — art, a scientific, an agricultural, a financial, an insur- 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- tes . : 
able than those given in the Th We receive ance and a political paper combined. It has 32 folio 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- pages and 21 departments, 

amination Papers, and full information sent free ttn 2 %e 66 Tos 
on application. Mention this paper. We will be Its yearly subscription is $3.00. A month’s “* Trial 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- Trip,” 30 cents, Single copies ro cents. 





der, without 
charge, our 
opinion as to 
tscurability. THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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@be Komanee of Christmas A 


As illustrated in the Wild and Woolly West, can only be imagined = 
by one reflecting on boyhood days, provided he was a very bad boy, 
without vicious habits. The sparkling snap of electricity is nowhere, Gyyap 
compared with the Christmas Great Divide. Among the good La, 
things, illustrated, of course, in our particular way, are = 


a thrilling illustrated 
The Phantom Steer, 3,2:iting ilsstrated 
on the plains, by J. M. Hanks, an old-time cowboy ; 
Mid Snow, Ice and Sunshine in the Rockies; ™ 


; . Chief Gall, the great 
Queer Indians: orator of the Sioux Na- 
tion; Spotted Tail; Horse Thief, a famous Mes- 
calero; Little Old Boy, curious dwarf; Chief 
White Buffalo, a Red Cloud; Silver Talk, the 
poet of the Navajoes; Avolistine, a Jicarillo In- 
dian. All of the above are illustrated direct from 
photo-negatives, which assures absolute accuracy. 
Startling original illustrations and articles too nu- 
merous to mention, on Rocky Mountain scenery, 
minerals, mines, crystals, relics, natural wonders, 
caves, grotesque and marvelous works of nature, 
burning rock and wild flowers, complete the Christmas 
GREAT DIVIDE. 


Twenty Gemstones Free 


As a Premium with 


Lhe Great Divide 


The Gemstones are as follows: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger Eye, 
Sard-Onyx, Fancy Crocidolites, Ribbon Agate, Carnelian, Jewel 
Agate, Satin Spar (the peer of Moonstone), Montana Moss Agate, 
Agate for sleeve buttons, Green Moss Agate, Striped Agates, 
Jewel Onyx, Petrified Wood, etc. These Gemstones are cut and 
polished ready for jewelry mounting, and are given free to each new 
subscriber, if $7.00, price of yearly subscription, is sent before 
January 1, 1892. Each Gemstone is honestly worth 
50 cents, and some cannot be bought for $7 each of ‘vas 
any jeweler, and the total value isover $70. You naturally 
say, ‘‘Can this be true ?’’ We positively guarantee to refund ke 
your money if you are not fully satisfied. Sy) We 
The most novel Christmas present you can possibly buy for yourself or to give to a friend is a year’s 
subscription to The Great Divide. tis only a dollar a year, including the Twenty Gemstone premium. 
MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest assured it is genuine, or the 
publishers of this magazine would not print this advertisement ; therefore send $7.00 
to-day for a year’s subscription, and the twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your 
order is received. Sample copy, 70cents., Always address 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516-18 Arapahoe St, Denver, Colo. 

















20 Gemstones Free. 


, 


The Great Divide “Sets People Talking.” 
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egTABLISHED igs, 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


AND 
CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS: 
Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 















Our Book, ‘‘How to Select and Lay a 
Tin Roof; also on Ventilation,’’ will be 
sent free on application to 


Messrs. MERCHANT & CO., 
Mention this Magazine. PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 











THE PREMIER CAMERA 





IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used, 
The Shutter is alwaye set 
Covered with Leather. 


PRICE $18.00. 


Send for Catalogue and copy cf 
Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY. 


6 S. Water St.. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





CHICAGO, The World’s Fair City. 
Growth, steady, solid, permanent, Real Estate 
values secure. We offer safe investments where profits 
aresure, Write u 


s. 
CONKLIN, AMES & CO., CHICAGO. 





ED PINAUD’S 





One-third valuation. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
Large experience. Write us. 
Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash 





IQ PianoPrimer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr.Shete 
wood, Mr. Parsons and other great Pianists. 7 


——— Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms,25c. Book 
“16 Interludes, $1.50. H. R. Pat.wer, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City, 


for the plano, Direc- 
worth $1.00, free by mail upon receipt of 10 cents. 
WILLER MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


7 
Oo YOU WANT A..... 
Ifso, write us at once, or send 1(c. for InvewTons’Guips,aval- 
uable book of referencefor Patentees. Fullinstructions for 
preparing Ameroand Foreign ta. FulllistofOfficial Forms atent 
&c.,4c. WHITE SE 619 P 8t. Waaytroron,D.C. 


WE INVITE 


a comparison of the merits of ELEcTRO-SILI- 
CON with those of any other silver-polish made, 
and will send to housekeepers, free of all cost, 
a sufficient quantity for that purpose. If you 
are using any other article, send your address 
to THE ELECTRO-SILICON Co., 72 John Street, 
New York City. 

















“ec. TheLibrary of American Literature: 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C, L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E, 14th 8t., NEW YORK, 


FAMOUS PERFUME. EB ie. 


8°; FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES, CITY and FARMS. 
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WE HAVE. NOTHING TO 
SELLY OU. : 

We make for little and big manu- 
facturers of everything. They sell to 
merchants, or to you direct. 

What we make 1s invisible; ought 
to be; ought to stay so. How long— 
depends on the use it 1s put to—one 
year or twenty. 

A hundred-and-fifty others make it; 
all but a few of them ignorantly, or 
worse. 

Y our things get varnished according 
to how the varnish is made. 

Would you value a little bundle of 
hints on how to avoid the worst of it? 

H All we can do is to send you the “ People’s Text-Book on 


Varnish.” It does not amount to much; you can read it in half-an- 
hour; but at least it will make you a little more intelligent on what 


nobody thinks of till too late. 


MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President, 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





HOSTETTER'’S  STomszext BITTERS 


Gives that Physical Vigor which'!8 the Main-safeguard of Health and Strength. © _ 
SS = = ? ao ee =, 7" ane nisaniawairancsas x 





This represents the Bottling Department of The Hostetter Company. 
HOSTETTER’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1891, 


With accurate tables, and full of information, now being gratuitously distributed, offers a means of relief to 
all who are suffering from Dyspepsia, Malaria, Fever and Ague, and ali diseases arising from inaction or dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys, and submits testimony to its efficacy from physicians who 
have prescribed it and patients who have experienced its reviving and curative powers. Prepare to enjoy the 
coming year by renewing your physical man with a course of the Bitters. Ask your Druggist for an Almanac, 
and ponder the message it brings. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. | M. L. MYERS, THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Prop’s, 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CALIGRAPH. | Sore Throat 





Lameness 
Sore Ey 
Soren 


Cat | 
Bry : 
Bip 
SSS 
jt,contne erat snnicty wit | Female “9G + 
first of all typewriters. Complaints 
rae ianicar warning axcamng ca, | CUMAtism 
HAP TFORD, CONN. AND ALL 
Bronch Offers: 1 senvasy. eaves. . | Inflammation 


1003 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. Sold only In our own bottles. All druggists. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. POND’S EXTRACT CO,,76 5th Ave., NW 
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Shame follows every neglectin 
life, and in neglect of cleanliness 
it comes quickly and forcibly. 
Contempt for the owner of a 

= house, greasy kitchen or a filthy cooking uten- 
sil is contempt unrelieved by pity and unexcused 
by partiality. Indeed there is no excuse for such 
things when every grocer sells SAPOLIO for 
scouring and cleaning. 

Beware of imitations. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 


: ; New York, 
POND'S Ei 














T | The Toy of Toys! 

















VEGETABLE R 


m PAIN DESTROYE 


INVALUABLE FOR 


ALL PAINS AND INFLAMMATIONS. 
Sore Throat, Diphtheria. 


Use the Extract pron _. Delay is 
dangerous. Relief assure 


Sores, Sprains, Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing, and Healing. 
C Pond’s Extract is unsur- 
atarrh « passed for Catarrh, Cold in the 
&e. (Sce page 11, in Book of Di- 

1 wrapped around each bottle. ) 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation has cured” more 
cases of these distressing complaints than 
Pond’s Extract. Try it! 

Bleeding from the 


Hemorrhages. tunes?stomach, 


Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 
trolied and stopped. 

Pi ] Pond’s Extract is undoubtedly 

] es. the best remedy known for Piles. 

The use of Pond’s Extract Ointment 

in connection with the Extract is highly 

recommended. (See ap. 15, Book of Direce 
tions wrapped aroun each bottle. ) 

In Bottles only. bene I 50c., $1, $1.75. 
Note our name on ev rapper and d label, 
Prepared cnet by PO Ns erect CO., 

ORK AND LONDON. 





IMPORTED. 
Churches, Castles, Fac- 
Highest tories, Towers,Mon. 
Awards. uments, Bridges 
Highest are ae 9 ifully 
paper omy R 


built of Stone 
with the 
One‘ atent Boa"al affords more Hl X rz Coumtrated 


entertainment for young and old, 


than a dozen of the most expensive Toys. 
Prices range fom 20c. to $42.00 a box. C 





None genuine without the I rademark “‘Anchor’ 
Beware of Worthless | imitations ! 


es superbly illustrated " Catalos gues on application 
0 

F. AD. RICHTER & CO. 
310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale in: 

‘Philadelphia, - fins WANAMAKER. 





x. A. ScHWARz. 
«J Eom. F. Scowarz & Bro. 
Scumipt Toy & Wueet Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. DeLorme & Quentin Co. 
Cleveland, O., at Levy & STearn. 
Buffalo, N. Y., “ S. O. Barnum & Son. 
J. G. Laver. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. fr: BreuninGer & Co. 
Jas. W. Grove. 
Cincinnati, O., at Knost Bros. & Co. 
Des Moines, Ta. * * Redhead, Norton, Lathrop & Co 
St. Paul, Min., * Dickinson’s. 
St. Louis, Mo., “ ScHwERDTMANN Toy Co. 


Baltimore, Md. tga Scuwarz. 


Chicago, Ill., ‘ 


Wa. H. Branpav. 
and ail other prominent Toy Dealers in the U. S. ete. 





Alsothe “Anchor Puzzle” the Great Novelty - 206 




















. GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878 . 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breaktasi 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


if 8 Absolutely Pure 
aged it is Soluble. 


\ are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
Y than three times the 
strength of Cocor 
“mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESZER and admirabiy adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. ae & mi DORCHESTER, sag 


People have no idea how) 
|crude and cruel soap can be. 
| It takes off dirt. So far, so| 
-good; but what else does it do? | 
| It cuts the skin aud frets the 
junder-skin ; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
| Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali | 
jin it. It neither reddens nor 
'roughens the skin. It responds 
|to water instantly ; washes and | 
 elhibs off in a twinkling; is as| 
gentle as strong; and the after- 
effect is every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of | 
people use it. 





| 











No FRE FREE. E -SODA—BUT | EXTRA RA_CREAM. 


ws EXTRA C. REA M instead of FREE 
and POTASH, which remove the 
ral oil from the skin, hair and 
ils, and shrivel them up, thus 
causing premature grayness, 
baldness, wrinkles and stri- 
ated nails, De-alkalized 
and de-hydrated. 
| DOFS NOT DRY and SHRIVEL THE SKIN, 
HAIRand NAILS! !!! 


| The Soap recommended by the Loxpon LANCET 
and med:cal press of Great Britain. 


| $"Pamphlet showing ‘EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAPS,” free. 


Con 





BLONDEAU & Cie., 96 Fulton St., N. Y. 


} *PRICES, 15, 25,35 &ESC,A TABLET, BY LEADING WHOLESALERS. 





in the family are more often the result of dis- 


ordered digestion than most people know. 


will keep peace in a 


ey L LS family, by curing Sick 


Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, Disordered Liver, Constipation, 
and all Bilious and Nervous Complaints, 





| arising from these causes, Prepared only by 
‘Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eng. 


Of druggists, or mailed by B. F. ALLEN CO., 


| 365 Canal St., New York, on receipt of 25c. 
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Press of THe Pustisuers’ Printinc Company, 30 & 32 West 13th Street, 


New York. 
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